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INTRODUCTION 


Aw Irishman on a visit to Heidelberg asked a postilion 
whether he had ever heard of Daniel O’Connell. ‘* Yes,’’ 
replied the German; ‘‘ he is the man who discovered 
Ireland.’? The achievement of the Irish Tribune was by 
this inspiration of ignorance concentrated into a single 
pregnant and decisive phrase. The man who discovered 
Ireland! The Irish people were aroused by O’Connell from 
an abject condition of political, religious, and social servi- 
tude—the result of centuries of misrule—to the conviction 
that they were an ancient nation, which set their hearts 
aflame with the passion of patriotism; and, at the same 
time, the mighty agitations for Catholic Emancipation and 
for Repeal of the Union which O’Connell set going and 
conducted, being everywhere followed with interest and 
wonder, brought Ireland within the ken of the civilised 
world, in the nineteenth century, as a romantic and ill-used 
land, almost as prominently as she had been for holiness and 
learning in the Golden Age. 

Taking him all in all, O’Connell was the greatest and the 
most typical of Ireland’s sons. Edmund Burke was his 
superior as a thinker, and Henry Grattan as an orator; but 
in the field of action—as agitator, tribune, parliamentarian 
—O’Connell massively overtops both, and he was far more 
racial Irish than either. His name is mightier in its appeal 
in Ireland than any other name. He dominates the history 
of his native land in the first half of the nineteenth century ; 
and there is no noticeable dwindling of his magnitude as the 
period recedes into the past. 

xv. 


Xvi. INTRODUCTION 


The fame of O’Conne}l in his lifetime was world-wide. 
In O’Connell’s lifetime the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland led the nations of the earth. Its political 
stage was consequently the most conspicuous in the world. 
On that stage one of the most dominant figures was 
O’Connell. ‘It is no exaggeration to say,’’ says Lecky, 
the Irish historian, in his essay on O’Connell, ‘* that before 
the close of his life he filled a space in the thoughts of men 
which no Irishman, and very few Englishmen, have 
equalled.”? Charles Greville, the political diarist, who, as 
Clerk to the Privy Council, had exceptional opportunities 
of observing the inner working of high political circles and 
estimating the worth of political charactérs in O’Connell’s 
time, describes O’Connell as ‘* one of the most remarkable 
men who ever existed.’? ‘* O’Connell’s position,’ Greville 
says, ‘* was unique; there never was before, and there never 
will be again anything at all resembling it.’’ Greville adds : 
** He was the most important and most conspicuous man of 
his time and country.’’ 

O’Connell’s greatness as the world’s foremost champion 
of civil and religious liberty was universally recognised and 
acknowledged while he lived. His principles and teachings 
still endure. They still affect, and may long continue to 
affect, the fate of nations and peoples. He modified, or 
entirely altered, the political ideas of the civilised world 
relating to government or the management of the affairs of 
the state or nation. His influence in the social and political 
reconstruction of the world by peaceable methods has been 
universal. He reconciled authority and freedom. 

** Almost from the opening of my parliamentary life I 
have felt that he was the greatest popular leader whom the 
world had ever seen,’’ Gladstone wrote of O’Connell in the 
Nineteenth Century in 1889. This, I think, is the exact 
description of O’Connell’s position in the world’s history. 
His place is among the immortal leaders of humanity strug- 
gling against wrong and oppression. He was really the first 
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of political agitators on constitutional lines. He was the 
father of the modern Nationalist movement in Ireland. He 
aroused into activity the racial forces and passions of 
patriotism, its visions and ideals. Before his time it was 
generally accepted by the masses that great reforms and 
expansions of political or national liberty could be wrested 
from governing classes only by brute force and the shedding 
of blood. He showed how the then narrow bounds of free- 
dom might be enlarged without any violent subversion, 
political or social. 

O’Connell was the first in the world’s history to arouse to 
activity the enormous power of public opinion which was 
stored up and lying dormant in the community, and the first 
to organise it for direct political and social action on consti- 
tutional lines. He was the inventor of popular agitation as 
it is now practised in all democratic and constitutionally 
governed countries—that system by which the will of the 
people in the making of laws, the removal of abuses, the 
granting of reforms, finds expression in political, social, and 
trade organisations, with scattered branches of members 
pledged to certain principles and subscribing to a common 
fund, under a central executive, and also in the registration 
of voters for parliamentary and municipal purposes; and in 
meetings, demonstrations and processions with bands and 
banners. He brought the people, the democracy, the crowd, 
into the political arena, dictating policy to Kings and Parlia- 
ments by their weight of numbers and determined will. He 
showed in his conduct of the agitation for Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Repeal of the Union in Ireland how the masses 
might be moved to their profoundest depths of feeling, and 
yet marshalled in absolute discipline. He showed what 
power lies for the moulding of laws in the unity of physical 
force with moral sentiment. Great indeed is the world’s 
debt to O’Connell as the chief agent in a mighty deliverance 
—in leading up to that position which now exists in all 
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constitutionally governed countries, that the means of effect- 
ing reforms which the Constitution may require is to be 
found within the Constitution itself. 


* 
* * 


O’Connell’s world-wide celebrity will appear all the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that in his day fame was 
a thing of slow growth, narrowly confined and difficult to 
achieve. The channels of information were few in number 
and were available to the masses only to the slightest extent, 
if at all. The Press was not then the formidable engine it 
now is for moving or informing the mind of the world. There 
were no picture papers, telegraph, wireless, cinemas, to 
spread abroad the deeds and renown of outstanding 
individuals. To-day a man might attain to international 
celebrity or notoriety and become familiar to all the world 
in the course of a few weeks. In O’Connell’s time fame 
was, as a rule, local, or, at the most, national. Only the 
most remarkable of men became known to any extent out- 
side their own countries. Yet so widely diffused did 
O’Connell’s name and achievements become in his lifetime, 
that he was renowned and revered even in the huts of the 
plantation slaves of America. 

This world-wide reputation was O’Connell’s due by right 
of the stupendous thing he had accomplished. He had won 
political freedom for a penalised religion in face of desperate 
difficulties. Public meetings had been previously unheard 
of in Ireland. They were practically unknown even in 
England, though it was in a far more advanced state of 
political development than Ireland. Freedom of speech was 
jealously circumscribed by Governments. Public meetings 
for the discussion and redress of grievances were looked 
upon as seditious assemblies tending to excite discontent 
and disloyalty. At the most an indoor meeting might be 
allowed, but it must be an isolated and transient thing. 
There must be no organised series of demonstrations. The 
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people might represent their grievances to Parliament by 
petitions, but any organisation of a representative character 
was regarded as an attempt to overawe or intimidate Parlia- 
ment to pass measures to which, in its wisdom, it was 
opposed ; and all such direct attacks on the privileges and 
authority of Parliament were suppressed. 

In Ireland the masses seemed to be rooted in helplessness. 
They were inarticulate, or if they spoke it was in outbursts 
of savage fury like the incoherent shoutings of a man 
troubled by nightmare. Then the voice of O’Connell was 
heard resounding in the land, and the people were aroused 
by it from their state of abject submission. Never had the 
mighty power of earnest and eloquent speech been so 
remarkably manifested. Under the inspiration of their 
great leader vast masses of the people assembled in public 
meeting throughout Ireland, and in coming together there 
was revealed to them two things—their community of inter- 
est and their strength in combination, and these aroused in 
them an independence of mind and a spirit of resolution 
which spread from Ireland throughout the world, and moved 
other crushed peoples to lift up their pale faces, if not to 
stand erect, in assertion of their rights. 

‘“*There was no European State in which O’Connell’s 
action was not watched with interest—the interest of appre- 
hension in the upholders of dominant injustice, and the 
interest of hope and joy in multitudes pining to be free,’’ 
‘said Thomas Lord O’Hagan (ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland) 
in an address at the celebration of O’Connell’s centenary in 
1875. ‘*‘ His speeches were translated into all languages. 
They were read in Poland and Hungary. They were not un- 
known to the slaves of America, whose friend he was when 
they had no hope; or to those of our own colonies for whom 
he toiled, until they were set free, as earnestly as if our own 
‘Celtic blood had bounded in their veins.”? Gladstone also 
recalled from the first years of hisown parliamentary life how 
O'Connell ‘* poured out his wit, his pathos, and his earnest- 
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ness in the cause of negro emancipation.”? Wendell Phillips, 
the American orator, and one of the leaders of the move- 
ment in the United States for the freedom of the slaves, 
contrasts O’Connell with Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
in a centenary address on O’Connell which he delivered at 
Boston in 1875. Kossuth, visiting America on a mission 
in aid of Hungary, eulogised the United States in a speech 
which he made at a great meeting in New York. ‘‘ Here,”’ 
he exclaimed, “ is a flag without a stain, a nation without a 
crime.’? The Abolitionists appealed to him not to forget 
their cause. ‘* Oh, eloquent son of the Magyar, come to 
break chains,’’ they said, ‘‘have you no word, no pulse beat, 
for four millions of negroes bending under a yoke ten times 
heavier than that of Hungary?’’ Kossuth replied: ** To 
help Hungary I would forget anybody, I would praise any- 
thing.’”? Wendell Phillips goes on to relate a story of 
O’Connell which was told him by Sir T. Foxwell Buxton, 
one of the parliamentary leaders of the moment for the 
abolition of slavery in the British Empire. In 1830 O’Connell 
was offered the support on every Irish question he raised 
in the House of Commons of twenty-seven votes of members 
who, as West India merchants, were commercially interested 
in the maintenance of slavery, if he would cease supporting 
the Abolitionists. ‘* Gentlemen,’’ said O’Connell, address- 
ing the deputation, ** God knows I speak for the saddest 
people the sun sees; but may my right hand forget its cun- 
ning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if to 
help Ireland—even Ireland—I forget the negro one single 


hour !”’ 
* 
* * 


When O’Connell died at Genoa, on his way to Rome, in 
1847, the whole civilised world stood uncovered in grateful 
homage at the passing of the spirit of the Great Agitator 
a proud title—whose methods had shaped and stimulated 
all the great emancipating movements for the liberty and 
dignity of mankind. As O’Connell was passing through 
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Paris on that last sad journey he was thus addressed by 
Montalembert, publicist and historian, on behalf of the 
French Organisation for the Defence of Religious Freedom : 
** We are come to salute in you the Liberator of Ireland— 
of that nation which has always excited in France fraternal 
feelings. But you are not only the Man of one Nation; you 
are the Man of all Christendom. Your glory is not only 
Irish; it is Catholic.’? Father Ventura, the greatest Italian 
preacher of his day, delivered the funeral oration on 
O’Connell in Rome. ‘‘ The Liberator of Ireland,” he said, 
** did not confine the benefits of liberty to Ireland; but he 
extended them to all Europe, to all the world. God does 
not create great men for the use of a single age, or of a 
single people. He gives them for the advantage of all 
nations and of all ages. Therefore it is that O’Connell’s 
genius has radiated throughout the world.’’ He went on 
to say that before O’Connell’s appearance as an agitator 
every movement for political reform was regarded as a 
wicked attempt against the stability of the Throne and the 
tranquillity of the State. Religion also was alarmed. ‘* But 
when O’Connell, the great citizen, and the great Christian, 
was heard invoking Liberty, and boldly proclaiming Liberal 
ideas, these sentiments began to be less alarming to the 
delicate and timid ears of Catholicism and established 
Authority.”’ 

The history of the Platform—as the symbol of mankind’s 
struggle against oppression and wrong—shows no more 
wonderful example of the witching power of speech. 
O’Connell, as an orator, swept with a sure touch that 
stormy harp whose strings are the hearts of men, and from 
Ireland its vibrations passed around the globe. 


* 
% * 


In Ireland the people loved him almost to adoration ; they 
followed him with unbounded trust and devotion. He was 
thoroughly Irish, in nature, *1 temperament, in manner. 
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Born close to the soil, he was a genuine son of the soil. 
He was a Gael in his flesh, in his bones, in his marrow—in 
his very heart and soul. He was, in a word, the incarnation 
ofanation. In this fellow-countryman of genius, the helpless 
and inarticulate mass of the Irish peasantry found one who 
saw through their eyes; who felt as they felt; who endured 
every grief that wrung their hearts; who, after years of 
bondage and impotence and silence, gave expression to their 
grievances and aspirations, with the wondrous and witching 
voice of a mighty orator, compelling the attention of the 
world, drawing all eyes towards Ireland and arousing a 
widespread interest in the lives, the habits, the fortunes, 
of its hitherto unknown, or, at least, unintelligible millions. 
No wonder, then, that this big, burly, broad-shouldered, 
loud-voiced, emotional, rollicking, eloquent, scurrilous, 
vituperative Tribune, who spoke so lovingly of ‘* my brave 
people,’’ who described them so flatteringly as ‘* the finest 
peasantry in the world,’’? who made them laugh and cry at 
will, with his wondrous tongue, his exuberant humour, his 
melting pathos, should have been for a half-century the 
uncrowned king of Ireland’s affections. As he was travelling 
in a remote part of Ireland he was met by a funeral. The 
mourners, recognising him, burst into a vociferous cheer. 
An Englishman, who witnessed the incident, expressed 
astonishment at this breach of decorum. ‘* ’Tis their love 
for O’Connell,’’ replied his Irish friend. ‘‘ The corpse 
would have cheered lustily, too—if he could.’? Indeed, to 
the Irish people O’Connell was something of a saint. After 
his death, the blind, the maimed, the diseased, made 
pilgrimages to his tomb, that they might be relieved of their 
afflictions by touching his coffin. 


* 
* * 


I have endeavoured to write of O’Connell’s career as a 


Tribune as dispassionately and impartially as the inexorable 
prepossessions of race and religion and politics and environ- 


| 
| 
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ment allow. I have endeavoured to explain his policy, 
principles and methods. But, I confess, it was the purely 
human interest of his career that appealed to me more than 
its political activities; it was the diverse and complex 


_ character of the man, more than his political achievements, 


which I found fascinating. My aim has been to present a 
picture of him in his weakness as well as in his strength. 
In him one sees exhibited to a singular degree the most 
incompatible, the most discordant qualities—illustrating the 
complexity, the many-sidedness, and, at the same time, the 
essential unity of human nature, as manifested in an 
uncommon personality. He was a stormy demagogue, with 
a profound reverence for law and authority and property ; 
an advanced democrat, with the deepest attachment to 
monarchical institutions. The English Crown had no more 
loyal subject than this agitator, who spent a long life in 
conflict with the English Government. 

This duality of character explains why the contemporary 
impressions of him are so diverse and contradictory. He 
lives in the public newspapers and the private letters of his 
time, half angel and half devil. No man has been the 
subject at the same time of bitterer vituperation and of 
more extravagant eulogy. To some he was “ the Irish 
patriot,’’ *‘ the Liberator,’’ ** the father of his country,”’ 
** one of the great men of the world.’’ To others he was 
a mixture of the bully, the blackguard, and the buffoon. 
The man, with all his seeming guile and cunning, had the 
simplicity of a child. He had also the child’s unreasoning 
waywardness. [Irish in his weakness as well as in his 
strength, he bad that curious Irish limitation (curious in a 
race so humorous)—a want of sense of the incongruous; an 
obliviousness to the line where things noble and solemn 
verge on things puerile and ridiculous. There was often 
an element of grossness in his invective. But how enormous 
was the provocation! I do not think there ever was a 
public man who was more vilely abused. In all respects he 
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was absolutely honest and sincere. His faults, too, were 
on the surface; they were of the kind that lean to virtue’s 
side, and certainly they were never mean or petty. ‘* He 
may be a humbug,”’ said Thackeray, ‘* but he is a great 
man. We owe to him Catholic Emancipation.”’ 

Lecky’s essay on O’Connell in Leaders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland—the most brilliant and judicial essay on the life 
of O’Connell extant—says in its concluding passage: ‘* It 
may be questioned- whether his life was a blessing or a 
curse to Ireland.’’ Surely the life of a great man must, in 
any event, be to his country a valuable asset. It was 
inevitable that O’Connell’s struggle for religious and 
political freedom, with the opposition it’ aroused, should 
have embittered class, sectarian, and social animosities ; 
but it must not be assumed that these unhappy passions are 
any part of the heritage he left his country. These evils 
had long tinged with sorrow the destinies of Ireland. They 
had existed before his time. 


* 
* * 


In 1908—-more than a quarter of a century ago—I wrote 
and published a Life of O’Connell. This study of the Irish 
Tribune is based upon that book, rewritten, compressed in 
some parts, and enlarged in others, according as it serves 
my purpose—to present a picture of the man. Earlier 
biographies of O’Connell, written many years ago and based 
mainly on newspaper materials, are reviews solely of his 
public career. Since then a mass of private correspondence 
has come to light, by which we are introduced to 
O’Connell’s domestic life, are brought behind the scenes of 
his political movements, and are able to read the riddle of 
his character, which was so incomprehensible to his enemy 
contemporaries. For the first time the story of his youth 
and early manhood, in its relation to his subsequent career, 
is told in this biography with the help of his diary and 
letters. The political and social history of the first quarter 
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of the nineteenth century in Ireland, of which hitherto little 
has been known, is treated from the freshest material. It 
is only since the publication of the correspondence and 
memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Earl 
Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Lord John Russell, that we 
have learned the mingled motives—ignoble and exalted— 
which inspired the carrying of the Emancipation Act, and 
the valuable services of O’Connell to the cause of Palia- 
mentary Reform. From O’Connell’s own papers we get 
the explanation of the mystery of the varying nature of his 
relations with the Whigs during the Administrations of 
Melbourne and Russell. The part which O’Connell played 
in the extraordinary agitation for the Repeal of the Union as 
related in this book is also founded largely on the O’Connell 
papers. O’Connell’s home life at Darrynane and in Dublin, 
rich in human interest—has never been dealt with before. 
Finally, the dark and pathetic scenes of his last years—so 
painfully in contrast with the years when he was gloriously 
alive—are described from the reminiscences of those who 
were in close attendance upon him in that sad time. 

I cannot attempt to set out in detail the host of histories, 
biographies, autobiographies, diaries, pamphlets, tracts, 
essays, magazines, and newspapers, and the mass of 
private correspondence which I have consulted in order to 
construct my presentation of the personality of the Irish 
Tribune. Indeed, my greatest difficulty iay in the embar- 
rassing abundance of material—the private and public 
letters of O’Connell, the speeches, the personal anecdotes, 
the records of incidents in his career, the judgments 
(adverse and eulogistic) of his character. I have perused 
dozens of private letters of O’Connell, from which I have 
not thought it worth while to quote even a sentence, 
having no sympathy with that cold passion for the unpub- 
lished which induces some biographers to overload their 
books with matter that throws light neither on the 
personality of the subject, the work which made him 
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famous, nor on the scenes in which he played his part. 
O’Connell was not a writer of letters. In them he was 
generally commonplace and dull. Only his epistles to his 
wife—of which I give a selection—are documents of living 
interest, instinct as they are with immense conjugal affec- 
tion, with profound paternal tenderness. He stands more 
self-revealed in his superabundant public utterances. 
There never was a public man so prodigal of speech. His 
chief weapon, indeed, was his tongue. Oratory can be 
claimed to be one of the greatest forces of the human mind. 
It enabled O'Connell to rule Ireland as if he were its 
hereditary king. I think I must have read over a thousand 
of his speeches in the files of the newspapers and the volumes 
of Hansard, and the characteristic quotations which I have 
given, while illustrating the individual style of his oratory, 
bring us face to face with the real man. Nothing, perhaps, 
has impressed me more in the course of my researches than 
the rich ore of history that may be extracted—with much 
delving and sifting, no doubt—from the dusty files of 
forgotten newspapers. 

I was fortunate in having obtained official permission to 
examine the State papers in the Irish Record Office, relating 
to the movements for Catholic Emancipation and Repeal 
of the Union, before their destruction in the ruins of the 
Four Courts during the Civil War following the establish- 
ment of the Free State. I have had the advantage of 
reading the correspondence of the Earl of Hardwicke (Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland from 1801 to 1806), and of Lord 
Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse), Chief Secretary in 1833 
—deposited in the manuscript department of the British 
Museum—which contain many secret Government des- 
patches relating to the Catholic Emancipation Movement 
and to O’Connell. I was also permitted to examine the 
private papers of William Vesey FitzGerald—O’Connell’s 
opponent at the Clare Election—in reference to the revolt 
of the tenants against their landlords in the interest of 
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Catholic Emancipation, which papers were then in the 
possession of a collector of manuscripts in Ennis. The 
Irish Monthly—that most excellent Dublin magazine which 
the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J., edited for more than a 
quarter of a century—published some years ago a collection 
of documents under the title of ‘* O’Uonnell’s Papers,”’ 
which I have found most useful. My thanks are also due 
to Mr. John Murray for permitting me to supplement my 
collection of O’Connell’s letters by republishing from 
Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell some of the letters of 
O’Connell to his wife and daughters, and also extracts from 
his communications with Patrick Vincent FitzPatrick, who 
managed his financial affairs. I am also greatly indebted 
for valuable assistance to the late Mr. Daniel O’Connell, 
D.L., of Darrynane Abbey, Kerry—the grandson of the 
Irish Tribune—who, during my visit to Darrynane, placed 
at my service many interesting private papers, records, and 
memorials of his great ancestor. 


Micsaret, MacDonacu. 
March, 1929. 


DANILO CONVELEL 


CHAPTER I. 
THE O’CONNELL COUNTRY. 


THE baronies of Iveragh and the two Dunkerrons, in the 
south-west of Kerry, form a peninsula which juts like a 
tongue into the sea. On the north of the peninsula are the 
wide-spreading waters of Dingle Bay; on the south is the 
noble estuary of the Kenmare River, and in front roll 
the three thousand miles of the Atlantic Ocean. This 
remote corner of Kerry—one of the most westerly points 
of Europe—may be described as ‘* The O’Connell Country.”’ 
It was here the Irish Tribune was born; here he spent his 
boyhood’s years, and to this romantic spot he returned for 
rest and solace every autumn during his long and stormy 
political career. This land of mountain, lake, and sea 
presents, as one travels through it, ever-varying aspects 
of wild and rugged grandeur, and of soft and enchanting 
loveliness. All around are mountains of manifold outline 
and colour, clad in purple heather and golden gorse, 
according to the season, draped with hanging woods of ash 
and holly and arbutus, or presenting a front of stern, 
pitiless barren rock; and between them, in the hollows of 
beautiful glens and valleys, are dark lakes, fed by wild- 
rushing torrents. The coast of the peninsula, on its three 
sides opening to the Western Ocean, is indented by 
numerous bays and creeks and caves, faced with iron rocks, 
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against which the long rolling waves of the mighty, but 
fickle Atlantic—that ocean of infinite moods—croon with a 
ripple that is soft, soothing, and caressing in summer days, 
and in times of storm bellow and lash with fury. The little 
town of Cahirciveen is the capital of Iveragh and 
Dunkerron. The most westerly town of Ireland, it lies to 
the north-west of the peninsula, in a dip between two high 
mountains, by the waters of a creek running into Valentia 
Harbour, which separates Valentia Island (where the first 
submarine cable, connecting the old and the new worlds, 
was laid) from the mainland; and is relieved from the 
commonplace of most country towns by its magnificent 
frame of mountains. About a mile from the town, higher 
up the creek, or Valentia River, as it is called, are the 
ivied ruins of Carhen House, where Daniel O’Connell was 
bern, on August the 6th, 1775; and about sixteen miles 
away, over the Iveragh mountains, is Darrynane Abbey— 
romantically situated at the head of Darrynane Bay—the 
beloved hone of his youth and manhood. It is a land of 
inviolate and untamable grandeur. A land, too, of legend 
and tradition, of pagan forts, of Christian cells, and holy 
wells. 

O’Connell came of an ancient Gaelic sept, long associated 
with Kerry, though it can hardly be said to be historically 
distinguished. His ancestors, for more than a hundred 
years, were farmers at Darrynane. They were a prolific 
race. In each generation there was a houseful of sons and 
daughters at Darrynane. O’Connell’s grandparents had 
twenty-two children. The race was also long-lived. The 
grandfather, Daniel O’Connell, died in 1770, five years 
before his famous grandson’s birth; but the grandmother 
lived until she was ninety—far into the next century; and 
most of her twenty-two children also survived into their 
ninth decades. Their son, Maurice, who succeeded to 
Darrynane and ruled as head of the family for many years, 
was a very practical, hard-headed man of _ business. 
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Devoted to the making of money, he amassed a considerable 
fortune by buying young stock, like his father, fattening 
them on the grazing lands on the mountains about Darry- 
nane, and by producing salt butter and salt beef, chiefly for 
exportation. He carried his passion for saving to the point 
of eccentricity. A tax was imposed on the beaver hat—at 
the time, the favourite hat of the Irish gentry—but Maurice, 
to evade the imposition, took to wearing a small velvet cap, 
and hence was known colloquially, not only in the district, 
but in the family circle at Darrynane, as ‘‘ Hunting Cap.”’ 
His industry and saving disposition led to the substantial 
enlargement of the Darrynane property, even before the 
Relief Bill passed by the Irish Parliament in 1782 enabled 
Catholics to buy and sell land. Hugh Falvey, of Faha, 
who had conformed to the Protestant faith in order to 
become a barrister-at-law, acted as trustee for the property 
of his Catholic kinsman. But, growing old, he began to 
have scruples about swearing as a Protestant that he was 
the owner of the lands-——as the law enjoined—when in fact 
he was only the trustee for a Catholic relative, and so when 
Maurice asked him to purchase some more land for him, 
he sent the following reply :— 
My Dersar Maurice,—If I were a few years younger I 
would be as ready to oblige a friend as ever. I regret 


that I am too near my end to perjure myself any more, 
even for so old and valued a friend as yourself. 


** Hunting Cap’’ was assisted in the management of his 
cattle and dairies and salting vats by Morgan, his younger 
brother. Morgan married Catherine O’Mullane, of White- 
church, near the city of Cork, a lady of an old Celtic and 
Catholic family, which possessed a small freehold estate 
called Brittas, near Mallow, worth about £300 a year. 
From this union sprang the Irish Tribune. 

It is a strange circumstance that the parents of Daniel 
O’Connell, ‘“The Liberator,’’ the man who achieved Catholic 
Emancipation, should have been married by a Protestant 
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minister in a Protestant church, though they were both 
undoubtedly Catholics. According to the licence, deposited — 
in the old Record Office, Dublin, the marriage took place in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Cork, in April, 1771. 
Why the marriage should have taken place in a Protestant 
church is not clear. No explanation of it is to be found 
in the Penal Laws against Catholics. As inter-marriages 
between Protestants and Catholics were tending to the 
absorption of the Protestants in the Catholic faith in many 
parts of the country, Acts were passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment declaring such marriages null and void, and their 
offspring illegitimate. It was not until 1792 that the 
marriage of a Protestant and Catholic, if performed by a 
clergyman of the Established Church, was legalised. But 
though the Penal Laws thus prohibited imtermarriages 
between Protestants and Catholics, marriages between 
Catholics, performed by priests who were registered accord- 
ing to law, were recognised as valid. However, the 
wedding of O’Connell’s parents in a Protestant Church may ~ 
have been due to a desire to make assurance doubly sure, 
and to further secure some property under the marriage 
settlement. 

Morgan O’Connell was a big jolly man, an inveterate 
snuff-taker, and a remarkably good hand at a game of 
backgammon. As to the mother, the tradition among 
later generations of the family is that she was very clever, 
and very bright in manners, but not pretty. It is laid to 
her charge that ‘‘ she introduced cock noses, bad teeth, 
and bad hair into the family,’? which had been remarkable 
for generations for their handsome, regular features, and 
tall muscular frames. Morgan, after his-marriage, quitted 
the old roof at Darrynane, and built a home for himself 
beside the tiny Carhen stream, outside Cahirciveen. Here, 
says the family tradition, Daniel O’Connell, the second 
child of his parents, was born. I have, however, heard the 
story told by the peasantry of Iveragh, a story which has 
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been handed down for generations, that O’Connell was not 


| born at Carhen House. It is said that his mother, while 
j visiting Castlequinn, a district opposite Cahirciveen at the 
| other side of the Valentia River, took suddenly ill on 
; receiving information of the tragic death of a near relative, 
} and seeking refuge in the nearest cabin—the hut of the 
| ferryman—prematurely gave birth under its lowly roof 
| to ber great son. And could there have been a more 
| appropriate birthplace for him who is still venerated almost 


as a saint in the humble homes of Ireland? 
Morgan O’Connell devoted himself to commercial pur- 


; suits. He had vats for the manufacture of salt and the 
| tanning of leather at Carhen, and also a large store in 
| which he carried on a provision, drapery, and miscellaneous 


business. Iveragh and the two Dunkerrons, with their 
iron-bound coast-line, tortuous inlets, and creeks, land- 
locked bays, and capacious caverns, formed an ideal field 
for the smuggler’s avocation; and the most lucrative of the 
commercial pursuits of Daniel O’Connell’s father was a 
trade in contraband goods. He and his brother Maurice 
landed in Darrynane Bay cargoes of French silks, laces, 
rum, wines and brandies, tobacco, tea and sugar, which 
enclosed in butter casks, were sent over the hills on horses’ 
backs to traders in the towns of Tralee and Cork, or, 
stored in the warehouse at Carhen, were sold to the neigh- 
bouring gentry. It is hardly necessary to say that smug- 
gling did not carry with it in wild Iveragh—nor, indeed, in 
any part of Ireland—the slightest moral reproach. In fact, 
smuggling or ‘free trade’’—as it was euphemistically 
called by those engaged in it—was esteemed a perfectly 
legitimate pursuit, and even a highly honourable calling 
by all classes living on the Irish coastline. Most of the 
people shared either directly or indirectly in its profits. 
The gentry had their cellars cheaply stocked with wines and 
spirits; the ladies had tea and sugar and silks and laces; 
the peasantry were well paid for the work of unloading the 
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cargoes and storing them in the caves and warehouses ; 
and, besides, the lawlessness of the pursuit, with its element 
of danger, had an irresistible attraction. Laws had been 
passed by England placing the severest restrictions on Irish 
trade in defence of her own monopolies. Irish wool and 
Irish woollen goods, for instance, could only be exported to 
England, where the prices were four times less than in 
France. There was, consequently, a considerable illicit 
commerce with France in woollens. The goods which the 
O’Connells, Maurice and Morgan, sent to France were, 
however, not woollens, but salted butter, beef and hides— 
a legal trade—and on the return journey their boats brought 
back rich cargoes of contraband articles, which greatly 
contributed to the enjoyment of life in West Kerry. 

The dangers of the rock-bound coast of Iveragh, and the 
tumultuous sea which surrounded it, prevented the revenue 
cruisers from maintaining a strict watch for smugglers. 
Even if one of these obnoxious craft did appear on the 
scene, at an inopportune moment, it dare not follow the 
light smuggling vessels into the intricate and highly 
dangerous bays and creeks of West Kerry. It had, per- 
force, to remain outside in the open sea while the smugglers, 
knowing every channel, glided safely between the 
treacherous ridges and sharp points of rock, invisible 
beneath the rolling waves, and were soon safely at anchor 
in the quiet waters of the caves. It was on the land side 
that danger lay. The smugglers had to fear surprise visits 
of unduly zealous customs officers. This danger, as State 
records show, was usually guarded against by bribing the 
representatives of the law. But it happened that in 1782 a 
trusty and zealous revenue officer named Captain Whitwell ' 
Butler was stationed at Currane, now known as Waterville, 
and one day, swooping down on Darrynane, he discovered 
the brothers, Maurice O’Connell and Morgan O’Connell, and 
their cousin, Daniel O’Connell, of Tarmons, engaged, with 
a crowd of followers, in unloading a contraband cargo of 
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wines, brandies, and silks on the sands of Darrynane Bay. 
The goods were forfeited, though Captain Butler, who 
stayed for dinner at Darrynane, gallantly surrendered to the 
ladies of the household some materials for dresses in the 
cargo which they had been long expecting. But as the 
Captain with his men were, in the evening, returning over 
the mountains to Currane, they were attacked by a large 
party of peasants and badly beaten. A man named Kelly 
subsequently informed Butler that the O’Connells had 
instigated the attack, and had, in fact, offered £100 for 
the murder of the revenue officer. The O’Connells were 
arrested and returned for trial on the charge at the Kerry 
Assizes of 1788, but the Grand Jury, scouting the uncor- 
roborated testimony of an informer, threw out the bill. 
That the Grand Jury would have found a true bill, even if 
the evidence of guilt were stronger, was very improbable, 
for every man of them was connected, directly or indirectly, 
with smuggling. 

This then, was the stock from which Daniel O’Connell 
sprung. It was Irish of the Irish, and he, like his stock, 
was Irish of the Irish. His genius and his temperament, 
his life and his labours, reflect the virtues and the failings 
of the Gael. He gloried in his Celtic paternity. Pride of 
ancestry—that national trait of the Irish people—he pos- 
sessed without measure. All through life he was very 
sensitive on the point of his family history. In 18388 
biographical sketches of the most prominent statesmen and 
members of Parliament were published in London. 
O’Connell was included in the series, being well described as 
** a man who assumes rather the loftier character of the 
leader of a people than the conductor of a political party.’’ 
** Whether,’’ said the writer, ‘* Mr. O’Connell can with 
justice gratify his pride of ancestry by tracing back his 
lineage to some of the petty kings or chiefs of the Irish 
Celt, or whether, as his enemies maliciously assert, he is 
the grandson of a humble village tradesman, who had no 
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right to the prefix ‘ O’ to his name of Connell, it is, at any 
rate certain that his circumstances in early life were very 
humble.’’? ‘‘ The vagabond, he lies when he says I’m of 
humble origin,’? exclaimed O’Connell, on reading the 
sketch. ‘* My father’s family were very ancient, and my 
mother was a lady of the first rank.’? But, addressing a 
democratic audience in England a few years later, he con- 
fessed—influenced, no doubt, by the atmosphere of the 
tmoment— I have no pride of ancestry. I am the son of 
a grazier or gentleman farmer.’? That exactly was the 
position of the O’Connells—or Connells—of Darrynane at 
Daniel O’Connell’s birth. They were graziers, or cattle 
dealers, of easy circumstances and of good standing in 
Kerry. It is true that O’Connell’s grandfather and his 
father and uncle did not. use the Gaelic prefix of ‘‘ O” to 
the family name, but that was not because they had 
no title to the ‘*O’’—it formed, of course, an 
essential part of the name in the Gaelic tongue—but 
because the Penal Laws induced many ancient Irish families 
to attempt to conceal themselves, as it were, by dropping 
the aggressively Irish ‘‘ O ’’ and the ‘* Mac.’? The use of 
the prefix ‘* O’? was resumed by the younger members cf 
the Darrynane family, who went abroad to seek their 
fortunes on the battle-fields or in the Courts of the 
Continent, and as the operation of the Penal Laws became 
relaxed, the example was followed by those who remained 
at home. Daniel O’Connell came of a worthy Gaelic 
Catholic genealogy, but in name and in fame he was 
himself the first of the family. 

If the story of his birth in a peasant cabin be unfounded, 
there is no doubt that the first years of his life were spent 
in one of these humble dwellings. The curious old Irish 
custom of having the children of the gentry, immediately 
after birth, suckled and reared by healthy young matrons 
of the peasant class, known as “* fosterage,’’ still prevailed 
in West Kerry, and accordingly the infant O’Connell was 
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sent to the wife of his father’s herdsman, who lived in a 
| cabin on the Iveragh mountains. He had passed his third 
year when he was brought back again to Carhen. Just 
before he left the dwelling of the herdsman, a wedding took 
place there. It was attended by a crowd of the neighbours, 
and there was the usual drinking and merrymaking. He 
returned to Carhen, a precocious and observant child, and, 
noticing how frequently parties assembled under its hospi- 
table roof for dinner or a dance, he asked his mother in 
Irish, ‘Is there a wedding here every night??? On 
another occasion his father inquired of the child whether 
he ever had fresh mutton for dinner at Teiromoile, the place 
where he had been nursed. ‘‘ Yes,’? he replied. ‘‘ Where 
did you get it?’ asked the father. ‘* Oh,” said the child, 
who still regarded the kind folk in the herdsman’s hut as 
his real parents, ‘‘ My dad brought in one of Morgan 
O’Connell’s sheep and killed it.”? The father laughed 
heartily. ‘*‘I now know,’’ said he, ‘* the fate of my 
missing sheep.”’ 
In this remote and secluded corner of Kerry, surrounded 
_ by lofty mountains difficult of access from the towns of 
Tralee and Cork (between which it lay about equal dis- 
tance), the character of the peasantry had for centuries a 
clear field for development on its own lines uninfluenced by 
contact with the outer world. The people were almost as 
primitive in their habits and as thoroughly Gaelic as their 
forefathers who lived before the Revolution of 1688. It 
was from that date when the cause of the Stuarts went down 
that the decay of Celticism—in all parts of Ireland at least 
where the arm of the Executive Authority was strong—may 
be said to have set in under the operation of the Penal Laws. 
The Gaelic language was spoken in Iveragh; there all the 
old Gaelic customs prevailed. The people were exclusively 
Catholic, and despite the Popery Laws, they freely wor- 
shipped according to the rites of the ancient faith. The 
chapel, it is true, was a mere mud hovel, without a cross or 
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bell—for even in this distant part of Kerry every form of 
ostentation in the practice of the Catholic religion had to 
be avoided; but the peasantry went openly to Mass on 
Sundays and holidays, and, living in close touch by sea 
with the Continent, they never lacked the ministrations of 
priests, who, disdaining to register themselves, as the law 
required—risking thereby arrest and banishment—lived as 
chaplains with important families like the O’Connells, or 
shared the humbler lives and poverty of the common 
people in their cabins. And though the old Catholic gentry 
were shorn of their old ruling powers as chieftains, those 
of them who, like the O’Connells of Iveragh, still held a 
scanty inheritance on the scene of their ancient dominions, 
were almost as influential, and had as strong a hold on the 
devotion of the people, as in the far-off days when each was 
the supreme authority in his district. 

Irish was the first language that Daniel O’Connell spoke. 
He learned it from his foster-mother, as the nurse was 
called, and lisped it with his foster brothers and sisters 
as they played on the mud floor of the cabin. A little 
English was known by the peasantry for trading purposes 
at fairs and markets, but Irish was universally spoken, and 
O*Connell himself did not know a word of the ‘* Beurla,”’’ 
as the Saxon tongue is called in Gaelic, until he was four 
years of age. The clan spirit, devotion to the survivors of 
the old Catholic gentry, being still strong and ardent in 
Iveragh, there was the closest intercourse between the 
upper and lower classes; and O’Connell, growing up a 
bright, eager, impulsive lad, fond of outdoor life, was free 
of every cabin in West Kerry, just as the occupants of 
these lowly abodes had admission to the great houses 
of chief, or landlord, or large farmer, and participated in 
their hospitality. He joined in all the dances and hurling 
matches of the peasantry; he learned their songs, and 
absorbed their favourite airs as they were played on bag- 
pipes and fiddle at the festive gatherings. He heard their 
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stories told in Gaelic by the blazing turf fires in the cabins 
during the long winter evenings—the hero tales, the folk-lore, 
the wild and beautiful legends, and the stories of the saints 
and holy places of Iveragh. The intimate acquaintance with 
the domestic life, the habits and customs, the virtues and 
failings of the people which he thus obtained were of the 
utmost value to him during his career as a lawyer and an 
agitator. He was able to probe to the depths of the Irish 
character ; he knew its good points and its bad, all its twists 
and turns; he could strike every note of passion and sor- 
row and mirth to which it was sensitive. Hence, his 
amazing success as a cross-examiner at the Bar, and his 
profound influence over the enormous crowds which 
attended the ‘‘ monster meetings”? of the Repeal agitation 
in the years to come. 

Maurice O’Connell, of Darrynane, having no children of 
his own, adopted his nephew Daniel as his heir, and as the 
boy could well be spared from the teeming paternal house- 
hold at Carhen—for there the children came rapidly—at 
Darrynane, which he was to inherit, he spent much of his 
time in his early impressionable years. A boy of sensi- 
bility and imagination like young O’Connell must have been 
greatly influenced by the peculiar nature of his early 
surroundings in wild Iveragh—the history of the family 
from which he sprang, the time and place of his birth, the 
training and education of his youth, the striking individu- 
ality, and the intense racial and religious prejudices of the 
personages and people with whom he was brought into 
intimate relations. Whether at Carhen or at Darry- 
nane, he looked abroad on lands of which his forefathers 
had been stripped for their fidelity to creed and race. Then 
what emotions the scenery of West Kerry, its savage 
grandeur, its tender grace, must have stirred in the youth- 
ful breast, and what impressions it must have left on the 
youthful mind of O’Connell! Certainly a more ideal 
environment could not be imagined for the boyhood of one 
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destined to become a Tribune of the people than is formed 
by the wild seas, the rugged cliffs, and the untamed 
mountains of West Kerry—those striking embodiments of 
the force and majesty of Nature. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE DAWN OF MANHOOD. 


O’CoNNELL passed fifteen years of his childhood and 
boyhood in West Kerry. In the summer of 1790 he left 
home, with his younger brother Maurice, for the school of 
Father Harrington, at Redington, two miles from Cove, 
which was opened in 1782 on the relaxation of the Penal 
Laws, and is said to have been the first public Catholic school 
opened in Ireland since the proscription of the Catholic 
religion after the fall of the Stuarts. The brothers remained 
at the seminary for six months only. William Fagan, one 
of O’Connell’s Repeal M.P’s in the years to come, states 
that he was told by his father, a pupil at Father 
Harrington’s school in 1790, that O’Connell ‘* did not dis- 
play any extraordinary precocity of intellect,’’ and was but 
an ** ordinary scholar.’? O’Connell, however, was fond of 
boasting that he was the only boy at school who had never 
been punished. ‘* I owed this,’’ said he, *‘ to my attention. 
I was in childhood remarkably quick and persevering. My 
childish propénsity to idleness was overcome by fear of 
disgrace. I desired to excel, and could not brook the idea 
of being inferior to others.’*? One day he idled, and the 
teacher, finding him deficient in his lessons, threatened to 
chastise him. ‘* Don’t beat me for half-an-hour,”’ cried 
the youth, shrinking from the indignity, ‘* and if I have 
not my lesson by that time, beat me then.’’ The teacher 
granted him the reprieve, and the lesson—a difficult one— 
was thoroughly mastered up to time. 

Meantime ‘‘ Hunting Cap,’? who was defraying the 
expenses of the youths at school, consulted one of his 
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younger brothers, Daniel O’Connell, a colonel in the French 
army, as to the continental college in which they might 
best complete their education. The Penal Laws still closed 
the doors of Trinity College, Dublin, to the Catholics; and 
at the end of the eighteenth century, as at the beginning, 
Catholic parents had to send their children abroad for a 
University training. The only change for the better was 
that it was no longer necessary secretly to convey the boys 
overseas in smuggling luggers. The statute prohibiting the 
sending of Catholic children abroad to be educated had 
fallen into disuse; and sons of the gentry intended for the 
priesthood, the practice of medicine, or mercantile pursuits 
at home, or who proposed to seek in,the military and 
diplomatic services of France and Spain and Austria fields 
for the exercise of their ability and valour, were sent openly 
to the Catholic colleges at Paris, Rome, Douay, Salamanca, 
St. Omer, Louvain, Liége, Antwerp, Lisbon, and other 
centres of France, Italy, and Spain, some of which had 
been specially founded to provide English and _ Irish 
Catholics with the higher education which they were denied 
at home. 

Uncle Daniel wrote to his brother Maurice at Darrynane 
that the English college at St. Omer, a town in French 
Flanders, was the most suitable for their nephews. Accord- 
ingly, the two boys left Cove towards the end of the year 
1790 in a brig bound for London. The captain was to land 
them at Dover, whence they were to take the packet to 
Ostend en route for St. Omer. It was O’Connell’s first 
glimpse of England, and the reception he met with on 
landing was most inauspicious. As the tide was out when 
they arrived off Dover, the vessel could not put into the 
harbour, and a boat was lowered to convey the boys ashore. 
On reaching the beach the boat capsized, and O’Connell 
was ducked in the surf. 

The boys entered St. Omer in January 1791. In the 
simple, unsophisticated letters Daniel O’Connell sent home 
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to his uncle, which are still preserved at Darrynane Abbey, 
he appears a docile and dutiful youth indeed. ‘ In this 
college,’’ he writes, February 8rd, 1792, ‘‘ are taught the 
Latin and Greek authors, French, English, and Geography, 
besides lessons given during recreation hours. in music, danc- 
ing, fencing, and drawing’’; and reporting his progress in 
studies, he adds: ‘‘I got second in Latin, Greek, and 
English, and eleventh in French.’’ Of course he stood in 
awe of ** Hunting Cap.’’ He signed his letters to his uncle, 
** Your affectionate and dutiful nephew, Daniel O’Connell,”’ 
or, ** Your grateful, dutiful, and affectionate nephew.’’ 
This high-flown paragraph appears in a letter dated April 
16th, 1792 : ‘* We hope, my dear uncle, that our conduct 
will merit a continuation of your unparalleled friendship 
towards us; you may be convinced that we do our utmost 
endeavours for that purpose, and, as we know you require 
no more, we hope, with God’s assistance, to be able to 
-succeed.’? Young Daniel had not the means of indulging 
in any forbidden pleasures, for he and his brother were 
allowed only threepence a fortnight each pocket-money. 
‘* The President told me,’’ he writes to his uncle, ** that he 
would give the £10 we brought here to the Procurator 
to be given to us at the rate of 6d. ster. a fortnight.’’ He 
had a good appetite, apparently. ‘‘ We had leave to eat 
meat during the Lent,’’ he joyfully writes. 

In these letters we see only a raw simple lad without any 
ambition, save to learn his lessons in order to please his 
uncle. However, the English President of St. Omer’s 
College, the Rev. Dr. Stapylton (afterwards Vicar Apostolic 
of the Midland district of England) was so impressed by 
the lad’s ability and industry that he forecasted for him 
eminence in after life. In reply to a letter from ‘* Hunting 
Cap’’ asking for his views on the talents and prospects of 
his two nephews, Dr. Stapylton wrote in January 1792 : 


You desire to have my candid opinion respecting your 
nephews, and you very properly remark that no habit can 
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be worse than that of the instructors of youth who seek 


to gratify the parents of those under their care by ascribing | 


to them talents and qualities which they do not really 
possess. You add that being “‘ only the uncle,’’ of these 
young men, you can afford to hear the real truth respecting 
their abilities or deficiencies. It is not my habit to disguise 
the precise truth in reply to such enquiries as yours. You 
shall therefore have my opinion with perfect candour. 

I begin with the younger—Maurice. His manner and 
demeanour are quite satisfactory. He is gentlemanly in 
his conduct, and much loved by his fellow-students. He is 
not deficient in abilities, but he is idle and fond of amuse- 
ment. I do not think he will answer for any laborious 
profession, but I will answer for it that he will not be guilty 
of anything discreditable—at least, such is my firm belief. 

With respect to the elder—Daniel—I have but one 
sentence to write about him, and that is that I never was 
so much mistaken in my life as I shall be unless he is 
destined to make a remarkable figure in society. 


On August 20th, 1792, after a stay of a year and seven 
months at St. Omer, the boys were transferred to the English 
College at Douay, an ancient town of France. It owed its 
origin (like the college of St. Omer) to the persecutions of 
the English Catholics in the reign of Elizabeth, having 
been founded for the training of Catholic priests for service 
in England in 1568, mainly by Cardinal William Allen. 
There was a separate foundation for secular students. 
Writing on September 14th, 1792, Daniel gave his uncle a 
rather doleful account of the journey from St. Omer to 
Douay. ‘* The Procurator only gave us a crown each, 
which was barely sufficient for the road, as we left St. Omer 
before breakfast time, and did not arrive here until very 
late in the evening.’? What is worse, he did not get enough 
to eat at the college. ‘* The pension here is twenty-five 
guineas a year,’’ he tells his uncle, and adds in a tearful 
strain, ‘* We get very small portions at dinner. Most of 
the lads (those who are on Bourses excepted) get what 
they call seconds—that is, a second portion every day, and 
for this they pay £8 or £4 extraordinary. We would be 
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much obliged to you for leave to get them; but this as you 
please.’? Poor boy! How tantalising to him it must have 
been to see at dinner the more favoured youths treated to a 
second helping while he had to leave the table with his 
ppetite unsatisfied. What reply ‘‘ Hunting Cap’’ sent to 
the letter, I have not been able to ascertain ; but whatever it 
as, a long time probably elapsed. before it arrived, and more- 
over the postage between France and Darrynane—-six shil- 
lings—did not encourage frequent intercommunication. “ It 
is said that all the letters which leave this kingdom are first 
sent to Paris, where they are opened,’’ Daniel tells his 
uncle. ‘* If this is the case it may in some measure account 
for the great length of time our letters take before you 
receive them.”’ 

The boys remained at Douay College only five months. 
They saw something of the French Revolution which, with 
all its sanguinary horrors and heroic episodes, was being 
enacted at the time. On November 6, 1792, Dumouriez, 
perhaps the greatest soldier after Napoleon in the Revolu- 
tionary army, won the victory of Jemappes, in the Austrian 
Netherlands, just beyond the French border, and within 
thirty-six miles of Douay, a victory which crushed the 
attempted invasion of France by the Allies—that ill-fated 
campaign in which the boys’ uncle, Daniel O’Connell, took 
part—and saved the Republic. ‘‘ I was always in terror,”’ 
said O’Connell, referring to this period of his life, ** lest the 
scoundrels should cut our throats. On one occasion a 
waggoner of Dumouriez’s army scared me and a set of my 
fellow-collegians who had walked out from Douay, crying, 
* Voila les jeunes Jesuits! Les Capuchines!’ So we ran 
back to our college as fast as we could, and, luckily, the 
vagabond did not follow us.’’ In a letter to “‘ Hunting 
Cap,’’ dated Douay, January 17th, 1793, O’Connell writes : 
‘“‘ The present state of affairs in this country is truly alarm- 
ing. The conduct the English have pursued with regard 
to the French in England makes us dread to be turned off 
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every day. In the case of war with England, this is almost 
inevitable.’? Before this letter reached Darrynane, the 
college was suppressed and the buildings turned into a mili- 
tary barracks. St. Omer’s, about the same time, was 
converted into an army hospital. The boys left Douay 
for Calais, to return to Ireland, on January 21st, 1793—the 
very day that the King, Louis the Sixteenth, was publicly 
executed at Paris—and it was not without danger that they 
journeyed to the coast. For safety’s sake, the boys wore 
the tricolour cockade in their hats; but even this did not 
save them from ill-usage. Their conveyance was attacked 
by soldiers, and ‘* young priests’? and ‘“‘little aristocrats’ 
were the mildest of the terms of opprobrium hurled at 
them. 

The next day, as the English packet sailed out of Calais 
for Dover, young O’Connell tore the tricolour out of his 
hat and trampled it under foot before flinging it into the 
sea. Some French fishermen rowing past reverently rescued 
the cockade and volubly cursed the varlet who had so 
outraged it. A youth like O’Connell, brought up at home 
in an atmosphere in which all the evils of Ireland were 
ascribed to the Revolution of 1688, and the failure of the 
Stuart cause, and further imbibing in the French schools 
strong monarchical and Catholic opinions, could not 
possibly witness unaffected such glimpses as he caught of 
the French Revolution. The experience left deep in his 
mind impressions which were never obliterated. He saw 
the fall of an ancient dynasty amid wild scenes of anarchy 
and bloodshed; he witnessed the churches of his faith 
profaned and desecrated by mobs, and its sacred symbols 
trampled on and defiled; and as the result he retained to 
the end of his life an unmitigated hatred of bloodshed and 
revolution and a profound conviction that the Catholic 
faith and monarchical institutions were essential for the 
restraint of popular excesses in politics. At the most 
critical periods of his career as an agitator, when, driven by 
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| the force of events, he brought Ireland to the very verge 
| of rebellion, the thought of the murder, the rapine, and the 
) sacrilege which attended the French Revolution compelled 
him to draw back in dread of the terrible consequences of 
) setting loose the political and religious passions of the 
people. 
| On arriving in London the youths were received by their 
} uncle, Colonel O’Connell, now a Royalist exile from France, 
| and busy with a scheme, sanctioned by William Pitt, the 
| Prime Minister, for raising an Irish Brigade for service 
| under the British flag. In a letter to “‘ Hunting Cap,’’ he 
| wrote : ‘* Our two nephews are well, and improved in their 
| carriage and demeanour. Dan is, indeed, promising every- 
thing that is good and estimable, and I hope Maurice will 
/ conform to your commands, and merit your goodness.’’ 
| The haste with which they had been forced to leave Douay 
'is shown by an extract from a letter dated ‘* London, 
| March 21st, 1798,’’ from Daniel to his uncle at Darrynane : 


I send you by my Uncle Dan’s orders, although it is not 
-a month since Maurice wrote, the accounts as they come 
from Douay. We left most of our furniture, together with 
my violin, to be sold; but they have been seized by the 
Municipality, as was every other article which had no 
particular owner then present, all such goods being con- 
sidered as National property. When we came to London 
we had every single article of wearing apparel to buy, and 
as things are excessively dear here, a large sum of money ‘s 


sgon expended. 
| 


When the boys returned to West Kerry there must have 
been many an anxious consultation at Carhen and Darry- 
nane as to Daniel’s future career. He was the eldest son 
of a family of ten—four sons and six daughters—-and now 
that he was eighteen years old, it was time for some 
business or avocation to be chosen for him. It is said that 
his uncle intended him for the priesthood. A biographical 
sketch in the Dublin Evening Post in July, 1828, after the 
historic Clare Election, made the statement. It was then 
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somewhat indignantly denied by O'Connell. “‘ I was not 
intended for the Church,’’ he wrote. ‘*‘ No man respects, 
loves, or submits to the Church with more alacrity than I. 
But I was not intended for the priesthood. It is not usual 
for the Catholic gentry of Ireland to determine the religious 
destiny of their children, and being an eldest son, born to 
an independence, the story of my having been intended for 
the Church is a pure fabrication.’? But it is still told in 
West Kerry that the priesthood was originally chosen for 
him, and that he was consequently known in youth as 
‘‘ Father Dan.’? It may have had no other foundation 
than the fact that he was sent to France to complete his 
education. The colleges of the Continent were at that time 
the great nurseries of the Irish priesthood, and when a 
young man was sent to school abroad it was generally 
supposed that if he was not to be a soldier in a foreign 
service, he was to be a priest at home. O”’Connell’s 
profession was probably determined by the passing of a 
Catholic Relief Act by the Irish Parliament in 1793, which 
threw cpen the legal profession to Catholics, and certainly 
the Bar was the very avocation for which his genius and 
temperament were best adapted. 

The Act of 1793 settled the political status of the 
Catholics of Ireland until the passing of the Emancipation 
Act, 1829. It was entitled, ‘‘ An Act for the Relief of His 
Majesty’s Popish or Roman Catholic Subjects in Ireland.” 
The Irish Parliament was induced to pass it by an address 
presented to George the Third in the preceding year by a 
representative deputation of the Catholics of Ireland, led 
by John Keogh, a Dublin draper of ability and popularity, — 
expressive of the most loyal attachment to the Throne, 
which gave the King great satisfaction. The Act swept 
away the legal restraints and penalties which practically 
disabled Catholics from possessing, inheriting, and bequeath- 
ing property. It abolished the oath that every voter at a 
Parliamentary election was required to take denying that 
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|he was a Papist or was married to a Papist, or that he 
brought up his children in the Popish religion. Catholics 
| were thus enabled, for the first time, to vote for candidates 
|in county constituencies for the Irish House of Commons. 
|} It qualified Catholics for the magistracy. It permitted 
jthem to carry arms, if they possessed property of the annual 
| value of £10 and upwards in freehold or of the value of 
| £300 in personalty. It qualified them to be Grand Jurors, 
and to serve on petty juries in all cases. They could hold 
}commissions in the army and navy—the higher ranks in 
both services being excepted—and were eligible for subordi- 
nate appointments in the Civil Service. Trinity College 
| was opened to them, and they could go up for the degrees 
|of Dublin University and the College of Physicians. 

| But before a Catholic could avail himself of any of these 
| concessions, he was obliged to take, in addition to an oath 
of allegiance, an oath of abjuration of the most humiliating 
character, such was its subtle guarding against mental 
jreservation or equivocation on the part of those who sub- 
) scribed to it. This oath, embodied in the Act of 1798, was 
as follows :— 


ial, A. B , do swear that I do abjure, condemn, and 
} detest as un-Christian and impious the principle that it is 
{lawful to murder, destroy, or anyways injure any person 
| whatsoever, for or under the pretence of being a heretic; 
| and I do declare solemnly before God that I believe no act 
jin itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, can ever be justified 
jor excused by or under pretence or colour that it was 
| done either for the good of the Church or in obedience to 
any ecclesiastical power whatsoever. I also declare that it 
fis not an article of the Catholic faith, neither am I thereby 
irequired to believe or profess that the Pope is infallible, or 
ithat I am bound to obey an order in its own nature 
}immoral, though the Pope, or any ecclesiastical power, 
{should issue or direct such order; but, on the contrary, I 
| hold that it would be sinful in me to pay any respect or 
lobedience thereto. I further declare that I do not believe 
|that any sin whatsover committed by me can be forgiven 
| at the mere will of any Pope or any priest, or of any person 
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whatsoever; but that sincere sorrow for past sins,.a firm 
and sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to atone 
to God, are previous and indispensable requisites to estab- 
lish a well-founded expectation of forgiveness; and that any 
person who receives absolution without these previous 
requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any remission of 
his sins, incurs the additional guilt of violating a Sacrament ; 
and I do swear that I will defend to the utmost of my 
power the settlement and arrangement of property in this 
country as established by the laws now in being. I do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert the present Church Establishment for the purpose 
of substituting a Catholic Establishment in its stead, and I 
do solemnly swear that I will not exercise any privilege to 
which I am or may become entitled to disturb and weaken 
the Protestant religion and Protestant Government in this 
Kingdom. So help me, God. 


An Irish law student had, at this time, to keep terms at 
one of the English Inns of Court (or, as O’Connell himself 
once put it, should eat a certain number of legs of mutton 
at the Inn dinners) before he could become a member of 
the Irish Bar. Accordingly, O’Connell left West Kerry 
early in 1794 for London, to go through the first period of 
his legal studentship. There has been much confusion as 
to the exact Inn at which he studied. Middle Temple, 
Inner Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn—all the Inns 
of Court, in fact—have been mentioned. The following 
entry, which I take from the ‘‘ Lincoln’s Inn Admission 
Book,” settles the point :— 


Lincoln’s Inn, 1794. 


Daniel O’Connell, gentleman, eldest son of Morgan 
O’Connell, of Cahern, in the County of Kerry, in the 
Kingdom of Ireland, Esquire, is admitted into the Society 
of this Inn this 30th day of January, in the thirty-fourth 
year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord, George the Third, 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, etc., and in the year of Our 
Lord, 1794, and hath thereupon paid to the use of this 
Society the sum of three pounds three shillings and four 
pence, 
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** Hunting Cap” consulted his brother, Colonel O’Connell, 
who was still in London, as to young Daniel’s allowance. 
“*T really think,’’ replied the Colonel, writing on March 
12th, 1794, ‘* from what I have learned, and from what I. 
can compute, that he would be unable to support himself 
in the most modest gentility under £180 English per 
annum.’’ The amount staggered the frugal and economical 
Maurice O’Connell in wild Iveragh, and a long time elapsed 
before he recovered sufficiently to return to the painful 
subject; for Colonel O’Connell, in another letter written 
more than a year later, on March 14th, 1795, and from 
Dublin, where he now was raising his regiment of the Irish 
Brigade, exclusively Catholic, for service under the British 
flag, gives his brother the following worldly-wise advice :— 

I really spoke from conviction when I told you our 
nephew could not possibly live in London under £180 or 
£140 per annum. Every article has risen in price very 
considerably, and in the line he lives in a certain appearance 
must be kept up. You know as well as I do that profes- 
sional abilities, however transcendent, require to be sup- 
ported by genteel manners and gentlemanly education. 
Mixing in good company is the only way of acquiring them, 
and if a young man is obliged for want of means to live as 
a recluse, it cannot be expected that he will appear in the 
world with all the advantages which the habit of living in 
good company can alone confer—a consciousness of which 
is, in my opinion, likely to beget a diffidence and timidity 
which the world is apt to construe in an uncharitable light. 

It is clear from these letters that O’Connell had only a 
slender allowance from ‘* Hunting Cap’’—just sufficient, 
perhaps, to pay his lodgings and the fees of his Inn, and 
allowing little margin for the pleasures which the great 
metropolis spreads so alluringly before a young man fresh 
from the country. But, nevertheless, O’Connell enjoyed 
this period of his life in London with characteristic zest. 
He went to Drury Lane Theatre occasionally, and was fond 
of boating on the Upper Thames. He delighted in visiting 
the debating clubs in the taverns and coffee-houses of the 
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Strand and Fleet Street, especially the Coger’s Hall, then 
in Shoe Lane, a narrow turning off the east end of Fleet 
Street, where his two eminent countrymen, the great 
orators, Henry Grattan and John Philpot Curran, in their 
student days, also made their first essays in public 
speaking. 

He lodged with a Mrs. Rigby, at Chiswick, then a smiling 
rural village by the Upper Thames. The house, known as 
Walpole House, is still a fine commodious dwelling on the 
Mall, fronting the river. ‘“‘ An island covered with reeds 
and osiers lies opposite the door and extends some lengths 
both ways,’’ wrote O’Connell in a description of the place, 
referring to what is known as Chiswick ’eyot. Early in 
December he began to keep a diary, which he continued, 
off and on, until the opening of 1798—a period of three 
years—and its entries disclose his manner of life, and the 
development of his political opinions. His reading consisted 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, Coke on Littleton, and 
Espinasse’s Nisi Prius, and, outside these law books, the 
Bible and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

On December 11th, 1794, when he had passed his 
twentieth year, he writes: ‘I have this day begun the 
Bible. I have never read it through.’? He is continually 
reproaching himself for harmless failings. ‘‘ I remain in 
general too long in bed,’’? he writes. ‘* This I must 
endeavour to correct. It is a custom equally detrimental 
to the constitution and to the mind. It destroys the 
vigour and energy of the one, and prevents, by its consump- 
tion of time, the other from acquiring that strength which 
information inspires.”” This homily was due to the fact 
that the previous night he went to bed at a quarter past 
twelve o’clock, and did not rise till five minutes past eleven 
next morning. On another day he says: ‘‘ I went to bed 
last night a few minutes after twelve, and got up this 
morning at nine. This is giving too much time to sleep. 
However, I hope we shall improve as we go on.”? But he 
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failed to mend his ways. On January 19th, 1795, a month 
later, he writes :-— 


I went to bed last night at half-past twelve, and got up 
this morning at ten. Since I commenced this journal at 
Chiswick I have felt many salutary effects from thus taking 
a retrospective view of my conduct. I study much more 
than I did. Indeed, while at home I read or write almost 
continually ; but in the article of sleep I am as culpable as 
ever. Instead of going to bed early and getting up early, 
I do the reverse. Many resolutions I have formed on this 
head; no beneficial effect has ensued. The resolution of 
the present moment may be as futile as its predecessors. 


Thus he goes on upbraiding himself for his shortcomings, 
like a youth of good intentions but infirm will. ‘* I remark 
a great deal of neglect, or, at least, a dilatoriness, which 
seems a constitutional failing of mine,’? he says. ‘* I must 
endeavour to be more than usually active for some time 
in order to get rid of this bad habit.”? He thus comments 
on his style of writing: ‘* The greatest fault of mine is 
want of due connection. My letters and writings in 
general have the appearance more of a jumbled mass than 
of a united train of ideas. The defect has, I believe, two 
sources—the one an inherent shallowness of conception, the 
other frequent interruption. The first can be remedied 
by the attainment of a large stock of ideas. The latter, 
being only a bad custom, may be laid aside with the assist- 
ance of care.’? On the very same day, December 12th, 
1795, he also writes : ‘‘ I have written part of my letter 
to my uncle Maurice.’? Again, on December 138th, he 
says : ‘* I should have finished my letter to my uncle this 
day, and I have not done it. This is another instance of 
the neglect with which I have taxed myself so justly. The 
fact is, I did intended to terminate the letter, but put off 
executing my intention from hour to hour, and so, while I 
was resolving to act, the day stole away. So true it is 
that procrastination is the thief of time.’? At last, on 
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December 14th, he makes the entry : “‘ I finished the letter 
to my uncle, and read thirty-two pages of Gibbon.”’ 

This letter to ‘* Hunting Cap,’’ which took O’Connell four 
days to complete—for it is dated ‘* Chiswick, near London, 
December 10th, 1795’’—is in many respects a remarkable 
production. It shows a considerable improvement in 
O’Connell’s epistolary style, though many of the phrases 
are still ornate and rhetorical. It was prepared with 
exceeding care, with a view, no doubt, of impressing the 
arbiter of his fortunes, who held as tight a hold of the 
purse strings. It begins :— 


I am now only four miles from town, yet perfectly retired. 
I pay the same price for board and lodging as I should in 
London; but I enjoy many advantages here besides air and 
retirement. The society in the house is mixed—I mean, 
composed of men and women, all of whom are people of 
rank and knowledge of the world; so that their conversation 
and manners are perfectly well adapted to rub off the rust 
of scholastic education. Nor is there any danger of riot or 
dissipation, as they are all advanced in life, another student 
of law and I being the only young persons in the house. 
This young man is my most intimate acquaintance, and the 
only friend I have found among my acquaintance. His 
name is Bennett. He is an Irishman of good family 
connections and fortune. He is prudent and strictly 
economical. He has good sense, ability, and application. 
I knew him before my journey to Ireland. It was before 
that period our friendship commenced. So that, on the 
whole, I spend my time here, not only pleasantly, but I 
hope very usefully. 


He then goes on, in some most interesting passages, to 
describe his ambitions and the programme of life which, 
in the first flush of sanguine twenty, he had laid down 
for himself : 


I have now two objects to pursue—the one the attainment 
of knowledge, the other the acquisition of all those qualities 
which constitute the polite gentleman. I am convinced 
that the former, besides the immediate pleasure which it 
yields, is calculated to raise me to honours, rank, and 
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fortune; and I know that the latter serves as a general 
passport of the first recommendation, and as for the motives 
of ambition which you suggest, I assure you that no man 
can possess more of it than I do. I have, indeed, a glowing, 
and—if I may use the expression—an enthusiastic ambition, 
which converts every toil into a pleasure and every study 
into an amusement. Though Nature may have given me 
subordinate talents, I never will be satisfied with a subordi- 
nate situation in my profession. No man is able, I am 
aware, to supply the total deficiency of abilities; but every- 
body is capable of improving and enlarging a stock, how- 
ever small and in its beginning contemptible. It is this 
refiection which affords me most consolation. If I do not 
rise at the Bar I will not have to meet the reproaches of 
my conscience. It is not because I assert these things now 
that I should conceive myself entitled to call on you to 
believe them. I refer that conviction, which I wish to 
inspire, to your experience. I hope—nay, I flatter myself— 
that when we meet again the success of my efforts to 
correct those bad habits which you pointed out to me will 
be apparent. Indeed, as for my knowledge in the profes- 
sional line, that cannot be discovered for some years to 
come, but I have time in the interval to prepare myself 
to appear with great éclat on the grand theatre of the 
world. 


But O’Connell was preparing himself by other means 
besides study for appearing ‘* with great éclat on the grand 
theatre of the world,’’ as he magniloquently phrases it. I 
am afraid he did not give the stern uncle a complete picture 
of his life-and habits. He was not altogether the quiet, 
steady, retiring, studious youth of his own circumspect 
description. A youth of twenty with an impulsive, hot- 
tempered, and pugnacious temperament, away from home 
in a great city, will not for a hundred stern uncles to whom 
he is indebted for his supplies confine himself solely to the 
study of books. Thus it is that a couple of nights after 
O’Connell had posted the letter to ‘* Hunting Cap’’ he was 
involved in a quarrel with one Douglas Thompson, son of a 
Chiswick brewer. It is significant, perhaps, that the 
dispute arose at a tavern bar in the village. How serious 
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it was is shown by the following epistle, which was found 
among O’Connell’s papers :— 
Chiswick, 
December 18th, 1795. 


S1r,—Unless you make it a point of disclosing to me the 
reason of your expressions last night I shall most certainly 
look upon and treat you as everyone deserves who deviates 
so much from the character and manners of a gentleman. 
Depend upon it, nothing but the idea of the mortification 
it would have been to General Morrison prevented me from 
treating you at that moment as you justly deserve. 

I am, etc., DoucLas THOMPSON. 


The episode ended without any resort to personal chastise- 
ment or the use of pistols. O’Connell, reflecting on it in 
his diary, says: ‘‘ All I have to fear is precipitation in 
plunging myself in future into quarrels.’’ ‘‘ 1 know,’’ he 
goes on in a passage, doubly interesting in view of his 
famous duel with D’Esterre twenty years later, ‘‘ I know 
that duelling is a vice; yet there is a certain charm in the 
independence which it bestows on a man that endears it 
even to many thinking minds. I have, however, made a 
resolution not to fight a duel from the time that 1 become 
independent of the worid.”’ 

Having kept the required number of terms at Lincoln’s 
Inn, O’Connell repaired to Dublin to keep another 
prescribed number of terms at King’s Inn, before he could 
be called to the Irish Bar. He had just crossed the 
threshold of manhood when he arrived in Dublin in 
December, 1796. As yet the political situation did not 
interest him. The entries in his diaries are mainly con- 
cerned with his reading. On December 10th he writes: 


My life, though not in any degree insipid, is monotonous, 
and I spend the greater part of the day in the library in 
the perusal of a favourite author. I feel not the time slip 
away. Were the library to remain open till one o’clock at 
night I am sure I should, frequently, be there at that hour. 
As it strikes ten I am forced very reluctantly to leave it. 
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The first impulse to patriotic aspirations came, however, 
at this period. He writes on December 28rd, 1796 : 


I would, and I trust I will, serve man. I feel the sacred 
and mild warmth of patriotism. I will endeavour to make 
the narrow circle of friends and relations happy, and give 
cheerfulness and ease to the peasantry I may one day rule 
over. I will endeavour to give liberty to my country, and 
increase the knowledge and virtue of the human kind. 


Then he exclaims : 


O Eternal Being! Thou seest the purity of my heart 
and the sincerity of my promises. Should I appear before 
Thy august tribunal after having performed them, shall I 
not be entitled to call for my reward? 


But even now, in the ardent years of his earliest man- 
hood, breathing in an atmosphere of French and American 
Republican ideas of ‘‘ liberty, equality, and fraternity,’’ of 
beliefs in the right of an oppressed people to revolt—which 
were then permeating the middle classes in Ireland under 
the inspiration of the United Irishmen—O”’Connell appears 
to have been untouched by the revolutionary fever. In 
February, 1796, Wolfe Tone, the organiser of the United 
Irishmen, had arrived in Paris practically penniless and 
friendless—he was without credentials even from the 
organisation in Ireland—with an imperfect knowledge of 
French and’a weakness for wine. Yet such was the ability, 
the energy, the perseverance he devoted to his mission, 
and his light-hearted gaiety and hopefulness, despite every 
species of discouragement and misfortune, that he induced 
the French Directory to send a fleet of forty-three sail and 
an army of 15,000 chosen troops under the command of 
General Hoche (the hero and the hope of the French 
Republic after Napoleon) to invade Ireland in support of 
the United Irishmen, bearing also abundance of war 
material for the arming of the insurgents. Writing on 
December 29th, 1796, O’Connell shows that he had no 
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sympathy with the French invasion or the contemplated 
insurrection : 


The French fleet is arrived in Bantry Bay. An officer 
whom chance has cast ashore was this day examined before 
the Privy Council. The French will perhaps meet with a 
greater resistance than they have been in all probability 
led to believe. I know not what conjecture to make for the 
future. I love, from my heart I love, liberty. I do not 
express myself properly. Liberty is in my bosom less a 
principle than a passion; but I know that the victories of 
the French would be attended with bad consequences. The 
Irish are not yet sufficiently enlightened to bear the sun 
of freedom. Freedom would soon dwindle into licentious- 
ness; they would rob; they would murder. The altar of 
liberty totters when it is cemented only with blood, when it 
is supported with carcases. The liberty which I look for is 
that which would increase the happiness of mankind. To 
the services of this liberty I have devoted my life and what- 
ever talents I have or may acquire. 


Among the first to apprise the authorities in Dublin Castle 
of the arrival of the French fleet in Bantry Bay was 
O’Connell’s uncle, ‘* Hunting Cap.’? I find among the 
correspondence of Pelham, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in the British Museum, a communication from William 
Blennerhasset, collector, Tralee, written on December 28rd, 
and forwarded to Pelham at Dublin Castle by Post Office 
express, enclosing letters from Maurice O’Connell. The 
latter writes : 


Darrinane, 22nd Dec., 1796, 7 o’clock afternoon. 

Dear Srir,—I enclose a copy of a letter which I have just 
received from Beerhaven. Mr. O’Sullivan, who wrote it, 
is a magistrate of the Co. Cork, and a man whose veracity 
is to be relyd on, soe that there can be no doubt of the 
truth of the melancholy account. I give you this early 
information in order that every proper measures should be 
pursued on an event soe very alarming. I am in haste, dear 
sir, your very humble servant, Maurice CONNELL. 


The communication referred to is addressed to ‘* My dear 
Uncle,’’ and signed ‘* Daniel O’Sullivan.’’ It was written 
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at Berehaven, on Bantry Bay, at seven o’clock on the 
morning of Thursday, December 22nd, and the messenger 
who carried it to Darrynane crossed the Kenmare River 
by boat. It says: ‘* I am extremely sorry to inform you 
that the French fieets are turning up Bantry Bay, about 
forty sail, the most of them men-of-war and frigates. Two 
boats went out of Lahanbeg, thinking they were an English 
fleet. They kept them alongside, but one of them found 
means to slip away and got ashore. The crew came before 
Mr. Beamish and me to make affidavit. I am just setting 
off for Corke.’? But both Maurice O’Connell and _ his 
nephew, Daniel O’Sullivan, had been forestalled in the news 
by Richard White, of Bantry, at the head of the Bay. 
White’s messenger, conveying the startling intelligence to 
General Dalrymple, commanding at Cork, rode the forty- 
two Irish miles in four hours, on the one horse, and 
reached his destination at nine o’clock on the night of 
December 22nd. By Dalrymple the news was forwarded 
to Pelham in hot haste, arriving at Dublin Castle a day 
before ‘* Hunting Cap’s’’ warning. The French expedition 
proved a total failure. The ships were dispersed in every 
direction by a terrible storm of wind and sleet and rain. 
Wolfe Tone was on board one of the rudderless and tossing 
frigates, fuming and swearing at his ill-luck in being baulked 
after having brought an immense invading fleet to the 
very shores of Ireland. ‘* Well,’? he writes in his diary, 
after seeing the blurred coastline of Ireland disappear in 
the storm-mist, ‘* England has not had such an escape 
since the Spanish Armada, and that expedition, like ours, 
was frustrated by the weather. The elements fight against 
us, and courage here is of no avail.’’ For his services on 
that momentous occasion Richard White was raised to the 
Irish peerage as Lord Bantry. Perhaps if ‘‘Hunting Cap’s”’ 
message had reached Pelham before White’s, O’Connell 
might have been Lord Darrinane, or Earl of Glencara, as 
he once said he would prefer to be called if he ever were 
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raised to the peerage, from a small estate in the heart of the 
Iveragh mountains, which was all that remained to the 
O’Connells of their ancient dominions. 

O’Connell suffered alternately from shivering fits of 
doubt and despondency and exaitations of hope and 
ambition. On January 28rd, 1797, he writes : 


I wish I could make a proper estimate of my own 
talents; but that is impossible sometimes, and, indeed, 
most frequently. I am led away by vanity and ambition 
to imagine that I shall cut a great figure on the theatre of 
the world. Sometimes I fear that I shall never rise from 
mediocrity ; but this I always think, that nothing could 
shake the steadiness with which I would pursue the good of 
my country. Distant prospects rise unbidden to my view— 
they are not unwelcome to my heart. 


In an entry in his diary five days later we come suddenly 
and abruptly upon this curious sentence: ‘‘ I have been 
thinking this day of the plan to be pursued when I come 
into Parliament.’’ It was, of course, the Irish Parliament 
he had in his mind. So swiftly was the idea of a Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland announced and carried 
into effect, that at this time—only four years before Ireland 
first sent her representatives to Westminster—there was 
no thought of it in the public mind. O’Connell takes 
no account whatever of the insurmountable obstacles 
which excluded him as a Catholic from the Legislature. He 
simply says : ** When I come into Parliament,’’ italicising 
the phrase as if it were a thing inevitable. Then he goes 
on to make the following reflections : 


I have been thinking this day of the plan to be pursued 
when I come into Parliament. If to distinguish myself 
was the object of my wishes, that would be best done by 
becoming a violent opportunist ; but as it will be my chief 
study to serve my country, moderation will be a proper 
instrument for that purpose. Moderation is the character- 
istic of patriotism—of that patriotism which seeks for the 
happiness of mankind. There is another species of patriot- 
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ism caused by hatred of oppression; this is a passion, the 
other a principle, 


On February 12th, 1797, he writes : 


I was in the House of Commons this morning. Sir 
Laurence Parsons spoke on the necessity of placing Ireland 
in a state of defence. His oratorical talents are below 
mediocrity. Mr. Pelham (the Irish Secretary) was not in 
the House. I, too, will be a member. Young as I am, 
unacquainted with the ways of the world, I should not even 
now appear contemptible. I will steadfastly and persever- 
ingly attach myself to the real interests of Ireland. I 
shall endeavour equally to avoid the profligacy of corruption 
and indulgence of unreasonable patriotism. Moderation is 
the chief mark ! 


In this diary of his thoughts and moods, in his twenty- 
first year, there is naturally some despondency. ‘‘I am 
tired of life. If the future resembles the past, what is the 
advantage of life?’? And in the next sentence he abruptly 
declares, ** A revolution would not produce the happiness 
of the Irish nation.’’ But with the resiliency of youth, 
he soon regains a more healthy and hopeful outlook on 
life. Writing on March 14th, 1797, he shows how, under 
the influence of his environment, his thoughts continually 
turned to politics : 


I have spent four hours in reading. My mind is tranquil, 
my senses feel with precision, my expression is accurate. I 
love liberty, and this is a moment fit for indulging reflec- 
tions .on that subject. I love liberty as conducive to 
increase human happiness. Much of the misery of man is 
derived from the form of Government under which he lives. 


CHAPTER III. 
O’CONNELL’S FIRST YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE, 


O’CoNNELL was called to the Irish Bar on May 19th, 1798. 
That very day Lord Edward FitzGerald (brother of the 
Duke of Leinster), the commander-in-chief of the United 
Irishmen, was captured by a party of soldiers at a house 
in Thomas Street, where he lay concealed. The date fixed 
for the rebellion was just four days later. ‘This young and 
ardent and gallant nobleman, who had served with distinc- 
tion in the British army during the war with America, 
died seventeen days later in Newgate Prison, Dublin, 
asking repeatedly in his delirium whether the metropolis 
was not in flames. He had been fatally wounded in his 
desperate resistance to arrest. O’Connell saw the insurgent 
leader once. Walking through Grafton Street one day, a 
dapper little gentleman, with a rosy, boyish face and large 
dark eyes, was pointed out to him as Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, then member for Athy, and a supporter of the 
patriotic party which Grattan led in the Irish House of 
Commons. ‘I ran after him,’? O’Connell used to say, 
‘© stopped before him, and gazed at him long and fixedly.”’ 

And now comes the question, ‘* Was O’Connell a United 
Irishman?”? O’Neill Daunt, who acted as O’Connell’s 
secretary during the Repeal agitation, states in his ‘* Per- 
sonal Recollections’”’ that he had it from O’Connell himself 
that he was a member of the revolutionary organisation. 
** It was a terrible time,’? O’Connell is reported as having 
said. ‘‘ The political leaders of the period could not 
conceive such a thing as a perfectly open and above-board 
political machinery. My friend, Richard Newton Bennett, 
was an adjunct to the Directory of United Irishmen. I 
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was myself a United Irishman. As I saw how matters 
worked, I soon learned to have no secrets in politics.”? It 
is also stated that he attended a meeting of the Dublin 
revolutionary clubs, presided over by John Sheares, a lead- 
ing member of the Directory, who, after the arrest of Lord 
Edward FitzGerald, was appointed head of the movement. 
Again Francis Higgins, better known in the history of the 
period as the ‘* Sham Squire’’—one of the numerous secret 
agents then employed by the Government in all walks of 
life—writing on March 7th, 1798, to Edward Cooke, the 
Under-Secretary for Ireland, reports that on that day 
James Tandy, the son of Napper Tandy, an agent of the 
United Irishmen in France, waited on a Mr. Connell with 
aletter. ‘* Connell,’’ continues Higgins in his report (which 
was among the State Papers in the old Irish Record Office) 
** holds a commission from France (a colonel’s). He was 
to be called to the Bar here to please a rich old uncle, 
but he is one of the most abominable and bloodthirsty 
Republicans I ever heard. The place of rendezvous is the 
publie library in Eustace Street, where a private room is 
devoted to the leaders of the United Irish Society.’’? The spy 
was, of course, wrong in stating that O’Connell was a 
French colonel. He probably confused O’Connell—at 
least on that point—with his uncle, the Count. But there 
is no doubt that O’Connell became a subscriber to the 
library in -Eustace Street, as his Diary shows, on his 
arrival in Dublin from London, and that he was a member 
of a debating society which met there. He also gave, 
perhaps, too free an expression of his views on the political 
events and tendencies of the time, for I find this entry in 
his Diary, dated March 25th, 1798, shortly after he had 
been reported to the Castle by Higgins: ‘* I must avoid 
disclosing my political sentiments as fully as I do. At 
present it would be a devilishly unpleasant thing to be 
caged! Nonsense! Liberality can never become dan- 
gerous,”’ 
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O’Connell may, therefore, have been in the revolutionary 
movement. But I have not been able to discover any 
reliable evidence on the point; and certainly, though he 
sympathised with the objects of the United Irishmen, so 
far as they aimed at the reform of Parliament and the 
admission of the Catholics to civil rights—he had no faith, 
as the contemporary entries in his Diary show, in appeals 
to force, or in the establishment of an Irish Republic, 
and in after life he condemned the Rebellion of 1798 in 
unmeasured terms. ‘* There has been much blame thrown 
upon Mr. O’Connell, and borne with most perfect equa- 
nimity by him, for speaking harshly of the conduct of the 
United Irishmen of 1798,’’ writes his son John, in his 
introduction to his father’s Catholic Emancipation speeches 
—published in Dublin in 1846, during his father’s lifetime, 
and under his inspiration and direction. ‘*‘ He has done 
so because, to use his own words, he could not forgive them 
for helping Pitt to carry the Union. This was certainly 
the effect and result of their conduct, different as was their 
intention.”’ 

During the rebellion O’Connell was at Darrynane. In 
Kerry peace reigned supreme. He was back in Dublin 
again towards the end of 1798. His Diary, which he had 
neglected for a year, contains, under date January 2nd, 
1799, the following reflections on the insurrection : ‘* I dined 
this day with Bennett. We talked much of the late 


unhappy rebellion. A great deal of innocent blood was 
shed. Good God! what a brute man becomes when 
ignorant and oppressed! Oh, Liberty! what horrors are 


committed in thy name! May every virtuous revolutionist 
remember the horrors of Wexford !’? It was in the county 
of Wexford that the peasants made the most determined 
fight. They fought, not for “ liberty, fraternity, and 
equality,’’ for these abstract republican principles fell cold 
and meaningless upon the ears of the peasants, who were 
not even members of the United Irish Society; but, 
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maddened by the cruelty of local tyrants, and a brutal 
and licentious yeomanry, who lived at free quarters in the 
county, they rose principally to revenge themselves upon 
their oppressors, and, if fate should prove so kind, to make 
Ireland free. The insurgents of Wexford did some odious 
things in the brief hour of their triumph; but their excesses 
were far exceeded in numbers and atrocity by the yeo- 
manry ; and while the loyalists subsequently received from 
the Government compensation to the amount of £1,023,000 
—of which £515,000 was paid in the county of Wexford— 
for injuries received at the hands of the rebels, an Act of 
Indemnity, hurriedly passed by the Irish Parliament at 
the close of the Rebellion, denied any redress to those who 
had innocently and illegally suffered from the barbarities 
of the military. No wonder, then, that O’Connell looked 
back with loathing upon the bloody horrors of Wexford. 
In truth, the insurrection of 1798 confirmed the impressions 
made upon his mind by the French Revolution, that the 
extension of the bounds of liberty should only be sought by 
constitutional means. 

At this time Dublin, at least—if not the provinces—was 
agitated by the scheme of a union between the Parliaments 
of Ireland and Great Britain, which the Government 
mooted before the Rebellion had been quite suppressed. 
There is no doubt that Pitt had for years contemplated the 
abolition of the Irish Parliament. Though in practice it 
was absolutely controlled by the British Ministry in theory 
it was independent; and Pitt considered the existence of 
two sovereign Parliaments within the Kingdom a national 
danger. It was at least possible that the Irish Parliament 
might differ from the British Parliament on a momentous 
issue like that of war, when the very existence of the 
Kingdom might be endangered by disagreement between 
the two Legislatures. Pitt had, therefore, in mind a plan 
—to be launched at the first favourable opportunity—for 
uniting Great Britain and Ireland into a single representa- 
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tive system, with its Parliament meeting at Westminster. 
The propitious occasion was afforded by the Rebellion of 
1798. But the Union was only part of a comprehensive 
scheme which Pitt conceived for the amelioration of the 
political and social conditions of Ireland. The uniting of 
the Parliament was to be accompanied by the passing of 
three measures—rendering Catholics eligible for election to 
Parliament, paying stipends to the bishops and priests of 
the Catholic Church, and mitigating, if not entirely remov- 
ing, the grievance of the Catholics in having to pay a tithe 
for the support of the clergymen of the Established Church, 
by converting it into a rent charge payable by the landlord. 
But Pitt, yielding to anti-Papist clamour, decided late in 
1798 that the Union must be effected on a purely Protestant 
basis, and no one deplored the surrender of the Prime 
Minister more keenly than his two chief supporters in 
Ireland, the Marquis Cornwallis (the Lord Lieutenant), and 
Lord Castlereagh (the Chief Secretary). If the Union had 
thrown open the doors of the United Parliament to Catholics 
the weight of Irish opinion—so far as it found public 
expression—would probably have been on its side. Lord 
Fingall, Lord Kenmare, and other Irish Catholic peers, 
Dr. Troy (Archbishop of Dublin), most of the bishops, and 
many of the leading Catholic gentry, gave the Union their 
unqualified support. ‘‘ There appears,’’ says Castlereagh, 
writing on November 28rd, 1798, ‘* no indisposition on the 
part of the leading Catholics. On the contrary, I believe 
they will consider any transfer of power from their 
opponents as a boon.’ That exactly described the 
position of the Catholic leaders. Not for a century, not 
since the dismal years when the Penal Laws were enacted, 
had there been in Ireland so fierce and bigoted an anti- 
Papist feeling as prevailed amongst the dominant 
Protestants after the suppression of the Rebellion of 1798. 
The leaders of the Catholics had seen an oligarchy of fanatic 
opponents of Emancipation entrenched for generations in 
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the Irish Parliament, and they now found their bitterest 
enemies foremost among the opponents of the Union. 
Who can blame them, then, for thinking that the only 
hope of Emancipation, the only hope of peace being 
brought to their distracted land, lay in a just and broad- 
minded United Parliament. In their eagerness for the 
Union the Catholic leaders deprecated the bringing forward 
of their own claims, lest, by embarrassing the Government, 
it should imperil the passing of so beneficent a measure. 
But while the leaders of the Catholics—the peers, the 
bishops, and the country gentlemen—endeavoured, each in 
his own district, to obtain addresses to the Viceroy in 
support of the Union, the Catholic democracy of Dublin 
met to protest against it. This historic meeting, at which 
O’Connell made his first public appearance, and delivered 
his first political speech, was held in the Royal Exchange 
(subsequently the City Hall) on January 13th, 1800, on the 
eve of the opening of the last session of the Irish Parliament. 
As the Habeas Corpus Act guaranteeing to every subject 
that if arrested he should be brought to a speedy and fair 
trial was still suspended, and as therefore no man could call 
one hour’s liberty his own, the promoters of the meeting 
deemed it prudent first to obtain the permission of the 
Viceroy to assemble. Yet, just as the proceedings were 
about to begin, Major Sirr, the Town Major, or chief of 
the City’s: peace officers—entered the hall, at the head of a 
party of yeomanry and demanded of the chairman, 
Ambrose Moore, to be shown the resolutions. John Philpot 
Curran had drawn them up, and in their original form they 
were spirited and uncompromising, but to appease the 
timidity of some of the promoters of the meeting O’Connell 
had toned them down, with a lawyer’s circumspectness. At 
any rate, Sirr considered them unobjectionable. Flinging 
them on the table, he said, ‘*‘ There is no harm in these,’’ 
and retired with his yeomanry. O’Connell then moved the 
adoption of the resolutions. They declared that a Union 
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would mean “the extinction of the liberties of Ireland,”’ 
and the reduction of Ireland ‘‘ to the abject condition of a 
province.’? The last of the series was as follows :— 


Resolved, That, having heretofore determined not to come 
forward any more in the distinct character of Catholics, but 
to consider our claims and our cause, not as those of a 
sect, but as involved in the general fate of the country— 
that we think it right, notwithstanding such determination, 
to publish the present resolutions in order to undeceive our 
fellow-subjects who may have been led to believe by a false 
representation that we are capable of giving any con- 
currence whatsoever to so foul and fatal a project; to 
assure them that we are incapable of sacrificing our common 
country to either pique or pretension; and that we are of 
opinion that this deadly attack upon the nation is the great 
eall of nature, of country, of prosperity, upon Irishmen of 
all descriptions and persuasions, to every constitutional and 
legal resistance; and that we sacredly pledge ourselves to 
persevere in obedience to that call as long as we live. 


O’Connell at this time was in his twenty-fourth year. 
He showed considerable embarrassment as he faced the 
meeting. ‘‘ My face glowed,’? said he, describing the 
scene, ‘‘ and my ears tingled at the sound of my own 
voice, but I got more courage as I went on.’”? His speech 
—which he subsequently wrote out fully for publication 
in the Dublin Evening Post—strikes the keynote of his 
political career. It is not a mere reflection of the influences 
of the hour. It embodied his deliberate political convic- 
tions, to which he held fast throughout his stormy life 
and to the very last. The statement that the Catholics 
were favourable to the Union had, he said, been indus- 
triously circulated. They were bound to prove the falsity 
of that assertion. ‘* Their supposed inclination was,’’? he 
went on, ‘‘ attributed to the foulest motives—motives 
which were most repugnant to their judgment and most 
abhorrent to their hearts. It was said that the Catholics 
were ready to sell their country for a price, or, what was 
still more depraved, to abandon it on account of the 
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unfortunate animosities which the wretched temper of 
the times had produced.’? Could they, he asked, remain 
silent under so horrible a calumny? No, they would 
loudly declare that if their Emancipation was offered for 
their consent to the Union, they would reject it with 
prompt indignation. ‘* Let us,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ show to 
Ireland that we have nothing in view but her good, noth- 
ing in our hearts but a desire of mutual forgiveness, mutual 
toleration, and mutual affection. In fine, Jet every Catholic 
who feels with me proclaim that if the alternative were 
offered to him of Union or the re-enactment of the Penal 
Code, in all its pristine horrors, that he would prefer with- 
out hesitation the latter, as the lesser and more sufferable 
evil; that he would rather confide in the justice of his 
brethren, the Protestants of Ireland, who have already 
liberated him, by giving him the franchise, than lay his 
country at the feet of foreigners.”? ‘* This statement,”’ 
says the newspaper report, ‘*‘ met with much and marked 
appreciation.’” O’Connell’s nearest relatives were never- 
theless on the side of the Union. The Knight of Kerry, 
in a public ietter to Sir Robert Peel in favour of the 
endowment of the Catholic Church in Ireland, written some 
years later, stated that as one of the representatives of 
Kerry in the Irish Parliament, and a supporter of the 
Union, he promoted in the county a petition in favour of 
the Government. ‘‘ One of my strenuous supporters,’’ he 
said, ‘in bringing forward that declaration was Mr. 
Maurice O’Connell, a gentleman of wealth, respectability, 
and decided loyalty, uncle of Mr. Daniel O’Connell; and 
my most active partisan on the occasion was Mr, John 
O’Connell, brother of Mr. Daniel O’Connell.”’ 

The Irish Parliament met for its last session on 
January 15th, 1800. In the previous session the Govern- 
ment had been defeated by a few votes on the question of 
a Union; but now they had a large majority in support of 
their proposal. There had been no general election. The 
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Government were too apprehensive of the hostile feeling 
in the country to risk an appeal to the constituencies. They 
secured their majority by the easy, if vile, method of 
distributing honours, offices, pensions, and money in hard 
cash most profusely among the members of Parliament. 
Under the scheme of representation embodied in the Bill of 
Union, Ireland was to return only one hundred members to 
the Imperial Parliament, and consequenily eighty-five 
boroughs—each sending two members to the Irish House 
of Commons—were doomed to extinction. It was decided 
to treat these seats as private property, and to compensate 
the proprietors of the boroughs at the rate of £15,000 
apiece—the bribe amounting, on the whole; to £1,260,000. 
Every member who had paid for his seat had the purchase 
money returned by the Government. They also distributed 
considerable sums out of secret funds at their disposal. 
Sixty-five Anti-Unionists had been induced to resign to 
make way for members in sympathy with the policy of the 
Government. Six peerages of the United Kingdom, 
twenty-two new Irish pecrages, and twenty-two promotions 
to higher grades in the Irish peerage, were given to 
supporters of the Union. Baronetcies, bishoprics, incum- 
bencies, judgeships, commands of regiments and war 
vessels, and other preferments, military and naval, civil 
and legal, were promised lavishly to members of Parlia- 
ment and their relations. The various divisions on the 
measure during its progress through the House of Commons 
showed there were against it 120, including two-thirds of 
the county representatives, and the members for Dublin and 
all the large towns; and for it, 162, chiefly representatives 
of the boroughs, of whom 116 were, it is said, holding places 
or enjoying pensions under the State. Among the sup- 
porters of the Government were between thirty and forty 
members who, uninfluenced by self-interest, honestly 
voted for the Union as a measure necessary, in their 
opinion, for the security and prosperity of the Kingdom. 
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So the Irish Parliament disappeared. Castlereagh had 
no qualms of conscience in thus stooping to political 
corruption. Cornwallis, a blunt and upright soldier, 
loathed the means to which he was compelled to resort 
to effect the purpose of the Government. ‘* My occupation 
is now of the most unpleasant nature, negotiating and 
jobbing with the most corrupt people under heaven,’’ he 
writes to his friend Ross. ‘‘ I despise and hate myself every 
hour for engaging in such dirty work.’ ‘‘ How I long to 
kick those whom my public duty obliges me to court !”’ he 
exclaims in another letter. He was a believer, no doubt, 
in the complacent doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
But the impartial critic of these events will not bestow all 
his contempt upon the unfortunate Irish representatives, 
but will reserve some of it for their English seducers. Was 
political rectitude ever so powerfully assailed? Were the 
selfishness and ambition of poor weak human nature ever 
exposed to so great. a temptation ? 

The Act of Union came into operation on January Ist, 
1801. On that day the new British Flag, the ‘‘Union Jack,”’ 
composed of the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. 
Patrick, was flown over the Bermingham Tower of Dublin 
Castle. The artillery thundered its salute in the Phoenix 
Park; the bells of the churches clanged merrily all day. 
These sounds of official rejoicing jarred harshly on the nerves 
of young O’Connell. ‘‘ It was the Union,’’ he said, ** which 
stirred me up to come forward in politics. I was maddened 
when I heard the bells of St. Patrick’s Cathedral ringing out 
a joyful peal for Ireland’s degradation, as if it were a glorious 
national festival. My blood boiled, and I vowed on that 
morning that the dishonour should not last if I could put 
an end to it.’? He was convinced, too, that but for the 
Union, full and complete Emancipation would have been 
conceded to the Catholics by the Irish Parliament before 
1803. That was perhaps too sanguine a view. If there 
had been no Union, the effect of the Rebellion of 1798 would 
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have been seen for years in the reactionary legislation of 
the Irish Parliament. 

O’Connell, during the lull in the movement for Catholic 
Emancipation which followed these incidents, devoted 
himself to laying the foundation of a practice at the Bar. 
In June, 1802, when twenty-six years old, he took to him- 
self as wife a kinswoman named Mary O’Connell, daughter 
of Thomas O’Connell, medical doctor of Tralee. The 
marriage was kept secret for some months. The lady had 
no dowry, and that fact alone, in the opinion, at least, of 
Uncle Maurice of Darrynane, rendered the marriage undesir- 
able, and certainly most imprudent for a young lawyer with 
as yet no settled position in his profession. ° Old ‘‘ Hunting 
Cap’? assumed the office of adviser to the numerous 
members of the O’Connell family, and tried to make them 
all walk in the paths he thought best. He considered that 
marriage should be as free from romance and sentiment, 
and conducted on as strict business principles, as the taking 
of a farm, or the buying of young stock. Maurice quar- 
relled with his brother, Count O’Connell, because in 1796, 
after that gallant soldier had passed his half-century, he 
married the widow of a St. Domingo planter, rather than 
another French lady whom ‘‘ Hunting Cap’’ regarded as a 
more desirable match. He had seen neither of the ladies, 
but he was prepossessed in favour of the Parisian because 
she had a large dowry. He had also selected a suitable 
wife, with an ample fortune, for young Daniel, his nephew 
and heir—a lady named Miss Mary Ann Healy, of Cork, 
‘* a mature spinster,’’ we are told, ‘* short in stature, but 
famous for her long purse—and nose.”’ 

Uncle Maurice was therefore extremely displeased when 
at last he learned of his nephew’s marriage. He threatened 
to disinherit Daniel, and a long time elapsed before the 
reconciliation, which took place when the old man met for 
the first time the pretty, amiable, good-natured young wife. 
Marriage is described by O’Connell, in an entry in his diary 
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before he was twenty years old, as ‘* the source of pure 
happiness or unmixed sorrow, for it is my opinion there 
is no medium in the married state.’’ ‘‘ To it,’’ he says, “1 
look forward for my felicity in this life.’? But, he moralises, 
man is always looking forward to some future event, or 
period of his life, for this happiness, only to be disappointed 
in the end. The event takes place, the period arrives, but 
the happiness that is craved for is still wanting. It is 
associated with some other desire, only again to be sought 
for in vain. O’Connell, however, found in his marriage 
what he desired—his felicity in this life. 

His wife was with her parents in Tralee, five months 
after the marriage, when he sent her the following letter, 
addressed, ‘* Miss O’Connell, Tralee’’ :— 


Dublin, 
November 25th, 1802. 


Daruinc,—I can write you but a few lines, as it is grown su 


late and my time is small. I was finishing some law 
business which I had solemnly promised to dispose of this 
night. 


You will know, my heart’s dearest treasure, that whether 
I write few or many words, there certainly is not in the 
world a man who more fondly doats on, or who so anxiously 
longs for the arms of his wife. Day and night you are 
continually present to my fond thoughts, and you always 
increase my happiness or lessen my cares. With you 1 
could live with pleasure in a prison or a desert. You are 
my all of company, and if I can but preserve your love 
I shall have in it more of true delight than can be imagined 
by anyone but he who sincerely loves. Sweet Mary, I rave 
of you! I think only of you! I sigh for you! I weep 
for you! I almost pray to you! 

Darling, I do not—indeed, I do not—exaggerate. If 
there be more of vehemence in my expressions believe me 
that vehemence has its justification in my heart—a heart 
that is devoted to the most enticing of her sex. Indeed, 
you are a dear, charming, little woman. 

Your last letter I have read again and again and again. 
It is in every respect a most pleasing letter to me, not only 
from the heart-flowing strain of tenderness in which it is 
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written, but the saucy gaiety of some of the passages show 
me how much recovered my love is. Mary, how fondly I 
shall cherish the little stranger coming! I hope it may be 
a daughter and as like you as possible. Oh, God, how I 
then will love her! How sincerely will I express my 
affection to the mother in the caresses I bestow on the 
child. Dearest, sweetest wife, I can thus hope to be able 
to prove to you the ardour and the purity of the pleasing 
affection—to me, at least, most pleasing affection—with 
which my whole soul doats on you. 

Dearest, I am writing with great rapidity, but still my 
thoughts run faster than my pen. I could praise you a 
thousand times faster than I write, as I love you a thousand 
times more than I can tell. 

I shall soon see you, dearest darling. Love to dear 
mother.—Ever your devoted husband,—DaNIEL O’CONNELL. 


His success in his profession was from the beginning very 
remarkable. In 1798, the year he was called to the Bar, 
business was greatly disturbed by the Rebellion; but his 
Fee Book, in which he entered for many years his annual 
income at the Bar, shows that he got three briefs in 1798, 
and with each a fee of £1 2s. 9d. That sum represented 
the lawyer’s guinea fee in Ireland until the Irish currency 
was assimilated with that of England in 1826. In 1799, 
his second year, his earnings amounted to £60; and in 
1800, to £420 17s. Gd. In that year most of his earnings 
went to his relatives. I have seen at Darrynane an old 
faded letter written to him by his father, and dated 
November 15th, 1800, which ends with the prayer: ‘‘ May 
the great God preserve and protect you and spare you as a 
comfort to your aged parents and a support to your 
brothers and sisters.”” There was a fall in his income in 
1801, his third year at the Bar, the total fees being 
£367 8s. 6d., but in 1802, the year the young barrister 
married, it jumped up to £522. Thenceforward his income 
increased from year to year. In 1804 he earned 
£775 9s. 9d.; in 1805, £840 12s.; in 1806, £1,077 4s. 8d.; 
in 1807, £2,163 1s. 6d.; and in 1808, when he was but 
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thirty-two years old, his income was £2,598 15s. 6d. In 
those years he resided at 4 (now No. 88), Westland Row, 
Dublin. 

He soon became one of the best known lawyers at the 
Four Courts, Dublin, and at the Assizes of Munster, held 
at Waterford, Clonmel, Nenagh, Cork, Tralee, Limerick 
and Ennis. And a remarkable figure he presented as he 
went swinging along, impulsive eagerness in his every step, 
through the streets of these towns to the courthouse. The 
earliest portrait of him which I have seen—it was one of 
the year 1805—represents him as a tall, muscular, loose- 
limbed young fellow with soft, plump features, clean- 
shaven; a merry expression in his blue eyes, an impudent 
snub nose; the well-cut mouth relaxed into a genial smile ; 
the head, large and well-developed, covered with a thick 
growth of curly hair of a reddish tint—a man of an 
expansive, sympathetic, and confiding nature, one would 
say, and yet with something indefinably suggestive of a 
quick temper and combativeness in his thoroughly Irish 
face and general carriage. He was dressed in the fashion- 
able blue body coat of the period, with large heavy collar, 
worn tightly buttoned, and cut low to show the fancy 
waistcoat, and under the large, unstarched linen collar, 
around his neck was a voluminous black cravat, ending in 
front in a large bow-knot. He never failed to attract 
attention even in a crowd as a man of distinction and force 
of character, and in provincial towns passers-by stopped 
and gazed after him with admiration, saying ‘* that’s 
Counsellor O’Connell, God bless him !’’ 

In an Irish assize court, that arena in which the varied 
phases of the many-sided Irish character—its craft, its 
cunning, its simplicity, its aggressiveness, 1ts humour—are 
best exhibited, O’Connell was, indeed, in his element. He 
obtained his first distinction at the Bar as an advocate. 
He was pre-eminently the counsel of the man in the dock. 
Having an astute knowledge of his countrymen, their ways 
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and habits, their thoughts and dialect, he was deadly in 
cross-examination. He aroused the passions, soothed the | 
prejudices, played on the weaknesses of the jury with his | 
eloquent and beguiling tongue; he provoked and con-— 
founded the opposing counsel with his powers of denuncia-_ 
tion; he impressed the judge with his subtle law arguments. — 
He was irresistibly humorous when a jest or a joke was_ 
needed. No man was more stinging, more abusive, and 
truculent when sarcasm or vituperation was required. In 
a law argument he was ready with apt quotation from 
musty volumes of leading cases. When pathos was neces- 
sary, no one could stir the deeper feelings more profoundly. 
But it was as a cross-examiner that O’Connell owed to a 
large degree his rapid advance to the front rank of his 
profession. He took the measure of every witness, during 
direct examination, with amazing accuracy ; and seemed to 
read his most secret thoughts, and to follow the devious 
working of his mind, as he put him through the terrible 
ordeal of cross examination. The average Irish peasant has 
a skill of denuding his face of every gleam of intelligence 
or interest in the proceedings, or in assuming a look of 
absolute innocence and guilelessness on appearing as a 
witness in a court of law. But O’Connell’s quick intuition 
of human nature, and especially of Irish nature—which has 
peculiar characteristics all its own—enabled him to break 
through this guard of assumed dulness or ignorance, and 
to establish, by his friendly and jocose observations, the 
most friendly and confiding relations between the witness 
and himself. He then plied the witness with a series of 
apparently innocent or irrelevant questions until, so to 
speak, he completely untied the witness’s tongue, and 
placed him entirely off-guard, when, aided by the unthink- 
ing impetuosity of the Irish character—that weakness of 
replying without adequate thought, and afterwards adher- 
ing resolutely to whatever had been said—he led the witness 
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‘into a wilderness of contradiction which wholly discredited 
‘the direct examination. 
He received his first brief in Limerick. It was a criminal 
‘case—a charge of aggravated assault—and the defence (for 
which O’Connell appeared) was that the affray was due to 
a drunken row, as the parties were returning home from a 
fair. O’Connell cross-examined the prosecutor, and even 
in his maiden essay, in a role in which he became unrivalled 
at the Irish Bar, he displayed his insight into the workings 
of the peasant mind. ‘* On your oath,’? he asked the 
prosecutor, ** how much drink had you taken before the 
fight began?’? ‘* Troth not very much.’’ ‘‘ Did you not 
have a pint of potheen a man?’’ ‘* Well, I had my share 
of a pint.’’ ‘* What quantity did you drink? How much 
was your share?’’ ‘* "Twas a good sup.’ ‘* On your 
solemn oath now,’’ said O’Connell, *‘ did not your share 
of the pint of potheen consist of it all, except the pewter ?”’ 
** Well, then, dear knows, but that’s true for you, sir,”’ 
exclaimed the witness, and he recognised in the burst of 
laughter which followed that he had given his case away. 
There is another story told in illustration of O’Connell’s 
dexterity in entrapping a witness. He was employed in 
defending a prisoner on trial for murder committed in the 
vicinity of Cork. One piece of circumstantial evidence was 
the finding of the prisoner’s hat close to the scene of the 
crime. The principal witness swore positively that the hat 
produced in court was the hat in question, and that it 
belonged to the accused whose name was James Healy. 
** By virtue of your oath, are you positive that this is the 
same hat?’? asked O’Connell. ‘* Yes.’’ ‘* Did you examine 
it carefully before you swore in your informations that 
it was the prisoner’s??? ‘* Yes.’? ‘* Now, let me 
see,’? said O’Connell, and he took up the hat and began 
earefully to examine the inside. He then spelled aloud the 
name slowly, thus: ‘‘ J-a-m-e-s H-e-a-l-y.”” ‘* Now, do 
you mean to say that those words were in the hat when 
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you found it??? ‘I do.” ‘* Did you see them there ?”’ | 
“7 did.’’ “This is the same hat?’’ ‘It is.”” “* Nowe 
my lord,” said O’Connell, holding up the hat to the bench, 
“there is an end to the case. There is no name whatever 
inscribed in the hat.’? That was enough for the jury at 
any rate. They acquitted the prisoner. 

O’Connell’s power of ferreting out the secrets of a 
witness’s mind was shown very remarkably in a trial in 
which the question was the validity of a will devising 
property to a considerable amount, which the plaintiffs 
alleged was forged. The subscribing witnesses swore that 
the testator signed the will while ‘* life was in him.’’ The 
evidence was going strong in favour .of the will, when 
O’Connell undertook to cross-examine one of the witnesses 
to the will. He shrewdly observed that this witness, like 
the others, repeatedly swore that ‘‘ life was in the testator 
when the will was signed.’? ‘* By virtue of your oath, was 
he alive?’’ said O’Connell. ‘‘ By virtue of my oath, life 
was in him,’’ said the witness. ‘‘ Now,’’ continued 
O’Connell, with great solemnity, and assuming an air of 
inspiration, ** I call on you, in presence of your Maker, 
before Whom you must one day be judged for the evidence 
you give here to-day, I solemnly ask—and answer me at 
your peril—was it not a live fly that was in the dead man’s 
mouth when his hand was placed on the will?’’ The 
witness at once fell on his knees and acknowledged that it 
was so. A fly was placed in the mouth of deceased so that 
it might be sworn ‘‘ that life was in him.’? Indeed, many 
a witness who went on to the table confident that no damag- 
ing admission could be got out of him, came down with a 
face crestfallen, and a strong, inarticulate sense of wonder- 
ment at the amazing skill of this man, who could so explore 
the remotest recesses of the mind. 

It was not until 1805 that the Catholic Committee, 
dissolved at the time of the Union, was again appointed for 
the purpose of advancing Catholic Emancipation. The 
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body was not constituted on the basis of representation or 
delegation. The Convention Act,’ tassed by the Irish 
| Parliament with the Catholic Relief Act»-of 1793, while 
| providing that nothing it contained affected the ancient 
| right of the subject to petition the King or Pariiament, 
declared that no body, or committee, or board, composed 
of delegates elected by other bodies, could lawfully ness 
*‘ under the pretence’’ of preparing such petitions. The 
open organisation of a body possessed of the elements of 
representation and permanency for looking after the 
interests of the Catholics, was, therefore, legally impossible. 
The Committee was composed of the Catholic nobility, of 
representative Catholics from the provinces, whose avoca- 
tions required their occasional attendance in Dublin, or 
else whose position enabled them to afford the time and 
expense of special visits to the metropolis; and of rich 
Catholic merchants and lawyers permanently residing in 
Dublin, all of whom attended the meetings of the Catholic 
Committee, not as delegates, but as individuals, to prepare 
a petition to Parliament whenever a resolution to that 
effect was adopted at a meeting of the Catholics of Dublin. 
O’Connell had been a member of the Catholic Committee 
from the first. In 1810 he really came to the front as a 
Catholic leader. When a youth at Darrynane his uncle 
used to subscribe for the Dublin Magazine. Biographical 
notices of celebrities, with portraits, were a feature of the 
periodical, and once, as the boy was turning over its leaves, 
he was heard to say, ‘* I wonder will my picture ever 
appear in it?’ To have his portrait in the Dublin 
Magazine was the height of his boyish ambition. He knew 
at the time of no greater renown. A quarter of a century 
later he tasted of the unsatisfying joy of seeing himself 
represented by a crude woodcut in a periodical. ‘In 
1810,’’ he said, in after-life, ‘‘ when walking through the 
streets of Dublin after some meeting at which I had 
attracted public attention, I saw a magazine in a shop 
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window containing the portrait of Counsellor O’Connell, and 
I said to myself with a smile, ‘ Here are my boyish dreams 
of glory realised.”.’’. ‘ 

At the crowded gatherings of the Dublin Catholics— 
** aggregate.’ meetings,’’ they were commonly called— 
O’Conneli’s influence was now supreme. This tall and slim 
_youhg man, towering above his fellows, with the coaxing 
“smile, the winning blue eyes, the rolling, thrilling voice, 
the ready wit, the irrepressible humour—the master of all 
those arts of look and gesture which help to make a speech 
telling, dramatic, inspiriting—became the pride, the hope, 
and the idol of the Catholics of the metropolis. Every — 
meeting which he was to address was impatient to hear 
him. Other speakers were interrupted with cries for ‘‘ the 
Man of the People,’’ as he already come to be called. And 
as he thundered forth his emotional sentences, coloured 
with the deep-red glow of patriotism, the audience listened 
entranced—wide-eyed and open-mouthed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DEFENCE OF JOHN MAGEE. 


O’ConnELL had now become not only the most popular 
Catholic champion in politics, but also the most powerful 
Catholic advocate at the Bar. He was retained in all trials 
cf a political character, both in Dublin and in Munster. 
The Court was used as a platform from which to harangue 
the whole country. His addresses to the jury consisted 
chiefly of denunciations of the wrongs of Ireland. He held 
up to popular execration the members of the Government, 
the executive officials, and the magistrates. Often the 
judge was accused to his face of being a partisan. Even 
the jury, on whose decision the fate of the client depended, 
were not spared. They were bluntly told what was 
frequently true—that seve had been ‘* packed’’ by the 
Crown to convict. 

Those who insist upon the efficacy of self-restraint and 
sobriety in the conduct of grave controversies will condemn 
this attitude of O’Connell. Would he not, they will argue, 
have promoted his ends more effectively by the display of 
a little more dignity of conduct, and a little more decency 
of speech? O’Connell’s tactics were deliberately adopted. 
It was essential to the success of the movement for Catholic 
Emancipation to bring the farmers, who possessed the 
franchise, into its ranks. He had aroused the Catholics in 
the large towns by vigorous and inspiriting speeches at 
public meetings. Catholics in the rural districts were still 
apathetic. Not that the farming classes remained deaf to the 
magic voice of O’Connell, but that, so far, it never reached 
them. They did not read newspapers, and as the period 
of parish organisations and provincial meetings was still to 
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come, O’Connell had not yet got into close touch with them. 
But the law courts have always been in Ireland centres 
of intense public interest. In cases arising out of the 
relations between landlord and tenant, or parson or farmer, 
in disputes about tithes—the most oppressive of all the 
burdens on the peasantry—O’Connell strove by his 
eloquence, his humour, his audacity, to arouse in the people 
crowding the courthouse a discontent with their lot, and 
longings, however vague, for a better life. 

In 1811 a Catholic Board, consisting of delegates from 
each county, was elected, only to be suppressed by the 
Government under the Convention Act of 1798, and the 
Catholics had to fall back upon the old system of appoint- 
ing a non-representative Committee for the management 
of their affairs. The Press was now to be assailed. About 
a dozen newspapers were published in Dublin. They were 
all owned by non-Catholics and the majority were sub- 
sidised by the Executive. £10,000 a year was spent for 
that purpose either in very high rates for Government 
proclamations or advertisements, or in direct bribes to the 
editors and proprietors. Three only of the metropolitan 
newspapers supported the Catholic claims. Of these, the 
Dublin Evening Post—published three times a week, and 
sold for fivepence—had the widest circulation. It had been 
owned for more than a quarter of a century by a Presby- 
terian family named Magee, and in their hands had always 
been Whig and Catholic in its sympathies. In May, 1818, 
on the occasion of the retirement of the Duke of Richmond 
from the Viceroyalty, it published a hostile review of his 
administration, which ran through three numbers. It 
stated that Richmond was no better than the worst of his 
predecessors. ‘‘ They insulted, they oppressed, they 
murdered, and they deceived,’ it went on. ‘* The profli- 
gate, unprincipled Westmoreland, the cold-hearted and 
cruel Camden, the artful and treacherous Cornwallis left 
Ireland more depressed and divided than they found her. 
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They augmented the power of the Government both in the 
military and civil branches, they increased coercion and 
corruption, and uniformly employed them against the 
liberties of the people.’’? ‘The article has been ascribed to 
Denys Scully, the representative of a Tipperary Catholic 
family, and even to O'Connell, but its author was a barrister 
named John Finlay, a liberal Protestant and a member of 
the Catholic Board. 

Proceedings were instituted against John Magee, the 
editor of the Post, for a criminal libel on the Duke of Rich- 
mond. The Government having failed to put down the 
Catholic agitation by proclamations and_ prosecutions, 
hoped to cripple it by depriving it of the powerful support 
of the Press. The case of ‘* the King v. John Magee”’— 
which gave O’Connell the opportunity of his greatest 
forensic effort—came on for trial on July 26th, 1818. The 
scene of the trial was the Court of King’s Bench, Four 
Courts, Dublin. The president of the court was Chief 
Justice Downes. The prosecution was led by the Attorney- 
General, William Saurin, the son of a Presbyterian minister, 
and the grandson of a French Huguenot who had found an 
asylum in Ireland. Saurin had delivered speeches against 
the Union in the Irish House of Commons, but was always 
strongly opposed to Catholic Emancipation, and since his 
appointment as Attorney-General in 1807, the coercive 
proceedings against the movement were mainly inspired by 
him. In the prosecution of Magee, Saurin was assisted by 
the Solicitor-General, Charles Kendal Bushe, another 
eloquent opponent of the Union in the Irish House of 
Commons, and, unlike the Attorney-General, a supporter of 
the Catholic claims. For the defence, with O'Connell, were 
William Wallace, John Finlay, Charles Philips, all 
Protestant members of the Bar. 

On the first day of the trial there were angry wranglings 
between O’Connell and the Attorney-General over the panel 
from which the jury was to be selected. It was said that 
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the panel had been manipulated by the Crown officials, for 
it included only a few liberal Protestants, and not a single 
Catholic. An Orange, or strong anti-Papist jury was 
accordingly chosen to try the case. The Attorney-General, 
in opening the proceedings, was exceedingly bitter. 
** Gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, after having read the 
alleged libel, ‘‘ this is the language of a subject to the 
representative of his Majesty. In such audacious and sedi- 
tious language does this ruffian traduce and vilify the 
public functionaries of the State, so as to threaten the public 
peace and the security of the Government. How can we 
expect submission to the law, so necessary to the well- 
being of the State, if those whom God and the law have 
constituted our governors are to be held up to hatred and 
detestation, as prone to every vice and destitute of every 
virtue. The tremendous licentiousness of the Press calls 
for the interposition of the law. We remember the state 
of the Press in the year which preceded the Rebellion, to 
the instrumentality of which in a great degree that 
Rebellion must be attributed, and I do most seriously aver 
that the Press of this day goes beyond anything to which 
the Press of that time went.”’ 

Next day O’Connell delivered his address to the jury. 
It is the most famous of all his speeches. It is more a 
ferocious attack on Attorney-General, judge, and jury, an 
undaunted arraignment of the Government, and a brilliant 
exposition of the Catholic claims, than a defence of his 
client. Never was such a scene witnessed even in an Irish 
court of law. Outside, in the large and lofty hall of the 
Four Courts, there was an immense assembly, eager to hear 
*“*Dan,”’ as the great advocate and agitator was familiarly 
called. The court itself was crowded to excess. Robert 
Peel, the Chief Secretary was there. He sat for the little 
borough of Cashel, the representation of which his father 
bought as a present for him on his twenty-first birthday, 
while he was still a student at Oxford. In 1812, 
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when he was twenty-four, Peel was appointed Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. William Vesey FitzGerald, another 
member of the Government, who was to come into closer 
relations with O’Connell on an even more memorable 
occasion, was also in court. On the Bench sat the Lord 
Chief Justice in scarlet and ermine, and three other judges. 
To their left were the jury. At a table beneath were the 
Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General. In the back 
benches behind, allotted to the members of the Outer Bar, 
stood the commanding figure of O’Connell, in wig and gown, 
head erect, and shoulders thrown back, addressing the jury, 
with the crowded court following his every word with 
strained interest and amazement. It seemed as if he had 
entirely forgotten Magee, or as if he were deliberately sacri- 
ficing his client’s cause to a ferocious outburst of political 
and personal hatred. But that was not so. O’Connell had 
told Magee that the tribunal was virulently hostile; that it 
was useless to appeal to it by argument and reason; that 
the only chance of a favourable issue was to inspire the 
court, judges and jury alike, with shame and fear; and 
Magee—as he admitted afterwards in his newspaper—agreed 
to this line of defence. 

O’Connell began by saying that the Attorney-General’s 
** farrago of helpless absurdity,’’ excited in him only pure 
and unmixed compassion. ‘* It was,’’ he continued, “a 
discourse in’ which you could not discover either order, or 
method, or eloquence. It contained very little logic, and 
no poetry at all; violent and virulent, it was a confused 
and disjointed tissue of bigotry, amalgamated with congenial 
vulgarity. He accused my client of using Billingsgate, 
and he accused him of it in language suited exclusively for 
that meridian. He descended even to the calling of names. 
He called this young gentleman a ‘ malefactor,’ a ‘ Jacobin,’ 
and a ‘ruffian,’? gentlemen of the jury; he called him 
‘ abominable,’ and ‘ seditious,’ and ‘ revolutionary,’ and 
‘infamous,’ and a ‘ ruffian,’ again, gentlemen of the jury; 
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he called him a ‘ brothel keeper,’ a ‘pander,’ a ‘ kind of 
bawd in breeches,’ and a ‘ ruffian,’ a third time, gentlemen 
of the jury.”? O’Connell then went on : 


I cannot repress my astonishment how Mr. Attorney- 
General could have preserved this dialect in its native 
purity. He has been now for nearly thirty years in the 
class of polished society; he has for some years mixed 
amongst the highest orders of the State; he has had the 
honour to belong for thirty years to the first profession in 
the world—to the only profession, with the single exception, 
perhaps of the military, to which a high-minded gentleman 
could condescend to belong—the Irish Bar : to that Bar, at 
which he has seen and heard a Burgh and a Duquery; at 
which he must have listened to a Burton, a Ponsonby, and 
a Curran; to a Bar which still contains a Plunket, a Ball, 
and, despite of politics, I will add,a Bushe. With this galaxy 
of glory flinging their light around him, how can he alone 
have remained in darkness? How has it happened that the 
twilight murkiness of his soul has not been ilumined with 
a single ray shot from their lustre? Devoid of taste and of 
genius, how can he have had memory enough to preserve 
this original vulgarity? He is, indeed, an object of com- 
passion, and from my inmost soul I bestow upon him my 
forgiveness and my bounteous pity. 


He then dealt with the attack which the Attorney-General 
had made on the Catholic Board, and to his threat that 
** at the moment it becomes less ridiculous than mischievous 
and odious,’’ he would advise the Crown to apply the law 
and put it down. ‘‘ It is impossible,’’ said O’Connell, ‘* to 
refute such charges in the language of dignity and temper. 
But if any man dares to charge the Catholic body or the 
Catholic Board, or any individuals of that Board, with 
sedition or treason, I do here—I shall always in this court, 
in the city, in the field—brand him as an infamous and 
profligate liar. Pardon the phrase, but there is no other 
suitable to the occasion. But he is a profligate liar who 
so asserts, because he must know that the whole tenor of 
our conduct confutes the assertion. What is it we seek ?”’ 
Then the Chief Justice interposed, as if to stem this torrent 
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of invective. ‘* What, Mr. O’Connell, can this have to do 
with the question which the jury has to try?’’ he mildly 
inquired. O’Connell turned furiously on the judge. ‘ You 
heard the Attorney-General traduce and calumniate us,”’ 
he cried in a voice of thunder. ‘* You heard him with 
patience and with temper. Listen now, to our vindication.” 
And he proceeded without further interruption of his 
violent declamation from the cowed Chief Justice : 


I ask : What is it we seek? What is it we incessantly, 
and, if you please, clamorously petition for? Why, to be 
allowed to partake of the advantages of the Constitution. 
We look to the participation in the Constitution as our 
greatest political blessing. If we desired to destroy it, 
would we seek to share it? If we wished to overturn it, 
would we exert ourselves, through calumny, and in peril, 
to obtain a portion of its blessings? Strange, inconsistent 
voice of calumny! You charge us with intemperance in 
our exertions for a participation in the Constitution, and 
you charge us at the same time, almost in the same 
sentence, with a design to overturn that Constitution. The 
dupes of your hypocrisy may believe you, but, base calum- 
niators, you do not—you cannot—believe yourselves ! 


O’Connell next directed his attention to the jury. He 
said : 


Gentlemen, the Attorney-General thinks he knows his 
men—he thinks he knows you. Many of you signed the 
No Popery petition to Parliament. He heard one of you 
boast of it. He knows that you would not have been 
summoned upon this jury if you had entertained liberal 
sentiments—he knows all this; and therefore it is that he, 
with the artifice and cunning of an experienced Nisi Prius 
advocate, endeavours to win your confidence and command 
your affections by the display of his congenial illiberality 
and bigotry. You are all, of course, Protestants. See what 
a compliment he pays to your religion and his own when 
he endeavours thus to procure a verdict by the violation 
of your oaths—when he endeavours to seduce you to what, 
if you were so seduced, would be perjury, by indulging your 
prejudices and flattering you by the coincidence that his 
sentiments and wishes are shared by you. Will he succeed, 
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gentlemen? Will you allow him to draw you into perjury 
out of zeal for your religion? And will you violate the 
pledge you have given to your God to do justice in order 
to gratify your anxiety for the ascendancy of what you 
believe to be His Church? Gentlemen, reflect on the 
strange and monstrous inconsistency of such conduct, and 
do not commit, if you can avoid it, the crime of violating 
your oaths in order to aid the pious designs of the Attorney- 
General against Popery. 


It was not in lightness of heart, but rather in bitterness 
and sorrow, that he addressed the jury, and plain speaking, 
and not flattery, was, he said, what they should expect from 
him in the circumstances : 


I do not join with you in belief, but I have the most 
unfeigned respect for the form of Christian faith which you 
profess. Would that its teachings were deeply impressed 
upon your minds! Would that its substance rather than 
its forms and temporal advantages appealed to you! Then 
should I not address you in the cheerless and hopeless 
despondency which now clouds my mind, and drives 
me to taunt you and ridicule you as I do. Gentlemen, I 
sincerely respect and venerate your religion; but I despise 
your prejudices in the same proportion as the Attorney- 
General has cultivated them. In plain truth, every religion 
is good—every religion is true to him who im his due 
caution and conscience sincerely believes it. There is but 
one bad religion—that of a man who professes a faith in 
which he does not really believe. But the good religion 
may be, and often is, corrupted by wretched and wicked 
prejudices which admit a difference of belief as a cause for 
hatred and persecution. The Attorney-General, defective 
in argument, weak in his cause, has artfully aroused your 
prejudices on his side. I have, on the contrary, met your 
prejudices boldly. If your verdict shall be for me it will 
have been produced by nothing but unwilling conviction 
resulting from sober and satisfied judgment. If your 
verdict be bestowed upon the Attorney-General, you may 
happen to be right; but remembering his artifices, do you 
not see the danger of its being produced by an admixture 
of passion and prejudice with your reason. How difficult 
it is to separate prejudice from reason when they both run 
in the same direction! Listen to me, gentlemen of the 
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jury, that your conscience may be safe and your reason 
alone be the guardian of your oath and the sole monitor 
of your decision. 


The Chief Justice was noted for his piety and good living. 
He professed to be judicially independent and impartial. 
O’Connell told him indirectly that he was a sanctimonious 
and canting humbug, a political partisan and a partial judge. 
Dealing with the argument of the Attorney-General that 
the jury had nothing to do with the law—that they should 
accept it without question from the judge, he said : 


No judge can dictate to a jury; no jury ought to allow 
itself to be dictated to. If the Attorney-General’s doctrine 
were established, see what oppressive consequences might 
result. At some future period some man may attain the 
first place on the Bench by the reputation, which is easily 
acquired, of a certain degree of churchwardening piety, 
added to a great gravity and maidenly decorum of manners. 
Such a man may reach the Bench—for I am putting a 
purely imaginary case. He may be a man _ without 
passions, and therefore without vices. He may, my lord, 
be a man superfiuously rich, and therefore not to be 
bribed with money, but rendered partial by his prejudices. 
Such a man, inflated by flattery and bloated in his dignity, 
may hereafter use his character for sanctity which has 
served to promote him, as a sword to. hew down the 
struggling liberties of his country. Such a judge may 
interfere before trial, and at the trial be a partisan. 
Gentlemen, should an honest, could an honest, jury—if an 
honest jury were again to be found—listen with safety to 
the dictates of such a judge? 


So he went on for four hours—justifying every sentence 
of the libel, scornful, defiant, abusive, holding the entire 
audience fascinated by the elemental forces of antagonism 
and hate which he displayed in this amazing and 
unexampled forensic effort. The court was hushed in 
profound and almost solemn stillness. There were no 
delighted cheers of approval, no angry cries of dissent. It 
was only the varied expressions on the faces of the audience 
—the delighted and triumphant looks of supporters, the 
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pained and lowering glances of opponents—that told of the 
effect of the orator’s eloquent and vituperative periods. It 
seemed as if the resentment of the nation, after a century 
of bondage, were concentrated in this man, and that he 
was spitting out its venom in the face of the nation’s 
tyrants. 

In conclusion, O’Connell said : 


Is there amongst you any one friend to freedom? Is 
there amongst you any one man who esteems equal and 
impartial justice, who values the people’s rights as the 
foundation of private happiness, and who considers life as 
no boon without liberty? Is there amongst you one friend 
to the constitution—one man who hates oppression? If 
there be, Mr. Magee appeals to his kindred mind, and 
confidently expects an acquittal. There are amongst you 
men of great religious zeal—of much public piety. Are 
you sincere? Do you believe what you profess? With all 
this zeal, with all this piety, is there any conscience 
amongst you? Is there any terror of violating your oaths? 
Be ye hypocrites, or does genuine religion inspire you? If 
you be sincere—if you have consciences—if your oaths can 
control your prejudices, then Mr. Magee confidently expects 
an acquittal. If amongst you there be cherished one ray 
of pure religion—if amongst you there glow a single spark 
of liberty, if I have alarmed the passion of religious liberty, 
or roused the spirit of political freedom in one breast 
amongst you, Mr. Magee is safe, and his country is served. 
But if there be none—if you be slaves and hypocrites, he 
will await your verdict, and despise it. 


The jury promptly returned a verdict of guilty. A 
motion to set aside the verdict was entered, and sentence 
was postponed, but meanwhile Magee was committed to 
Kilmainham Jail. 

All Ireland was soon ringing with O’Connell’s speech. 
It was not alone printed in the Dublin Evening Post, and 
other newspapers, but was published in pamphlet form at 
the office of John Magee himself in Trinity Street, with a 
long introduction by Denys Scully. ‘‘ How did you feel,”’ 
Scully asked the Attorney-General, ‘‘ when Mr. O’Connell 
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branded you as a libeller before the court, a calumniator in 
the face of your country, and to your beard a liar?’’ And 
answering the question, Scully described ‘‘ the writhing of 
the Attorney-General’s frame’’—‘‘ the sweat trickled down 
his forehead, his lips were as white as ashes, his jaws 
elongated, and his mouth unconsciously open, while the 
lava of the indignant orator poured around him with an 
insparing tide, and seemed absolutely to dry up and burn 
the source of respiration.’’ It was a time of strong 
language, for it was a time of intense animosities. Over 
10,000 copies of the pamphlet were sold in Ireland. It was 
translated into French and circulated in France, and a copy 
in Spanish was presented to every member of the Cortes. 
At Catholic meetings held throughout Ireland resolutions 
were passed enthusiastically thanking O’Connell. But 
many of the moderate members of the Catholic party 
condemned the speech on the ground that its violence and 
vindictiveness could have only one effect—that of exacerbat- 
ing the already bitter feelings of the ultra Protestants 
against the Catholics. It certainly explained the repug- 
nance in which O’Connell was held by the dominant classes, 
though, indeed, many could not help admiring his splendid 
audacity and powers of vituperation. Efforts were made 
to have him disrobed, or driven from the Bar, for unprofes- 
sional conduct; but the Benchers refused to take action. 

Peel, as I have said, was in court. It was the first time 
he saw O’Connell. ‘*An eloquent and vulgar speaker,”’ 
he described him, as Peel would, so superfine and English 
was he. He had already felt the lash of O’Connell’s 
vituperative tongue. ‘* A raw youth squeezed out of the 
workings of I know not what factory in England.’’ Peel’s 
father was a cotton-spinner. Writing to Lord Whitworth, 
the new Viceroy, Peel says : 

The trial was very interesting. O’Connell spoke four 


hours, completely, but intentionally, abandoning the cause 
of his client—I have no doubt with his client’s consent— 
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taking that opportunity of uttering a libel even more 
atrocious than that which he proposed to defend upon the 
Government and the administration of justice in Ireland. 
His abuse of the Attorney-General was more scurrilous and 
vulgar than was ever permitted within the walls of a court 
of justice. He insulted the jury individually and collec- 
tively, accused the Chief Justice of corruption and prejudice 
against his client, and avowed himself a traitor, if not to 
Ireland, at least to the British Empire. 


It was not till November 24th that the motion to set 
aside the verdict was decided, adversely to the traverser, 
and on November 27th Magee was brought up for judgment. 
The Attorney-General pleaded that the publication of the 
report of the trial—or, rather, O’Connell’s "speech— by the 
traverser was an aggravation of the original offence. He 
referred to the ‘‘ wanton, malignant, and unexampled 
attack’ on the officer of the Crown, who, in the discharge 
of his duty, conducted the prosecution. ‘* Had it been 
scattered in the assemblies of the rabble, or at the meetings 
of sedition,’’ said he, ‘* I would have passed it by with the 
same indifference and contempt with which I have always 
treated the slanders that have flowed from the same source. 
But when I find these seditious proceedings profane the 
public sanctuary of justice, I owe it, not as a duty to 
myself, but to the office which I hold, and to my successors 
to whom this office may be entrusted to guard the situation 
from such outrage and insult.’? ‘* How comes this bluster- 
ing and bravadoing in a court of justice?’’ he asked, in 
conclusion. ‘* If it is intended to intimidate me in the 
discharge of my duty, the impotence and folly of the 
attempt is no justification of its illegality—for I do say such 
an outrage on public decency has not occurred in the 
memory of man.”’ 

These extracts reflect the indignation in Government circles 
against Chief Justice Downes for permitting O’Connell to 
make such a speech. Peel, writing to Lord Desart before 
these proceedings, says: ‘‘I hope the Chief Justice will 
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not allow the court to be again insulted and made the 
vehicle of treason, but that he will do what I am sure 
Lord Ellenborough would—interrupt his harangue by 
committing him to Newgate for contempt of court.”’ 
O’ Connell was well aware of the perilous position in which 
he stood, of the dangers menacing his liberty and_ his 
profession ; but such was the courage of the man, such his 
devotion to what he conceived to be his duty, that now, 
as often again in his after career, he risked all to serve his 
country or castigate her enemies. He made an even more 
violent and unrestrained onslaught on Saurin—the object 
of his especial animosity. Speaking in reply to the 
Attorney-General, he said : 


I am sure, my lords, that every gentleman present will 
sympathise in the emotions I now experience. I am sure 
no gentleman can avoid feeling the deepest interest in my 
situation, in which it is extremely difficult to check the 
strongest resentment, but quite impossible to give that 
resentment utterance in the severity of language suited to 
its cause and provocation. Yet, even here, do I yield in 
nothing to the Attorney-General. I deny, in the strongest 
terms, his unfounded and absurd claim to superiority. I 
am his equal at least in birth, his equal in fortune, his 
equal certainly in education; and as to talent, I should not 
add that, for there is little vanity in claiming equality with 
him. And thus meeting him on the firm footing of 
undoubted equality, I do rejoice, my lords—I do most 
sincerely rejoice—that the Attorney-General has prudently 
treasured up his resentment since July last, and ventured 
to address me in this court in the unhandsome language he 
has used, because my profound respect for this temple of 
the law enables me here to overcome the infirmity of my 
nature, and to listen with patience to an attack which, had 
it been made elsewhere, would have met merited chastise- 
ment. 


‘““Eh? What is that you say?’ cried Mr. Justice 
Daly in astonishment. Mr. Justice Osborne, with much 
emotion, said: *‘ I at once declare I will not sit here to 
listen to such a speech as I have seen reported. Take 
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care of what you say, sir.’? But O’Connell, unmoved by 
these admonitions, proceeded : ‘* My lords, what I say is 
that I am delighted at the prudence of the Attorney-General 
in having made that foul assault upon me here and not else- 
where, because my profound respect for the Bench over- 
comes now those feelings which elsewhere would lead me 
to do what I should regret—to break the peace in chastising 
him.’’ ‘* Chastising the Attorney-General ?’’ Justice Daly 
again cried in horror. ‘‘ If a criminal information were 
applied for on that word we should be bound to grant it.” 
O’ Connell still refused to budge, but he thought it discreet 
to modify his threat. ‘‘I meant, my lords,’’ said he, 
“‘ that elsewhere thus assailed I should be carried away by 
my feelings to do that which I should regret—to go beyond 
the law; to inflict corporal punishment for that offence 
which I am ready, out of consideration for the court, to 
pardon.’’ 

This violent attitude frightened Magee. At the close of 
O’Connell’s speech Counsellor Wallace—one of the traver- 
ser’s junior counsel—rose, and on behalf of his client, 
repudiated his leader’s language and action, urging that 
punishment for ‘* the sins of counsel’? and ‘‘ the abuse of 
the forensic robe’’ should fall upon the advocate and not 
upon the client. The sentence, nevertheless, was very 
severe. Magee was condemned to a fine of £500, to 
imprisonment for two years, and to find security for his 
good behaviour for seven years—himself in the sum of 
£1,000, and two sureties in the sum of £500 each. 

But Magee’s misfortunes did not end there. He had 
hanging over him another charge of libel arising directly 
out of O’Connell’s speech. Among the many resolutions 
passed by Catholic meetings thanking O’Connell for his 
*‘ intrepid defence of the virtuous and patriotic John 
Magee”? were two adopted at Kilkenny, one of which was 
to the following effect ;— 
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We hold that oration to be of inestimable value and 
singularly calculated to control the partialities of the Bench, 
‘to shame and stigmatise the bigotry of a selected jury, and 
to rebuke into native insignificance the vain and vulgar law 
officer who shall hereafter virulently and venally invade a 
free Press or vilify an injured nation. 


The resolutions, which were written by Denys Scully, 
appeared in the Dublin Evening Post on August 14th, while 
Magee was in Kilmainham Jail awaiting sentence, and 
fresh proceedings were at once instituted against Magee for 
their publication. Peel wrote to Lord Desart that he 
advised the prosecution on account of the resolutions. ‘ I 
shall be disappointed if we cannot strike at higher game 
than the printer,’’ he continued. ‘‘I hope those who 
presided at their birth may have the manliness to avow 
themselves as the authors. If they do so, we will try to give 
them the advantages of ‘ martyrdom,’ as they are pleased 
to call imprisonment.’’? The chairman of the meeting at 
Kilkenny was Captain Bryan, a magistrate, and a wealthy 
member of the Catholic Board, to whose funds he liberally 
contributed. He was examined on behalf of the traverser 
at the second trial of Magee, which took place on February 
23, 1814; but he refused to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of what had passed at the meeting. O’Connell, who 
again defended Magee, pointed out that while Magee was 
prosecuted for publishing the resolutions in the Dublin 
Evening Post on August 14th, they had appeared in the 
Correspondent—a newspaper which supported the Govern- 
ment—two days earlier, and urged that as his client was 
not the first publisher of the libel, he could not in the 
circumstances be justly condemned. This point seemed for 
a time to appeal to the jury, but ultimately they convicted 
Magee. After the trial, as Peel wrote to John Wilson Croker 
of the Admiralty, London, it was discovered that the 
resolutions had in fact appeared in the Dublin Evening 
Post of August 10th. ‘‘ If we had been defeated !”’ said 
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Peel, manifestly shivering at the thought of the discredit 
to the Executive which might have followed on this over- 
sight or blunder of the Crown attorneys. ‘‘ Your story 
about the libel trial would be incredible to anyone who 
knew less of the Irish way of doing business than I do,”’ 
wrote Croker in reply. ‘‘ If I were in your place, I should 
take care that the agent who committed this monstrous 
blunder should never lead the Government into another 
scrape.”’ Magee, for the second libel, was sentenced to a 
fine of £1,000 and imprisonment for six months, after the 
term of two years in his former sentence had expired. 
Magee considered he had not been fairly treated by the 
Catholic Board. Undoubtedly he had good cause for his 
feeling of soreness. ‘* The Catholic Board,’’ said the 
Solicitor-General at the second trial, ‘‘ entered into partner- 
ship with the traverser, but left the jail part of the concern 
exclusively to him.’? The action of Captain Bryan in 
evading his responsibility for the Kilkenny resolutions, as 
Chairman of the meeting, aroused some indignation in 
Catholic circles, and was the subject of bitter articles in 
the Dublin Evening Post. Yet Bryan was moved to the 
chair, at the first meeting of the Board after the trial, by 
O’Connell, who, desirous of retaining in the Catholic move- 
ment so influential and opulent a supporter, determined, 
with characteristic audacity, to face and beat down the 
storm at the earliest opportunity. A motion was moved by 
John Lawless condemning Bryan and insisting that the 
chairman of every Catholic meeting must be ready to accept 
responsibility for its ‘resolutions. O’Connell himself did 
not escape censure. His speech in defence of Bryan was 
interrupted with groans and hisses—the first time, but not 
the last, he heard cries of dissatisfaction from a body of 
his fellow-countrymen. But he soon turned the meeting 
to his side. ‘‘ These cries,’’ said he, ‘* convince me that in 
some instances I have fallen into error. I do not consider 
myself infallible, and this I know, that my countrymen 
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will impute my mistakes not to any dereliction of principle, 
not to the errors of my heart, but of my judgment.’’ 
** Great and prolonged applause,’’ according to the news- 
paper report, followed this declaration. Ultimately a 
motion was carried mildly disapproving of the conduct of 
Bryan, attributing it to an error of judgment, and declaring 
there was no member of the community ‘* more pure, 
independent, honourable, and efficient.’’ Another resolu- 
tion pledged the members of the Board to proceed forth- 
with ‘* to take such steps as will secure Mr. Magee full 
indemnification for the amount of the pecuniary losses 
incurred by that highly esteemed gentleman for his uncon- 
querable fidelity to the Catholic cause.’’ The Evening 
Post continued to support the movement for Catholic 
Emancipation, but its ardour was considerably abated, and, 
indeed, in so exemplary a manner was it conducted by 
James Magee during the imprisonment of his brother that 
the second fine of £1,000, which John Magee had actually 
paid, was refunded by the Ivish Executive. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE STORY OF A POLITICAL DUEL. 


AT a meeting of the Catholic Board held on January 22nd, 
1815, O’Connell urged the necessity of infusing fresh energy 
into the movement for Catholic Emancipation. No 
petition, as he pointed out, had been presented to 
Parliament the previous year. ‘* I am convinced,” said 
he, ‘‘ that the Catholic cause has suffered by neglect of 
discussion. Had the petition been, last year, the subject 
of debate, we should not now see the beggarly Corporation 
of Dublin anticipating our efforts by a petition of an 
opposite tendency.” The speech was reported in the 
newspapers the next day. Three days afterwards, on 
January 26th, O’Connell received a letter sign ‘* J. N. 
D’Esterre,’’ inquiring whether he had ‘‘ applied the appel- 
lation beggarly to the Corporation of this city, calling it a 
beggarly Corporation,’’ as reported in Carrick’s Paper, and 
adding, ‘‘ I feel more justified in calling on you on this 
occasion, as such language was not warranted or provoked 
by anything on the part of the Corporation; neither was it 
consistent with the subject of your debate or the deport- 
ment of the other Catholic gentlemen who were present; 
but, as I view it, so inconsistent in every respect that I 
am in hopes the editor is in error and not you. I have 
further to request your reply in the course of the evening.”” 
O’Connell did not reply that evening ; but next day, writing 
from his house in Merrion Square, he sent the following 
curt and undaunted letter to D’Esterre :— 


Str,—In reply to your letter of yesterday, and without 
either admitting or disclaiming the expression respecting 
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the Corporation of Dublin in the print to which you 
allude, I deem it right to inform you that from the 
calumnious manner in which the religion and character of 
the Catholics of Ireland are treated in that body, no terms 
attributed to me, however reproachful, can exceed the 
contemptuous feelings I entertain for that body in its 
corporate capacity, although doubtless it contains many 
valuable persons, whose conduct as individuals (I lament) 
must necessarily be confounded in the acts of the general 
body. I have only to add that this letter must close our 
correspondence on this subject.—DanreL O’CONNELL, 


D’Esterre was a curer of beef and pork, and a contractor 
for supplies of these salted foodstuffs to the Navy, residing 
at 11 Bachelor’s Walk, on the northern line of quays, and 
he represented the Guild of Merchants in the Common 
Council of the Corporation. That body was entirely 
Protestant, composed, indeed, mainly of Orangemen and 
active in promoting petitions to Parliament against Emanci- 
pation. O’Connell had already applied to the Corporation, 
as to all institutions and persons he came into conflict with 
in the course of his career, many derisive and contumelious 
terms in his vocabulary, but till now his attacks had been 
allowed to pass unnoticed. At first sight the epithet 
** beggarly’’? would seem mild and banal, more especially 
coming from so great a master of vituperation as O’Connell ; 
but while it does not appear, from the newspaper reports, 
to have caused any astonishment in the outside public, it 
was leashed with a sting for the members of the Corporation 
themselves, for several of them were known to be in embar- 
rassed circumstances. D’Esterre was one of the unfor- 
tunates. Reverses had overtaken him in business, and he 
was, in fact, on the verge of bankruptcy. He may, there- 
fore, have particularly felt O’Connell’s reflection on the 
gentility and solvency of the Corporation. As he was also 
a candidate for the office of city sheriff, he may have 
thought also that he would ensure his election by fastening 
a quarrel on O’Connell. That his action was inspired solely 
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by political and religious animosity—as is asserted in most 
accounts of the affair—there is no ground whatever for 
believing. On the contrary, D’Esterre was a man of broad 
and liberal views in politics, and a supporter of Catholic 
Emancipation; and, singularly enough, he was the only 
member of the Common Council who opposed the resolution 
of the Board of Aldermen, requesting the concurrence of 
the Common Council in that very anti-Catholic petition to 
Parliament which had called forth O’Connell’s epithet. 
D’Esterre was therefore of a different kidney from the tailor 
member of the Corporation who, on that same occasion, 
solemnly said: ‘‘ My lord, these Papists may get their 
emancipation; they may sit in Parliament; a Papist may 
even become Lord Chancellor or Privy Councillor; but never 
—never !—shall one of them set foot in the ancient and 
loyal Guild of Tailors.’’ 

D’Esterre came of a Limerick family of respectability. 
His brother at the time was Recorder of the city of Lime- 
rick. He had a deservedly high reputation as a man of 
courage, and was a crack shot with the pistol. In his 
youth he had served in the Royal Marines, and had given 
signal proof of his valour. In the great mutiny of the 
Nore, during May and June, 1797, when at a most critical 
stage of the war with Napoleon, thirteen sail of the line, 
besides frigates, sloops, and gunboats, were seized by the 
disaffected sailors, D’Esterre was a lieutenant on board the 
Sandwich, the flagship of Richard Parker, the daring leader 
of the mutineers. With the other officers D’Esterre was 
taken prisoner. He was brought for trial to the cabin 
where Parker and his accomplices—all common sailors— 
were seated round a table covered with the national flag, 
drinking beer and smoking strong tobacco, and, as his con- 
duct particularly had aroused the resentment of the muti- 
neers, he was condemned to death. Bound hand and foot, he 
was placed, with the noose round his neck, ready to be swung 
up to the yardarm. One more chance of life was given him. 
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** Will you join us?’? asked the mutineers. ‘‘ No, never !”’ 
cried D’Esterre. ‘‘ Hang away and be damned! God save 
the King!” The imprecation *‘ be damned’? did what a 
thousand prayers would have failed to accomplish—it 
touched a sympathetic chord in the réugh, foul-mouthed 
sailors, and they set the swearing and intrepid officer at 
liberty. 

D’Esterre, no doubt, carried the bulldog pluck of his 
youth into his manhood, “Yet it is not certain that he 
entered upon his controversy with O’Connell ready to 
settle it, if necessary, with deadly weapons in a duel. 
There was much in his subsequent conduct which suggests 
that he did not really think O’Connell would fight. He 
hoped probably to achieve fame, and perhaps the retrieval 
of his broken fortunes, through appointment to the office 
of Sheriff, by publicly humiliating O’Connell in the eyes 
of the anti-Papists. In the circles in which D’Esterre 
moved, it was supposed that O’Connell was lacking in 
physical courage; that he was simply a big, blustering bully 
who would eat his words, if called to account, rather than 
face the issue from the mouth of a pistol. 

O’Connell had already had two challenges to a duel, but 
in neither case did he actually come under fire. Early in 
his career at the Bar he was counsel at the Kerry Assizes 
in an action against a relative named Siggerson, and hav- 
ing abused him in his speech to the jury, Siggerson retorted 
by calling him a ‘* purse-proud blockhead.’’ ‘* In the first 
place,’’ replied O’Connell, ‘I have got no purse to be 
proud of; and secondly, if I be a blockhead, it is the better 
for you, as I am counsel against you. However, just to 
save you the trouble of saying it again, I’ll administer a 
slight rebuke.’’ He thereupon struck Siggerson with the 
staff of the tipstaff which that officer of the court accom- 
modatingly lent him for the purpose. That evening 
Siggerson sent O’Connell a challenge, but he withdrew it 
next morning on discovering that he held a valuable portion 
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of his lands under lease for the term of O’Connell’s life. 
‘© Under these circumstances,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ I cannot afford 
to shoot you, unless, as a precautionary measure, you first 
insure your life for my benefit. If you do, then heigh for 
powder and ball! I’m your man.’’ The other case had 
an ending almost as absurd. It also arose out of a law 
suit, and affords us yet another interesting glimpse of that 
strange arena, the Irish courts of law, in which O’Connell 
had at this time already won fame and fortune. In the 
August of 1818, O’Connell, appearing at a case tried at 
Limerick, interrupted his learned friend Counsellor Maurice 
Magrath, who was engaged on the other side, by exclaiming, 
‘* That’s a lie, Maurice !’? And Magrath replied by flinging 
the volume of statutes from which he was quoting at 
O’Connell’s head, and then kicking him on the shins. 
O’Connell sent a challenge, which, of course, Magrath 
accepted. A refusal to fight when challenged in those days 
was ascribed solely to cowardice. In the old windmill field 
outside the city—the scene of many an affair of honour— 
O’Connell, as he and his opponent stood facing each other 
with pistols cocked, awaiting the signal, exclaimed with deep 
emotion, ‘* Now I am going to fire at my dearest and best 
friend.’? Magrath was so touched by the words, that he 
dropped his weapon. The duel was stopped, and the 
seconds arrived at an amicable settlement. It was arranged 
that the principals should again face each other, pistols in 
hand, and each declare aloud his regret for what had 
occurred. O’Connell and Magrath then warmly shook 
hands amid the acclamations of those present, and returned 
to Limerick in the same carriage. Absurd incidents of this 
kind were not uncommon in Ireland. ‘‘ Did you hear of 
the great duel in Ennis between Charles O’Connell and Mr. 
Wall ???—O”’Connell thought fit to write in 1816 to his son 
Morgan, a youth of ten, who was then a pupil in the Jesuit 
College at Clongowes Wood—‘*‘ The latter abused a relation 
of Charley’s, a Mr. Blood, and Charley knocked Wall down. 
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They then fought, fired a shot each, came home safe and 
arm-in-arm together, got tipsy in company with each other, 
went together to the ball, and danced till morning.” 

The Limerick episode gave rise to a story that O’Connell 
had acted the poltroon. It was quite unfounded, but it was 
readily believed by O’Connell’s enemies. Even the frigid 
Robert Peel, Chief Secretary for Ireland, warmed himself 
up sufficiently to make it the subject of a rather undignified 
letter to his friend, John Wilson Croker. ‘* I do not know 
a finer subject for speculation than one which now presents 
itself,’? he wrote; ‘‘ namely, given a kick upon the posterior 
of O’Connell by a brother counsel at Limerick, and an 
acquiescence in the said kick on the part of O’Connell, to 
determine the effect which will be produced in the Catholic 
Board.’? But O’Connell was really a man of indomitable 
physical as well as moral courage; and as duelling was then 
in its heyday in Ireland, when it was a common thing for 
gentlemen to prove their sense of honour and want of 
humour by absurdly blazing at each other with loaded 
weapons, he had—as befitted a lawyer and agitator who 
might at any moment be called to account for his words— 
obtained by constant practice a steady and sure hand with 
the pistol. If his soft, emotional nature made him regard 
with horror the prospect of killing or being killed by an 
intimate friend, he was as ready to fight his political and 
religious opponents as to lash them with bitter words. 
Besides, such was the temper of the time that any shrinking 
from the encounter on O’Connell’s part would have meant 
the ruin certainly of his legal career, and perhaps of his 
political life as well. 

O’Connell appointed his friend, Mr. George Lidwill of 
Dromard, Roscrea—a Protestant country gentleman, but a 
member of the Catholic Board—to receive the expected 
challenge from D’Esterre and arrange the preliminaries of 
the hostile meeting. But no challenge came. O’Connell’s 
intimation in his letter to D’Esterre that there must be no 
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further correspondence on the subject seemed to have con- 
firmed D’Esterre and his friends in the opinion that 
O’Connell would not fight. At any rate, D’Esterre sent a 
second scolding letter to O’Connell on January 28th, which 
James O’Connell opened in his brother’s absence, but, upon, 
perceiving the signature, returned unread. This was on 
Friday, January 28th. So things remained until Sunday. 
On that day James O’Connell received a letter from 
D’Esterre, casting disrespectful observations on himself 
and his brother. He immediately sent his friend, Captain 
O’Mullane, to D’Esterre to say that, when the affair with 
his brother had been settled, D’Esterre would have to adjust 
another account with him. O”’Mullane intimated at the 
same time that. Counsellor O’Connell was astonished he had 
not heard in what he considered to be the proper way from 
D’Esterre. 

At length, on Tuesday, January 31st, the rumour got 
about that D’Esterre intended to proceed to the Four 
Courts to inflict personal chastisement on O’Connell, and 
the state of affairs being by this time known to the whole 
city, the streets were filled with the political partisans of 
both sides, eager to see the encounter, and, should fortune 
favour them, to join in the fray. Sure enough, in the 
afternoon, D’Esterre, horsewhip in hand, sallied forth from 
the Mansion House in Dawson Street—the residence of the 
Lord Mayor—aitended by a number of friends, to avenge 
the outraged Corporation. He was a little man, but wiry 
and active, and his combative disposition was plainly written 
on his rugged face. Right valiantly he proceeded to the 
Four Courts. ‘* The ruffian,’? wrote O’Connell that even- 
ing in a brief note to his friend, Richard Newton Bennett, 
‘© appeared in the Hall for a moment, whip in hand. The 
instant I heard of it, I left the King’s Bench, and he 
disappeared.’? D’Esterre, on leaving the Courts, returned 
towards the centre of the city with his supporters. On the 
quays he was accosted by Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman, one 
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of O’Connell’s followers. ‘* You conceive that you received 
an offence from Mr. O’Connell,’’ said O’Gorman. ‘ If so, 
your course is to demand satisfaction. This, I understand, 
you have not as yet done; but if you are now resolved to 
do it, I undertake, on forfeiture of having a riddle made 
of my body, to have Mr. O’Connell on the ground in 
half an hour.” ‘* The message should come from him,” 
said D’Esterre ; ‘‘ but the man is a poltroon, and will refuse 
to fight.’’ ‘* Nonsense!’ cried O’Gorman. “ If he fails to 
fight, I’ll take his place.” 
Meantime O’Connell, determined not to baulk D’Esterre, 
- divested himself of wig and gown, and walked up the quays 
in the middle of the roadway, accompanied by many of his 
friends, linked arm-in-arm. Physically, O’Connell presented 
‘the strongest contrast to D’Esterre, and in a hand-to-hand 
fight the giant would probably have crushed his little 
antagonist. As a popular song of the time rendered it :— 


The Counsellor’s tall, and he’s big to be sure, 
As in Kerry they’d say, he’s the full of the doore. 


In the very prime of life, forty years of age, he was a 
splendid specimen of well-developed and vigorous manhood. 
The slimness of youth was gone; his frame was now solid 
and burly, but he was still as straight as a rush, and as 
active and jaunty as ever. He wore a large ample cloak, 
and carried his silk hat rakishly cocked on one side. His 
broad round face, with its short, comical nose, was glowing 
with spirit and good humour. In his right hand he carried 
a huge blackthorn stick, which was attached to his wrist 
by a leather thong. A foreign visitor to Dublin in those 
years was struck by O’Connell’s martial carriage. ‘* He 
looks,’’ said he, ‘‘ more like a general of Napoleon’s than a 
Dublin advocate.’’ In truth, he was a vivid figure, sugges- 
tive of rude health and combativeness. He was followed 
up the quays by a crowd of humble supporters, who gazed 
at him as at a demi-god, with wonder and affection in their 
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eyes. Those in his immediate vicinity he kept in the 
highest spirits by his sallies and comments, their droll effect 
heightened by his soft musical, lazy Kerry brogue. The 
humour of the situation appealed to him. Here he was, 
with a shillelagh, looking for a man with a horsewhip who 
was eager to meet him, and the Lord only knew where that 
man was. Was there ever a more comical state of things? 
That hearty laugh of his, denoting the keenest enjoyment 
of the affair, rang out again and again. 

D’Esterre and his friends took up a position on the steps 
of a draper’s shop in Grafton Street, opposite Trinity 
College, and directly in the line of O’Connell’s way home 
to Merrion Square. The windows in the neighbourhood 
were crowded with spectators. On the balcony of the 
drapery establishment were Sir Charles Vernon, Chamberlain 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and several friends, including Sir 
Richard Musgrave (author of a history of the Rebellion of 
1798), Alderman Bradley King, Jack Gifford, editor of the 
Dublin Journal (grandfather of the Earl Halsbury, who 
became Lord Chancellor of England), and other staunch 
supporters of Protestant ascendancy ; but, to the disappoint- 
ment of everyone, D’Esterre prudently retreated into the 
back parlour of the shop as O’Connell, surrounded by his 
cheering bodyguard, was seen approaching. Indeed, the 
conduct of D’Esterre that day was indecisive and ludicrous 
in the extreme. Here he was professing to be searching for 
O’Connell to horsewhip him, but taking care that he should 
never meet him face to face. Probably, he was daunted 
by the mob of coal-porters who accompanied O’Connell . 
—rough fellows of ferocious eyes and menacing gestures— 
hungering to meet an opposing faction. 

In fact the crowd that now surrounded O’Connell was 
so large that he was obliged to take refuge in a house in 
Exchequer Street (since called Wicklow Street), in order to 
avoid their embarrassingly enthusiastic demonstrations. 
He was not long in this retreat when Judge Day entered, 
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in his magisterial capacity, to put him under arrest unless 
he gave his word of honour that there would be no further act 
of hostility. ‘‘ It is not my duty, Mr. Justice,’’ said O’Con- 
nell, ‘‘to be the aggressor. I will therefore pledge my honour 
that I will not be the aggressor. Further, however, I must 
tell you, that human considerations will not induce me to 
go.”’ The day came to a close, and there was no challenge. 
These comic demonstrations in the streets were hardly the 
proper prelude to the grim business of a duel. The Lord 
Chief Justice of the time was Norbury, a noted duellist, 
who, according to Curran, ‘* shot himself up to the bench.”’ 
He said, truly enough, ‘“‘ the first report of a duel should 
be that of the pistols.’’ 

However, the next morning, Wednesday, February lst, 
O’Connell was called upon at his residence by a friend of 
D’Esterre. This was Sir Edward Stanley, a member of the 
Corporation, and a wine merchant. Stanley said he wished 
to have an explanation from O’Connell in regard to his 
attack on the Corporation. ‘“‘ Sir,’’ replied O’Connell, ** I 
will hold no conversation with you on that subject. I must 
refer you to my friend, Major MacNamara.’’? And he 
handed the visitor a card. ** Oh, but, sir,’’ persisted 
Stanley, ‘* I only wish to say a few words in explanation.”’ 
O’Connell waved him to the door. Stanley then called 
upon Major William Nugent MacNamara at Morrison’s 
Hotel. MacNamara, a Protestant gentleman from Doolen, 
County Clare (a county which he subsequently represented 
for many years in Parliament), had taken the place, as 
O’Connell’s second, of George Lidwill—the latter having 
Jeft town owing to the serious illness of a member of his 
family—and as MacNamara was a duellist himself, and 
thoroughly conversant with the ‘* laws of honour,”’ as they 
were.called, the interests of O’Connell could not have been 
in better hands. Stanley expressed a hope that the affair 
might be amicably settled by an apology or explanation 
from O’Connell. MacNamara said that course was out of 
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the question. ‘‘ He has given no offence to Mr. D’Esterre ; 
he has done him no injury,’’ continued MacNamara, ‘* and 
it will be a waste of words and a loss of time to discuss the 
matter further.’? ‘* In that case,’’ said Stanley, ** it is my 
duty to deliver you a message from Mr. D’Esterre to Mr. 
O’Connell.”? The fixing of the time and place of meeting 
lay with MacNamara, as the second of the person challenged. 
** Let us, in God’s name, have it over as soon as possible. 
We will meet at Bishop’s Court, in the County of Kildare, 
at three o’clock this afternoon,’ said he. Stanley was 
taken aback by this hasty arrangement. He pleaded for a 
postponement until two o’clock the following day, or until 
an early hour in the morning, or even till half-past four 
that afternoon. But MacNamara, fearing interference by 
the authorities, would only delay the time of meeting by 
half-an-hour, making it half-past three o’clock. He 
suggested, however, that as the principals had no personal 
quarrel, or any feeling of private animosity, their honour 
would be sufficiently satisfied by discharging one pistol 
each. ‘‘ No, sir!’? cried Stanley, glad of the opportunity 
of swaggering a little. ‘* That will not do. If they fired 
five-and-twenty shots each, Mr. D’Esterre will never leave 
the ground until Mr. O’Connell makes an apology.” 
** Well, then,’’ responded Major MacNamara, also warming 
up, *‘if blood be your object, blood you shall have, by 
God !”’ 

And so, within four hours of this animated conversation 
in Morrison’s Hotel, D’Esterre and O’Connell stood face to 
face in mortal combat in a field in the County of Kildare, 
twelve or thirteen miles from Dublin. Bishop’s Court, the 
place of meeting, was then the seat of Lord Ponsonby. It 
lies off the old coach road from Dublin to the south. 
O’Connell drove there, with his friends, in a carriage drawn 
by four horses. He was accompanied by Major MacNamara, 
his brother, James O’Connell, Richard Nugent Bennett (the 
friend of his student days), George Lidwill, Nicholas Purcell 
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; O’Connell was in his customary high spirits. As the coach 
| bumped uneasily over a dilapidated bridge and was pitched 
from side to side, to the alarm of its occupants, he said 
| to his brother, “ See, J ames, what little care they take here 
) for the lives and limbs of his Majesty’s subjects.’’ The 
ground was reached shortly after three o’clock. ‘‘ This is 
| &@ nice quiet place to fight in, Major,’’ remarked O’Connell 
| in the same good humour, to his second. The field or 
: meadow (where identification of the exact spots on which 
| the combatants stood, is still preserved) is a high, sloping 
| piece of land, on a level with the top of the wall, four or 
five feet high, which at its bottom separates it from the 
public road. It is open on the rise at the top, but is 
bounded on its two sides by thick clusters of trees. 

At four o’clock—half an hour after the appointed time 
—D’Esterre arrived. He was accompanied by Sir Edward 
Stanley, his second; Surgeon Peile, Deputy Surgeon-General 
of the Dublin Garrison; Mr. Frederick Piers, and his brother, 
Mr. D’Esterre, of Limerick. The afternoon was cold, and 
a light snow lay upon the ground. It took forty minutes 
to arrange the preliminaries of the fight. Meantime, the 
spectators had considerably increased. The affair was 
noised through Dublin after the meeting of the seconds at 
Morrison’s Hotel, and hundreds of gentlemen rode out to 
Bishop’s Court on horseback, in gigs, carriages, and post- 
chaises. Nearly every member of the Corporation was 
present. The peasantry of the district, and the inhabitants 
of the little town of Naas,a few miles distant, ardent 
sympathisers with O’Connell, also got wind of the duel, and 
hundreds of them assembled on the level of the rise at the 
open top of the field to watch the proceedings. It is certain 
that if O’Connell fell there would have been bloody work 
at Bishop’s Court that afternoon. Sir Edward Stanley 
gave expression to a very natural apprehension as to the 
safety of D’ Esterre should the duel terminate in his favour. 


| 
O’Gorman, and Surgeon Macklin. On the way down 
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In reply to his remonstrances, Connell O’Connell, one of 
Daniel’s relatives exclaimed hotly : ‘* This affair has long 
been the subject of public conversation, and your friend 
has been the aggressor. If you now quit the ground 
without fighting, I must consider you as cowards and 
ruffians ; and as to you, Sir Edward, I shall call upon you 
personally to make reparation for an additional insult.” 
O’Connell walked up and down alone at the end of the 
field near the road wall, closely wrapped in his great cloak, 
and engaged in prayer to St. Brigid, the patron saint of 
Kildare, whose feast-day it was, and in whose territory the 
meeting was taking place. The ordeal was all the more 
trying to him as a devout Catholic, for by a decree of the 
Council of Trent those who take part in a duel are excom- 
municated. None of the clergy of Dublin could accompany 
him to administer the last. rites of the Church, should he 
be fatally wounded; but in a cabin hard by there was a 
suspended priest, named Father O’Mullane, prepared to 
give him absolution in articulo mortis. These thoughts 
had for the moment a depressing effect on O’Connell, but, 
shaking them off, he joined his friends, and recognising in 
the throng Jerry MacCarthy, a well-known Dublin tailor, 
he called out: ‘* Ah, Jerry! I never missed you from an 
aggregate meeting yet !”’ 

At length, at forty minutes past four o’clock, everything 
was ready. Major MacNamara won the toss for the choice 
of position, which secured for O’Connell the advantage, such 
as it was, of having the light and the wind in his favour. 
As O’Connell flung off his cloak before going to his place 
on the measured ground, his second carefully looked him 
over, and had the white muslin cravat at the neck and the 
large bunch of seals hanging from the fob removed, remark- 
ing that if they were allowed to remain they would serve 
to regulate D’Esterre’s aim. Indeed, the Major was very 
fussy. ‘‘I have one request to make of you,” said 
O’Connell, interrupting his voluble directions. ‘* What is 
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it, my dear fellow?’? said MacNamara, bending his head 
to receive, as he thought, O’Connell’s last message. ‘* Let 
me beg of you,” replied O’Connell, ‘* not to say another 
word to me until the duel is over.’”? Then, amid the 
laughter which this sally evoked, O’Connell took up his 
position. D’Esterre displayed the same cool indifference. 
He was observed twirling his right leg round a cane and 
chatting unconcernedly to his friends. On appearing in 
his place, he declared that, whatever might be the 
result, this unpleasant business did not originate, on his 
part, in any religious animosity or party feeling. ‘* From 
the bottom of my heart,’’ he cried, “‘ I can say—and I 
appeal to God to witness the truth of my words—I harbour 
no ill-feelings against my Catholic fellow-countryman.”’ 
O’Connell’s brace of pistols were supplied by Richard 
Nugent Bennett, who confidently recommended them on 
the ground that they had already been tried in duels, and 
had not been found wanting. They had, in fact, killed 
two men. Bennett loaded the weapons for O’Connell, and 
D’Esterre’s pistols were charged by his friend Piers, who 
was also an expert at the work, both the seconds looking 
on at the ramming home of the powder and shot, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the duel. The combatants, with a 
pistol in each hand, faced one another, ten paces apart. The 
directions were that when the signal was given, they might 
shoot whenever they pleased, advancing or retiring before 
or after fire as they thought fit. After the fall of the 
handkerchief, both men stood with weapons down for a 
few seconds keenly watching each other. Then D’Esterre, 
manceuvring to confuse O’Connell, and hoping to induce 
him to fire ati random, moved a pace to the left, took a 
step forward, and raised his pistol as if to shoot. But 
O’Connell, who stood still, on the alert, anticipated him. 
Quickly raising his weapon he aimed low, and fired. At 
the same moment D’Esterre’s pistol exploded. Its bullet 
struck the ground at O’Connell’s feet. O’Connell’s bullet 
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reached its mark. D’Esterre staggered, swayed from side 
to side, and fell heavily forward. At the top of the field 
arose the wild, exulting shouts of the crowd. ‘* To hell 
with D’Esterre ! O’Connell for ever !’’ they savagely cried. 
Both the surgeons hastened to the aid of the fallen man. 
The ball had traversed the hip and lodged in the stomach ; 
but though D’Esterre was bleeding profusely, no one sus- 
pected that he had received his death-wound. In fact, 
Major MacNamara shook hands with Sir Edward Stanley, 
and there were mutual congratulations that the duel had 
ended without loss of life. 

Most people believed that: O’Connell was going to his 
death that February afternoon, such was the reputation of 
D’Esterre as a dead shot. Indeed, it was reported in 
Dublin, before the duel had actually been fought, that 
O’Connell was shot, and a party of dragoons were sent out 
in hot haste for the protection of D’Esterre. On the way 
the soldiers met the carriage containing O’Connell and his 
brother and Major MacNamara, returning to Dublin. The 
officer called on the postillions to stop; and being told by 
James O’Connell, who looked out of the window, that they 
had been present at the duel, the officer said, ‘‘ Is it true 
that Mr. O’Connell has been shot??? James O’Connell 
replied, ‘‘ No; the reverse is the fact; Mr. D’Esterre has 
unfortunately fallen.”” The officer was deeply concerned 
at the news, but, he allowed the carriage to proceed, as the 
occupants were unknown to him. On arriving in the city, 
O’Connell immediately sent his brother to Dr. Murray, the 
coadjutor-Archbishop of Dublin, to say how deeply he 
deplored the duel, but that it was impossible for him to 
have avoided it. But the Archbishop had no fault to find 
with O’Connell. ‘‘ Heaven be praised! Ireland is safe !’’ 
he exclaimed fervently on hearing the result. In gratitude 
to the saint whose intercession he had implored, and, he 
believed, obtained, O’Connell gave his eldest daughter Ellen 
the second name of Brigid. The popular excitement in 
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Dublin was tremendous. Bonfires blazed till midnight in 
the streets, which swarmed with crowds shouting with joy 
for the victory of their leader. Next day, seven hundred 
gentlemen left their cards with their congratulations at 
O’Connell’s residence. 

Meanwhile, D’Esterre was slowly bleeding to death in 
his house at Bachelor’s Walk. The end came on the after- 
noon of Friday, the second day after the duel. Before his 
death, the unhappy man made a declaration that he alone 
was responsible, that O’Connell was blameless, as he himself 
had provoked the duel; also that he had not been instigated 
by others, having, in fact, written the first letter to O’Connell 
without consulting anyone. That night his remains were 
secretly interred in St. Mary’s Church. Next day his goods 
were seized under a sheriff’s execution put in by his 
creditors for a very large sum. 

Apprehensive of a prosecution, O’Connell retained a very 
able criminal lawyer, Mr. Richard Pennefather (afterwards 
Baron Pennefather) for his defence; but this precaution 
proved unnecessary, for on the day after D’Esterre’s death 
he received the following letter :— 


Str,—Lest your professional avocations should be inter- 
rupted by an apprehension of any proceedings being in 
contemplation in consequence of the late melancholy event, 
I have the honour to inform you that there is not the most 
distant intention of any prosecution whatever on the part 
of the family or friends of the late Mr. D’Esterre. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, Your most obedient humble servant, 
—Epwarp STANLEY. 


To this O’Connell returned the following reply :-— 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of yesterday, and I beg of you to accept my 
sincere thanks for your very polite and considerate atten- 
tion. It is to me a mournful consolation to meet such 
generous sentiments from those who must be afflicted at 
the late unhappy event. But, believe me, my regret at 
that event is most sincere and unaffected; and if 1 know 
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my own heart, I can truly assert that no person can feel 
for the loss society has sustained in the death of Mr. 
D’Esterre with more deep and lasting sorrow than I do. 
Allow me again to thank you, sir, for the courtesy of your 
letter—a courtesy quite consistent with the gentlemanly 
demeanour of your entire conduct in this melancholy 
transaction. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient and humble servant—(Signed) Dante, O’CoNNELL. 


D’Esterre had been married only a few years. His young 
wife was known in Dublin before her marriage as ‘‘ the 
beautiful Miss Cramer.’? There were two children. The 
family were left with exceedingly small means. O’Connell 
immediately wrote to the widow, proposing to make an 
annual provision for her—indeed, offering, as he said, ‘* to 
share his income with her.’’ This was declined. However, 
he arranged for the support and education of one of the 
children, a daughter, and was ever ready to afford any 
kindness in his power to the mother. Shortly afterwards 
pressing letters were written to him from Cork that some 
important cases were to be tried there, and that his profes- 
sional assistance was earnestly required. He declined 
attending, as he had been specially retained to go another 
circuit ; but receiving a communication from the Rev. T. P. 
England, P.P. of Passage, stating that the plaintiff in one 
of those cases was the widow of Mr. D’Esterre, and that 
to her and her children a favourable result was of the last 
importance, he threw up his special briefs, his large retain- 
ing fees, and, proceeding to Cork, acted on her behalf, and 
succeeded in obtaining a verdict. 

So ended an event memorable in the vicissitudes of 
O’Connell’s career. Being the most tender-hearted of men, 
of a deeply religious nature, and having a genuine horror 
of bloodshed, the death of D’Esterre filled him with 
remorse. If, on his way to or from the Four Courts he 
went by Bachelor’s Walk, he always lifted his hat and 
murmured a prayer for his adversary’s soul, or for his own 
forgiveness, on passing the house in which D’Esterre died. 
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He wore a black glove always on his right hand when he 
received the Sacrament of Communion. ‘‘ That hand,’’ 
said he, *‘ once took a fellow creature’s life, and I shall 
never bare it in the presence of my Redeemer.’’ But the 
effect of the duel on O’Connell’s fortunes as an agitator was 
immense. From that day dated his real power and 
influence as the Tribune of the Irish people. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN CONFLICT WITH THE HOLY SEE, AND ‘‘ ORANGE PEEL.”’ 


Tue Catholic Board was disrupted by the question whether 
the Government should be given a voice in the appointments 
to vacant Catholic Sees in Ireland. During the negotiations 
between the Irish Executive and the Catholic bishops in 
1799 on the form of Catholic relief which, as was originally 
intended, was to be passed after the Union, the trustees 
of Maynooth College, the training college of the Irish priest- 
hood, consisting of ten bishops (including the four arch- 
bishops), sent to Castlereagh a memorandum declaring, on 
behalf of the Hierarchy, *‘ that in the appointment of 
prelates of the Roman Catholic religion to vacant Sees 
within the Kingdom, such interference of the Government 
as may enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the person 
appointed is just, and ought to be agreed to.’’ This declara- 
tion in favour of the Veto was first disclosed in the House 
of Commons in the debate on the petition of the Catholics 
for the restoration of their political rights in May, 1808. 
Led by O’Connell, the Irish laity generally revolted at the 
idea of their chief pastors being the nominees of a British 
and Protestant Government, chosen, not for their spiritual 
worth, but for their political subserviency. At a National 
Synod in Dublin in September, the bishops uncompromis- 
ingly repudiated any interference by the Crown in the 
discipline and government of the Church. Twenty-six 
prelates were present. Three of the bishops who had signed 
the declaration in favour of the Veto in 1799 alone dissented. 
An address of thanks to the Hierarchy was signed by forty 
thousand laymen. But so bitterly was opinion divided on 
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this vexed question that the Catholic Board was split in 
two. For the Veto were the aristocracy, led by the Earl of 
Fingal; against it were the democracy, under the leader- 
ship of O’Connell. 

The Catholic Board of England, consisting of a few peers 
and country gentlemen, appealed to Rome ior a pronounce- 
ment that there was nothing schismatic or hurtful to the 
discipline of the Church in the legitimate precautions which 
the British Government thought needful for the safety of 
the State by ensuring the loyalty of the Irish bishops. The 
Roman States had been annexed by France in 1809, and 
Pope Pius VII, for his opposition to Napoleon’s designs of 
conquest, was a prisoner in the hands of the Emperor at 
Fontainebleau. The Sacred College of Cardinals had been 
banished from Rome. But Monsignor Quarantotti, the sec- 
retary and vice-prefect of the Sacred College for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, who was said to have been vested with the 
authority and jurisdiction of the Pope, sent a Rescript, 
dated February 16th, 1814, to Dr. William Poynter, Vicar- 
Apostolic of the London district, stating that the Veto had 
been carefully considered by the most learned prelates and 
divines remaining in Rome, and that in their judgment it 
ought to be accepted by the Irish Catholics. ‘‘* It is better 
indeed,’’? said the Rescript, ‘‘ that the prelates of your 
Church should be acceptable to the King in order that they 
may exercise their ministry with its full concurrence, and 
also that there may be no doubts of their integrity, even 
with those who are notin the bosom of the Church.” ‘* We 
are perfectly convinced,’’ it went on, “‘ that so wise a 
Government as that of Great Britain, while it studies to 
provide for the public security, does not on that account 
wish to compel the Catholics to desert their religion, but 
would rather be pleased that they should be careful 
observers of it. For our holy and truly Divine religion 
is most favourable to public authority, is the best support 
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of thrones, and the most powerful teacher both of loyalty 
and patriotism.”’ 

On May 5th a translation of the Rescript appeared in 
the Dublin Evening Post. At the same time news reached 
Ireland that, consequent upon the fall of Napoleon before 
the coalition of the European Powers, and the occupation 
of Paris by the allied armies at the end of March, the Pope 
was released from captivity on April 2nd, and had returned 
to Rome. Some support was therefore lent to the state- 
ment made on ‘* unquestionable authority ’? by a London 
paper on May 38rd that the Rescript had, in fact, been 
issued by the Pope and the Cardinals as their first official 
act on their re-establishment at Rome, in return for the aid 
rendered by England in the overthrow of the disturber of 
the Holy See and jailer of the Sovereign Pontiff. The 
people, accordingly, were perturbed and bewildered. ‘* Oh, 
sir, what shall we do?’’ said a servant-maid to a Dublin 
priest. ‘‘ Is it true that the Pope has turned an Orange- 
man?’ But the discovery that the document was dated 
February 16th—at which time the Pope was still a prisoner 
and that it did not bear his signature, had a soothing effect 
on the distracted public opinion. It was contended, too, 
that the Rescript did not carry full Pontifical authority, as 
it had probably been issued without the sanction or even 
the knowledge of His Holiness. Who was Quarantotti, it 
was asked, that he should presume to decide solely upon 
his own authority, and behind the back of the Pope, a 
queStion of this magnitude? Why, he was not even a 
Cardinal. He was but ‘‘ an understrapper of the Propa- 
ganda”’ and “‘ a mischievous inter-meddler.”’ 

From O’Connell came the sturdiest and most resolute 
denunciations of the Rescript. At a meeting of the 
Catholic Board at Hugh FitzPatrick’s, the bookseller, in 
Capel Street—where the Board, as it was now gradually 
lapsing into debt, after the secession of the country 
gentlemen and rich merchants, was glad to avail of the free 
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use of a room—O’Connell protested against what he 
described as ‘*‘ the attempt made by the slaves of Rome 
to instruct the Irish Roman Catholics upon the manner of 
their Emancipation,’? and condemned the Catholic Relief 
Bill presented to the House of Commons by Henry Grattan 
in 1813, which proposed as a concession to Protestant 
apprehensions to give the Veto to the Crown. He then 
proceeded : 


I would as soon receive my politics from Constantinople as 
from Rome. For the head of my Church I have the highest 
respect ; but in the present case I put theology—of which I 
know nothing, and desire to know nothing—out of my con- 
sideration wholly. It is on the ground of its danger to civil 
liberty that I objected to the late Bill. It would have the 
effect, if passed into law, of placing in the hands of the 
Minister a new and extensive source of patronage, and for 
that reason I would rather the Catholics should remain for 
ever without Emancipation than that they should receive 
it upon such terms, 


In the midst of the popular excitement aroused by the 
Rescript, the Catholic Board was proclaimed as an illegal 
association. The Government, in so doing, took advan- 
tage of the fall of Napoleon which relieved them of the 
necessity of showing any favour to the agitation in Ireland. 
The Board had been summoned to meet at FitzPatrick’s 
on June 8rd, 1814. O’Connell was there with a few others, 
but such was the loss of faith in the Board that at three: 
o’clock—the hour the proceedings were timed to begin— 
the required quorum of twenty-three had not been made 
up. O’Connell went out, and, standing on Carlisle Bridge, 
watched, as he had often done of late, for passing members 
of the Board, that he might induce them to attend the 
meeting. At four o’clock he returned to the room, to find 
only sixteen persons present. The Board, in fact, was 
dying, and needed not the hand of the Executive to stifle its 
last gasps. 

A little later a messenger from the Castle came in and 
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served O’Connell with a document emblazoned with the 
Royal arms. It was the proclamation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, suppressing, by virtue of the provisions of the 
Convention Act, the Board, as an assembly existing ‘‘under 
pretence of presenting petitions to Parliament on behalf of 
the Catholics of Ireland,’’ declaring that ‘‘ the permanence 
or the further continuance of the said assembly can only 
tend to serve the ends of factious and seditious persons,”’ 
and giving warning that ‘‘all persons acting as members of 
the same shall be proceeded against according tolaw.’’ Hav- 
ing read the document, O’Connell flung it contemptuously 
on the table. ‘‘ It’s illegal—every word of it !’? he said. 
‘The Lord-Lieutenant has overstepped the limits of his 
authority under the Convention Act, for we are not an 
elected or delegated body; and if the proper number— 
twenty-three—should arrive within any reasonable time, 
we shall go on with the meeting.’”’” The quorum was not 
made up. But a meeting of the Board took place a few 
days subsequently at O’Connell’s house in Merrion Square. 
It was decided to submit to the proclamation to the extent 
of abstaining from using the name of the Catholic Board; 
and to carry on the agitation by means of an occasional 
ageregate meeting. The Catholic movement, in fact, 
became centred in O’Connell. He was the embodiment 
of Irish feeling, religious and political. 

An aggregate meeting was held in Clarendon Street 
Chapel in the following January. The chair was occupied 
by the O’Conor Don. None of the supporters of the Veto 
were present. The decision of Rome with regard to it 
had not yet been pronounced. Dr. Murray, the delegate 
of the Irish Episcopate to Rome had returned to Dublin. 
‘The Sovereign Pontiff,’? said he in an account of his 
mission, ‘* will be influenced in his determination solely by 
a regard for the spiritual welfare of the Catholics of 
Ireland, for whom he feels strong affections.’? Rumours, 
however, were abroad that not only were the titled Catholic 
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Vetoists in England and Ireland using their powerful 
_ influence at Rome to obtain a declaration in favour of the 
| Securities, but that the Holy See had actually agreed to 
_ them in gratitude for British support for the restoration 
_ to the Pope of the ecclesiastical territories of Rome, in the 
| readjustment of European affairs which was to follow on 


the fail of Napoleon. O’Connell, therefore, thought the 
time had come for even bolder language still, and from the 
very altar of Clarendon Street Chapel he delivered a vehe- 
ment speech of solemn warnings to the Pope and the Irish 
bishops : 


Let our determination never to assent reach Rome. It 


| can easily be transmitted there. But even should it fail, 


I am still determined to resist. I am sincerely a Catholic, 
but I am not a Papist. I deny the doctrine that the Pope 


_has any temporal authority, directly or indirectly, in 


Ireland. We have all denied that authority on oath, and 
we would die to resist it. His Holiness cannot, therefore, 
be any party to the Act of Parliament we solicit, nor shall 
any Act of Parliament regulate our faith or conscience. 


O’Connell also denied the authority of the Pope to vary 
the religion of the Irish Catholic Church, either in doctrine 
or in essential or non-essential discipline, without the assent 
of the Irish bishops ; and said he was sure the prelates would 
preserve in its native purity—in contempt of persecution 
and in despite of treachery—that religion which had been 
committed to their care. He then proceeded : 

a a! a | ee goof 
es, as our former prelates met persecution and death 
without faltering, the bishops of the present day will 
triumph over the treachery of base-minded Catholics and 
insidious Ministers of Government. Even should any of 
our prelates fail, which I do not and cannot believe, there 
is still a resource left. It is to be found in the unalterable 
constancy of the Catholic people of Ireland. If the present 
clergy shall descend from the high station they hold to 
become the vile slaves of the clerks of the Castle—a thing 
I believe impossible—but should it occur I warn them in 
time to look to their masters for their support, for the people 
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will despise them too much to contribute. (Great applause, 
the newspaper report states, followed this sentiment). The 
people would imitate their forefathers. They would com- 
municate only with some holy priest who never bowed to 
the Dagon of power, and the Castle clergy would preach to 
still thinner numbers than attend in Munster or in 
Connaught the reverend gentlemen of the present Estab- 
lished Church. 

The speech created a widespread sensation. It was 
unprecedented in Ireland. Never before had the Papal 
authorities and the Irish Episcopacy been addressed in such 
language by a layman from the altar-steps—which empha- 
sised its significance—amid the enthusiastic shouts of a 
crowd of the most devoted Catholics in the world, who 
were accustomed to prostrate themselves in adoration, and 
receive the most solemn Sacrament of the Church, at that 
very altar from which these defiant words were hurled. 
Some people were scandalised, others were alarmed. By 
all it was felt that a grave crisis had arisen in the Catholic 
Church of Ireland, and such was the temper of clergy as 
well as laity in opposition to the ‘‘ Securities ?’—as the 
proposed guarantees to the Crown were collectively called— 
that actually fears were entertained for the connection of 
that Church with the See of Rome should they become law 
with the sanction of the Pope. 

The Quarantotti Rescript had, in the meantime, been 
recalled on the ground that it had been issued without due 
deliberation and in the absence of the Pope and the College 
of Cardinals, and was referred to the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith. The decision was communi- 
cated to Dr. Poynter, Vicar-Apostolic of London, in a 
communication dated April 26th, 1815, by Cardinal Lita, 
Prefect of the Congregation. The proposal to grant to 
the Crown the right to examine Papal Rescripts and other 
documents sent to the United Kingdom, was condemned 
on the ground that it would be an interference with the 
supremacy of the See of Rome in ecclesiastical matters; 
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but with respect to the Veto, the Pope, it was said, had 
no hesitation in agreeing to submit the names of candidates 
for vacant dioceses to the Crown for approval. This issue 
of the reconsideration by Rome of the Securities was most 
unexpected. But it only strengthened the determination 
of the people to withdraw themselves from the ministration 
of every bishop, and every priest, who might receive his 
diocese or his parish on the nomination of the Crown. 
** The Crown priests will be despised and deserted by the 
people, whe will be amply supplied with enthusiastic anti- 
Anglican friars from the Continent,’’ O’Connell wrote on 
May 15th, to the Knight of Kerry (Maurice FitzGerald), 
who represented the County of Kerry in Parliament, and 
supported the Catholic claims. ‘* There is a tendency,” 
continued O’Connell, “ already to substitute friars for 
priests who are supposed to favour the Veto. This is very 
marked in Dublin.’’ It was rumoured that in order to 
counteract such a movement on the part of the people, the 
Government would introduce a Bill for the suppression of 
the Regular Orders. ‘* They know little of Ireland who 
suppose that they could abolish friars by law,’’ was 
O’Connell’s comment. 

The Catholic Hierarchy was greatly distressed by the 
action of the Pope, and the manifestations of bitter hostility 
it had evoked through the country. A synod was summoned 
to consider the situation. It did not meet until the 28rd 
and 24th of August, 1815; but the resolutions which the 
bishops then adopted unanimously were most unequivocal 
in their opposition. They declared that any power granted 
to the Crown of interfering directly or indirectly in the 
appointment of bishops ‘* must essentially injure and may 
eventually subvert the Roman Catholic religion in this 
country’’; and, holding this conviction deeply and unalter- 
ably, they protested they should “ at all times and under 
all circumstances deprecate and oppose in every canonical 
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and constitutional way any such interference.’? They also 
adopted the following outspoken resolution :— 


Though we sincerely venerate the Supreme Pontiff as 
Visible Head of the Church, we do not conceive that our 
apprehensions for the safety of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland can, or ought to be, removed by any determina- 
tion of His Holiness, adopted, or intended to be adopted, 
not only without our concurrence, but in direct opposition 
to our repeated resolutions, and the very energetic memo- 
rial presented on our behalf, and so ably supported by our 
deputy, the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, who in that quality 
was more competent to inform his Holiness of the real state 
and interests of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland than 
any other with whom he is said to have consulted. 


This declaration of the bishops against the Veto was 
received with unbounded delight by the laity. At a great 
Catholic meeting held in Dublin on August 29th, 1815, a 
series of resolutions, drawn up by O’Connell, thanked the 
bishops for their action, and concluded with the following 
very significant declaration :— 


Resolved :—** That the Catholics of Ireland, having on 
their solemn oath declared that the Pope has not, and ought 
not to have, any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within 
this realm, we cannot, without exposing ourselves and our 
religion to just derision and reproach, and also without 
incurring the dreadful guilt of perjury, consent to any 
arrangement by which the British Ministers may derive 
from the Court of Rome any jurisdiction or power over the 
transactions in civil life, and conduct in temporal affairs, 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland; and that our 
resistance to any such arrangements, instead of operating 
to our disfavour in the mind of any just and rational states- 
man, ought, on the contrary, to convince him that we 
deserve liberty, as well because such conduct furnishes one 
more powerful instance of our conscientious adherence to 
the obligation of an oath, as because it proves that we 
practically distinguish the spiritual authority of His 
Holiness the Pope, which we always fully recognise, from 
any civil or temporal power or authority in him, or derived 
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from him, which we disclaim, and would, if necessary, 
resist at the peril of our lives.”’ 


At this meeting O’Connell lashed out at Peel, with the 
result that just seven months after the duel with D’Esterre 
he was involved in an “ affair of honour’’—to quote the 
jargon of the time—with the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
In the Parliamentary session of that year another motion 
in favour of Catholic Emancipation was opposed by Peel 
and rejected by a large majority. In the course of his 
speech Peel referred to O’Connell’s ‘* absurd and mischie- 
vous”’ language on the Veto as arguing the “‘ improbability 
of any conciliatory arrangement.”’ ‘* It is unnecessary, I am 
sure,’’ O’Connell said in his speech to the meeting, dealing 
with the secession of the Vetoists, ‘to prove that no 
seceder can lay claim to pure devotion to his country. 
They cannot make us believe that they are honest as 
politicians, or faithful as Irishmen, whilst they endeavour 
to add to the corrupt influence of Lord Castlereagh, and 
strive to increase the power in Ireland of that worthy 
champion of Orangeism—Mr. Peel.”? The newspaper 
report states that at the mention of the Chief Secretary’s 
name there was much laughter. O’Connell then proceeded : 


You mistake me. I did not—indeed I did not—intend 
this day to enter into the merits of that celebrated states- 
man. All I shall say of him by way of parenthesis is that 
I am told he has, in my absence, and in a place where he 
was privileged from being brought to any account, grossly 
traduced me. I said at the last meeting, in the presence 
of the note-takers of the police, who are paid by him, that 
he was too prudent to attack me in my presence. I see the 
same police informers here now, and I authorise them care- 
fully to report these my words—that Mr. Peel would not 
dare in my presence, or in any place where he was liable 
to personal account, use a single expression derogatory to 
my interest or honour. 


The speech was reported in the Dublin newspapers on 
Wednesday, August 30th. Next morning, Sir Charles 
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Saxton, one of the under-secretaries at the Castle, called 
on O’Connell at his house to inquire, on behalf of Peel, 
whether his references to Peel had been correctly reported. 
O’Connell was at first apprehensive that the object of the 
inquiry was to lure him into an admission which would 
render him liable to be brought to the Bar of the House 
of Commons for a breach of Parliamentary privilege; but, 
having been assured by Saxton that no such action was 
contemplated, he admitted the accuracy of the newspaper 
reports. ‘* I am authorised by Robert Peel,’’? Saxton then 
said to O’Connell, ‘* to state that there is nothing that he 
has ever said, or that he has seen reported as said by him, 
concerning you that he does not unequivocally avow and 
hold himself responsible for.”? ‘* In that case,’’ replied 
O’Connell, ** I consider it incumbent on me to send a friend 
to Robert Peel. Any friend that should advise me not to 
do so would disappoint my hopes and wishes.’? The friend 
whom O’Connell called to his aid was George Lidwill, who 
was with him at the duel with D’Esterre. Lidwill main- 
tained that, by all the laws of honour, the duty of sending 
a hostile message was imposed not on O’Connell, the 
aggressor, but on Peel, the aggrieved party, and this view 
he laid before Saxton when the two met that evening in 
Kearn’s Hotel, Kildare Street, to discuss the affair. 

So the interview ended. Lidwill remained at his hotel 
next day till one o’clock. On his return a couple of hours 
later he was informed that Saxton had called twice to 
see him, and there was also a note from that gentleman 
requesting that a line might be addressed to 4 Ely Place, 
stating where Lidwill could be seen. Lidwill, concluding 
that Saxton was the bearer of a challenge from Peel, sent 
a letter to O’Connell, telling him what had happened, and 
adding : ** I expect him every moment, and therefore write 
to you to have horses ready, as I will appoint the first. field 
adjoining Celbridge, in the County Kildare, and an imme- 
diate hour for meeting, which I must naturally think he is 
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now coming to require.’”? O’Connell’s reply was: ‘** My 
dear Friend, do just as you please. I only think the 
County Kildare ought to be the place. I care not where 
there. Everything will be ready expeditiously. My 
family will be less alarmed if we postpone it till morning; 
but do just as you please.”? However, there was no chal- 
lenge, each party insisting that the other was the aggressor ; 
and Saxton, who seems to have thought that O’Connell 
wished to evade a meeting, published his version of the 
interviews with O’Connell and Lidwill in the Correspondent 
of Saturday. The newspapers of Monday contained an 
angry letter from O’Connell describing Saxton’s action as 
a paltry trick. ‘* I have disavowed nothing,” he said. ‘I 
have refused the gentlemen nothing; I have only to regret 
that they have ultimately preferred a paper war.’? With 
the letter was published a long statement by Lidwill of 
what had passed, which was addressed to O’Connell. It 
thus concluded : 


I am not inclined to doubt the courage of any man. If I 
was, the character of Mr. Peel in that way would not be 
raised in my estimation by his conduct on the present 
occasion. Labouring under a charge, which he has given 
ample evidence he deeply feels, he might have led you to 
the field; but in place of that he has compelled you to 
follow him to the printing office. In a transaction in which 
I know I was not only accountable to the public, but to 
my Maker, I acted with the most mature deliberation. 
Whether I am as competent to form as just a conclusion 
on such a subject as Sir Charles Saxton, our countrymen 
must judge; but whatever that judgment shall be, I should 
be unjust if I did not take the entire responsibility on 
myself, for I acted throughout without once respecting 
your feelings on the occasion. 


That evening at half-past six o’clock, while O’Connell 
was at dinner with his wife and children, Colonel Brown, 
Deputy Quartermaster-General of Ireland, called and 
delivered the following missive :— 
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Dublin Castle, ad 
Sept. 4th, 1815 (6 o’clock). 

Sir,—Having seen in a newspaper of this evening a letter 
bearing your signature, connected with a communication 
which I have recently made to you, imputing to me a 
‘‘ paltry trick,” and concluding with the expression of your 
regret that I had “ ultimately preferred a paper war,” I 
have to require that you will appoint a friend who may, 
with Colonel Brown (the bearer of this letter), make such 
arrangements as the case requires. I am, sir, etc., etc., 
—Rosert PEEL. 


O’Connell told Brown he would immediately request his 
friend Lidwill to act on his behalf. But O’Connell found, 
on communicating with Lidwill, that his services were not 
available, as he had been “* called out’? by Saxton, who 
considered his veracity impugned by Lidwill’s account of 
the interviews. O’Connell then sent an express for Richard 
Newton Bennett, who was down in Kildare. That night 
Peel slept at the Castle. About five o’clock in the morning 
he was awakened by his servant, who told him the sheriff 
of Dublin was below, and desired to see him. Peel sent 
word to the sheriff he could not give him an interview at 
such an hour, and asked him to call at nine. To this the 
sheriff complacently agreed. Peel immediately got up and 
went to the house of a friend, where, at seven o’clock, he 
sent Colonel Brown with a letter to O’Connell, remonstrat- 
ing against the latter’s delays in sending an answer to the 
communication of the previous evening. Brown soon 
returned with the following reply :— 


Mr. O’Connell presents his compliments to Colonel Brown, 
and, with the utmost concern, begs to inform him that the 
delay has been caused by a circumstance of the most painful 
nature—his having been put under arrest by the sheriff— 
which is still more aggravated, in his feelings, from having 
been done by Mrs. O’Connell, who, agitated by the publica- 
tions in the newspapers sent privately, and after he had 
gone to bed, to the sheriff, 
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Two policemen had, in fact, remained in O’Connell’s 
bedroom all night. The humorous’ cémplications of the 
situation were further enhanced by the facg that during the 
night Lidwill, a widower, had been put under arvest, through 
the instrumentality of his daughter. O’Connell and. Lidwill 
were brought to the house of the Chief Justice, the sheriff 
explaining the absence of Peel and Saxton by stating that - 
the strictest search had failed to discover them, and the 
two prisoners were bound in heavy penalties to keep the 
peace within the United Kingdom. O’Connell’s bond was 
to the amount of £10,000. Nevertheless, O’Connell was 
determined there should be a meeting between him and 
Peel. That very day he sent Bennett to Colonel Brown, 
offering to fight Peel ‘‘ at the most convenient part of 
Europe,’’ and, the challenge having been accepted, Ostend 
was the place appointed for the duel. A meeting was also 
arranged between Saxton and Lidwill at Calais. This 
particular quarrel, which sprang from a newspaper corres- 
pondence, led to another war of words between the 
principals, in the course of which Lidwill addressed a flam- 
boyant letter to the people of Ireland. He said: 


I go to the Continent in your quarrel, for I have none of 
my own. I go under the heartrending circumstances of 
being obliged to put to the test the fortitude of a dearly 
beloved and affectionate child, in a delicate state of health, 
and whose only surviving parent I am, by confiding to her 
the truth to save her from the torture of doubt. But I 
go on behalf of a country in which I have drawn my first 
breath. I go for a people the most endeared to me by 
their misfortunes, and for a cause to whch my last words 
shall bear evidence of my fidelity. I feel no uneasiness for 
my character in my absence. Wherever I may be yours 
shall never be tarnished in my person ! 


The quarrels were, of course, public property. The 
newspapers, Irish and English, devoted columns to them. 
The Dublin journals of September 7th announced that on 
the previous evening Peel and Colonel Brown. his second, 
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Saxton and his second, Mr. Dickenson, left Dublin for 
Holyhead. ‘* The four champions of the Castle,’’ they 
were described by the Dublin Chronicle, “ all Englishmen, 
all placemen, all feeding upon Irish salaries, all lodged in 
Irish. mansions, emerged from humble conditions at home 
to wealth and rank in Ireland.’? This was assuredly no 
ordinary encounter, the Chronicle declared. It was not 
‘due to a mere personal difference or private quarrel. ‘* The 
one class belonged to the relentless foes of Ireland,’’ the 
newspaper continued, ‘‘ the other to her ablest and resolute 
protectors. What can have brought into conflict such men 
but the cause of Ireland alone?’’ This was the popular 
view. By the other side the affair was denounced as the 
action of vulgar political brawlers bent on affronting and 
insulting if not killing a statesman who was successfully 
countering their treasonable conspiracy. Saurin, the 
Attorney-General, wrote to Gregory, the Under-Secretary : 
**T can hardly express to you how much I have been 
annoyed—indeed, my very life embittered—by the unhappy 
situation into which these two excellent fellows, Peel and 
Saxton, have been provoked by the two very worst 
miscreants in the country.’? Manners, the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, was also in a vexed state of mind. ‘* There is 
nothing more embarrassing than what is called an affair of 
honour between a gentleman and a blackguard,’’ he said 
in a note to Peel. Whitworth, the Lord Lieutenant, also 
wrote to Peel congratulating him on his high-spirited 
action, which, he said, was entirely approved by Lord 
Liverpool, the Premier, and by Lord Sidmouth, who, as 
Home Secretary, was Peel’s immediate chief in the 
Administration. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Peel and his friends 
were allowed to pursue their journey without let or 
hindrance. After leisurely travelling for six days through 
England, Peel reached Dover on September 13th. His 
arrival at that seaport and the object of his journey were 
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announced in the London newspapers. Nevertheless, no 
attempt was made to arrest him, and on the 15th he 
reached Ostend. It was on O’Connell and Lidwill that the 
authorities bestowed their attention. O’Connell tried at 
Cork and Waterford to obtain a vessel which would take 
him direct to the Continent by water, so as to avoid the 
prospect of being arrested on his way through England, 
but he was unable to find one. Nothing remained but to 
travel by one of the ordinary packets to England and 
trust to luck. 

Accordingly, O’Connell left Waterford for Milford on 
September 18th, accompanied by his brother, James 
O’Connell, a surgeon, and Bennett, his second. They 
reached London on the 17th. Lidwill, who had travelled 
by Holyhead with his second, Prittie, M.P. for Tipperary, 
arrived in London about the same time. Arrangements 
were made that next morning O’Connell should start alone 
for the Continent by Brighton in order to evade observa- 
tion, while his friends travelled by Dover. But the police 
were on the watch. Sir Robert Peel, anxious for the safety 
of his son, spurred the alertness of the London police by 
promising them a reward of fifty guineas for O’Connell’s 
apprehension. O’Connell left nothing undone to conceal 
his movements. He changed his lodgings from a hotel in 
Argyle Street, where he and his friends were staying, to 
Holyland’s-Coffee House in the Strand, and ordered a post- 
chaise for Brighton at four o’clock on the morning of 
September 19th. It was not possible to travel to Ostend 
without a passport, and O’Connell had to wait until it was 
obtained. As he was stepping into his carriage for Brighton 
on the morning of September 19th he was arrested by 
Lavender, a Bow Street officer, armed with the warrant of 
the Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough—issued on the informa- 
tion of James Becket, an under-secretary of the 
Administration and a friend of Peel—and was conveyed in 
the coach, not to Brighton, but to Bow Street police station, 
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escorted by forty picked constables. The same fate befell 
Lidwill. Both were taken before Mr. Justice Le Blane and 
hound over each in his own recognisances of £1,000, and 
two sureties of £500 each, to keep the peace, and not to 
quit London till the first day of the following term. The 
judge warned them that if the duels were afterwards fought, 
and anyone was killed, the survivor would be tried and 
surely hanged for murder. Peel all this time was at Ostend, 
practising his aim—according to a story current in Dublin— 
by pistol-firing at an ace of hearts. 

O’Connell returned to Dublin on September 29th. His 
intense family affection and the overpowering joy he felt 
in being again among his children is shown 1n the following 
letter he sent to his wife at Killarney :— 


Merrion Square, 
30th September, 1815. 


My Dariinc Heart,—Here I am again surrounded by 
my babes and thinking of my own darling, their mother. 
Nell is greatly improved, even in the short space I have 
been away. Betsey and John are delightfully well, and 
most excellent children. How the doats cling to me! And 
our sweetest little Ricaida is just the greatest treasure in 
the world. It will cheer you to see what a woman she is 
grown. I left London on Monday and posted to Shrews- 
bury, and travelled thence in the day coach to Holyhead. 
Reached the Head on Thursday at one o’clock and 
sailed at three. The night came to blow tremendously, and 
the packet was crowded to excess. Not a berth could be 
had for love or money. I lay on the cabin floor as sick as 
a dog, with three gentlemen’s legs on my breast and 
stomach, and the sea water dripping in on my knees and 
feet. I was never so completely punished, and of all the 
wretched nights we ever spent it was really the most 
miserable. We, however, got in rather early yesterday. I 
tumbled into bed as soon as I breakfasted, and am as well 
this day as ever I was in the whole course of my life—so 
much so that but for Bess’s letter I should have set off 
to-day for Kerry. Bess says you will be here on Tuesday. 
Darling, I shall remain till Monday, and unless I hear by 
that day’s post of you I will be off for Tralee by way of 
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Limerick. Kiss my darling Kate for me, and believe me 
beyond the power of words, Your doating, fond, Danie. 
O’CONNELL, 


After the strained tension of mind with which the public, 
expecting a tragic ending, had followed the affair, the out- 
come of it led to the parties being subjected in print to a 
good deal of sarcasm and raillery. The whole corres- 
pondence was collected and published in pamphlet form, 
with the motto, ** For the instruction of those who wish 
to know how to send or receive a challenge without any 
intention of fighting.’? O’Connell and Lidwill were the 
objects of some impromptu lines by Charles Kendal Bushe : 


Two heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 
Improved on the Hebrew command ; 
One honoured his wife and the other his daughter, 
That his days might be long in the land! 


It was even whispered by O’Connell’s enemies that his 
wife had sent the sheriff to arrest him with his connivance, 
and that had he pleased he might have passed over to the 
Continent undetected. While the affair was still the talk 
of Dublin, a case in which O’Connell appeared as a counsel 
came before Lord Norbury. ‘* Pardon me, my lord,” said 
O’Connell in answer to some remark from the Bench, ‘‘ I 
am afraid your lordship does not apprehend me.”’ 
‘* Pardon me also,”’ retorted the judge; ‘‘ no one is more 
easily apprehended than Mr. O’Connell,’’ and, pausing for 
a moment, he added slowly, in sarcastic tones, ‘* whenever 
he wishes to be apprehended.” 

But the affair was not yet over. On November 18th a 
gentleman on horseback called at the Chief Secretary’s 
Lodge in the Phoenix Park, and, giving his name as 
Lidwill, asked to see Sir Charles Saxton. On the appear- 
ance of the latter, the stranger, addressing him, said : ** My 
kinsman, George Lidwill, is now at Calais, where he expects 
the honour of a visit from Sir Charles Saxton.” ‘I shall 
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be at Calais very soon,’’ replied Saxton, as the stranger 
rode away. Saxton and his second Jeft Dublin on 
November 20th. The former bore a letter from Peel to 
Lidwill, desiring him to remain abroad until they met, as 
he also wished to call him to account for certain passages 
in his published statement which, in Peel’s opinion, reflected 
upon his honour. Peel immediately left for Calais, travel- 
ling—as he told John Wilson Croker in a letter—secretly 
and rapidly for five days without changing his clothes in 
order to escape police detection. He asked Croker to see 
that his departure from Dublin was not announced in the 
London Courier, as his father read that newspaper. 

The ridiculous, and not the tragic, continued to mark 
the progress of the affair. Saxton and Lidwill met in 
due course at Calais. Lidwill received his opponent’s fire 
untouched, and discharging his own pistol in the air, 
declared that he respected too sincerely the feelings of 
alarm which Saxton’s mother had expressed on hearing of 
the intended duel—feelings which his own situation enabled 
him to understand—to raise his arm against the object 
of her solicitude. Peel had arrived in Calais, and as 
Lidwill refused to enter into any explanation with him, 
he asked his friend, Colonel Brown, to arrange a meeting; 
but Brown decided that it was absurd to insist upon fight- 
ing a man who had shown he would not return his 
adversary’s fire. 

O’Connell had undertaken to let Peel know when he was 
at liberty to fight. But the meeting never came off. Soon 
afterwards O’Connell, the most sincerely religious of men, 
publicly announced that, owing to the remorse by which 
he was tormented for having caused the death of D’Esterre, 
he had determined never again to send or to accept a 
chalienge to a duel. To this decision O’Connell adhered. 
An incident in 1823 bore witness to his feelings. At a 
meeting of the Dublin Library Society to consider a motion 
for excluding the Dublin Evening Mail, an Orange organ, 
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from the reading-room of the Society, on account of some 
political articles which, in the opinion of the Catholic 
members of the Society, exceeded the licence of comment, 
O’Connell, in the course of a speech supporting the motion, 
said : 

He looked upon the members of the Society as gentlemen 
—he hoped they were Christians—and he trusted they 
would not sanction an opinion that the god of discord and 
the spirit of slander were the objects of their private 
devotions. If the Orangemen thought well of their own 
cause, surely they did not require the aid of such a creature 
as the Mail. To be sure it might be a recommendation that 
it had abused him, and that in the last number it accused 
him of want of courage. But would to God the Mail had 
more cause to taunt him with that failing! Would to 
Heaven that in escaping with his own life he had not given 
a too sad but convincing proof that he did not want 
courage! He would now give up the pleasures of his life 
and liberty could the sacrifice expiate that fatal act of 
self-defence. 


‘* Here,”? says the newspaper report of the speech, ‘* Mr. 
O’Connell became so much affected as to be incapable of 
utterance for some time, during which the applause was 
more fervent and general than we ever recollect to have 
witnessed in any assembly. Several gentlemen—his poli- 
tical opponents—were amongst the most warm applauders.”’ 

It required unusual moral courage for a public man to 
adopt such an attitude in Ireland—a country where even 
the suspicion of poltroonery might mean social ostracism, 
where duelling was regarded at the time as the proper 
arbiter in questions of personal honour; and though it 
might reasonably be thought that O’Connell should in the 
circumstances have included in his vow a determination to 
curb the licence of his tongue when dealing with opponents, 
his action undoubtedly helped to discredit, and finally to 
abolish, an odious and absurd custom. 

Before taking leave of this encounter between O’Connell 
and Peel, I must refer to an incident ten years later, which 
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shows how much O’Connell was the victim of emotional 
impulses. In April, 1825, Colonel Brown was waited upon 
by Richard Newton Bennett, who brought from O’Connell 
an admission, which he desired to have conveyed to Peel, that 
he was altogether in the wrong in the affair of 1815. Brown 
sent the message to Peel in London. Peel in his reply 
—the purport of which was forwarded by Brown through 
Bennett to O’Connell—said the years that had elapsed had 
removed all feelings of personal hostility and resentment, 
and that if any such feeling had survived, O’Connell’s 
communication would have completely extinguished it. 
But among Peel’s papers was found, after his death, the 
following note in his handwriting : ‘* Some time after the 
communication made by Mr. Bennett in 1825 it got wind 
in Ireland, and Mr. O’Connell was taunted with having 
‘crouched’ to me. I think that was the expression. His 
answer was that he had made the apology in the hope that 
it might possibly propitiate me on the Catholic question 
then pending in Parliament.’’ Peel adds, ‘*‘ I had given 
him credit for having made the tardy reparation purely 
from a conscientious feeling that it was due.”’ 

It is true, as Peel states, that O’Connell was attacked 
for sending this apology. In defence he wrote a letter to 
the Dublin Evening Post of November 8rd, 1825, asserting 
that his conduct was inspired solely by his religious scruples. 
** There was, I know it well, personal humiliation in taking 
such a step,’? he wrote. ‘* But is not this a subject upon 
which I merit humiliation? Yes. Let me be sneered at, 
and let me be censured even by the generous and respected, 
but I do not shrink from this humiliation. He who feels 
conscious of having outraged the law of God ought to feel 
a pleasure in the avowal of his deep and lasting regret.”’ 

All this time O’Connell was predominant in the agitation 
of the Catholic question. It was characteristic of his 
unwearied zeal in that cause that on the eve of his leaving 
Ireland to encounter Peel, in deadly conflict, he wrote a 
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most vigorous and outspoken address, on behalf of the 
Catholics of Ireland, to Pope Pius VII, on the subject of 
the Veto. One extract sufficiently indicates its tone and 
temper : 


We feel that we should be wanting in the practice of that 
candour which it is our pride to profess, were we not 
further to inform your Holiness that we have ever 
considered our claims for political emancipation to be 
founded upon principles of civil policy. We seek to obtain 
from our Government nothing more than the restoration 
of temporal rights ; and must most humbly, but most firmly, 
protest against the interference of your Holiness or any 
other foreign prelate, State, or potentate, in the control 
of our temporal conduct or in the arrangement of our 
political concerns. 

We therefore deem it unnecessary, Most Holy Father, to 
state to your Holiness the manifold objections of a political 
nature which we feel towards the proposed measure. We 
have confined ourselves in this memorial to the recapitula- 
tion of objections, founded upon spiritual considerations ; 
because as, on the one hand, we refuse to submit our 
religious concerns to the control of our temporal chief, so, 
on the other hand, we cannot admit any right on the part 
of the Holy See to investigate our political principles, or 
to direct our political conduct, it being our earnest desire 
and fixed determination to conform at all times and under 
all circumstances to the injunction of that sacred ordinance 
which teaches us to distinguish between spiritual and 
temporal authority, giving unto Cesar those things which 
belong to Cesar, and unto God those things which belong 
to God. 

Thus, then, Most Holy Father, it appears, while this 
obnoxious measure is opposed to every order of our 
Hierarchy, that we, for whose relief it purports to provide, 
feel equally ardent and determined in our resistance to it, 
solemnly declaring, as we now do, that we would prefer the 
perpetuation of our present degraded state in the Empire 
to any such barter, or exchange, or compromise, of our 
religious fidelity and perseverance. 


This address—signed by Sir Thomas Esmonde, a County 
Wexford gentleman, the chairman of the aggregate meeting 
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at which it was adopted; Mr. Nicholas Mahon, a wealthy 
Dublin tradesman, the Chairman of the Catholic Associa- 
tion; and its secretary, Edward Hay—was brought. to 
Rome by the Rev. Richard Hayes, a friar of the Franciscan 
Order. The Hierarchy had also sent a deputation to 
Rome with their uncompromising resolutions. The reply 
of the Pope to the Bishops, dated February Ist, 1816, 
declared that their apprehensions were destitute of ail 
reason and all foundation. It was only proposed to give 
the British Government power to erase from the list of 
candidates for a vacant bishopric, to be presented to the 
See of Rome, those whose loyalty was suspected. ‘* In 
doing this,’? continued the Pope, ‘* We have acted accord- 
ing to the invariable rule of the Holy See—that is, never 
to promote to vacant Sees persons who are known to be 
displeasing to the Powers under whom the dioceses to be 
administered were situated. Such a concession, therefore, 
might well be made to the friendly British Government, 
and its refusal would certainly be displeasing to the 
Government, which is so powerful for good or evil through- 
out the whole Church.’’ As for the address from the laity, 
its bearer, Father Hayes, was expelled from Rome for 
contumacy. 

Nothing further was heard of the Veto. And so this 
very singular controversy affecting the relations between 
Catholic Ireland and the Holy See came to the happiest of 
ends for both. It is improbable that the Veto would have 
added a jot to the security of British rule to Ireland in the 
years that were to come, or weakened even a little the beliefs 
and aspirations, religious and national, of the mass of the 
people, but it would have bred in them suspicion and dis- 
trust of Rome. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AGITATOR AND ORATOR—FAMILY MAN AND DEVOTEE. 


O’ConNELL determined at this stage of his career to devote 
himself to the task of inducing or compelling a King, 
Government, Parliament, and electorate, British and 
intensely Protestant, to restore to the Irish Catholics their 
political and civil rights. Let us examine the situation 
which confronted him, the difficulties that were in his way, 
his own equipment, and the forces upon which he relied. 
Henry Grattan was the national Irish leader when O’Connell 
appeared on the scene. Both advocated identical political 
Opinions, but as agitators their methods were as wide as 
the poles. Grattan’s patriotism was as broad in its outlook 
as O’Connell’s. Many of the selfish and purblind band of 
Protestant patriots whom Grattan led in the Irish Parlia- 
ment thought of Ireland only as an Ireland of their own 
caste, and their own religion. Grattan’s Ireland was an 
Treland of all classes and of all creeds. During forty years 
in both the Irish Parliament and the British Parliament he 
laboured for the downcast Catholic peasantry with a rare 
devotion. But he never thought of appealing to them to 
rise up and aid him in his efforts for their regeneration. 
Had he done so, his appeal would have fallen on listless 
ears. His was not their tongue; his was not their speech. 
His eloquence had a poetical inspiration, and a cultured 
finish which we miss from the oratory of O’Connell. But 
he wanted that identity of blood, of religious feelings, of 
common sympathies, necessary to make himself understood 
by the peasantry—to reach their hearts, to kindle their 
imaginations. The forum was his field, and there, whether 
at College Green or at Westminster, his oratory was directed 
111 
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solely to the reason and the sense of justice of Parliament. 
At his death in 1820 Emancipation seemed as hopelessly 
distant as ever. 

In any review of a political situation before O’Connell’s 
time, the people were left practically out of account. It 
was O’Connell who first saw the political potentialities that 
lay dormant in the masses, the strength that would be 
imparted to any national demand behind which the people 
stood in organised and determined array. Combination 
accordingly held the first and foremost place in O’Connell’s 
plan of campaign. The agitation, so far, had been confined 
to the towns. The peasantry had no political aspirations. 
Content to till their holdings and pay rent and tithes so 
long as they were left a shelter over their heads, and had 
potatoes in the pot, they were indifferent to their civil and 
religious disabilities. They had votes, it is true—the 
Catholic Relief Act of 1793 having extended the franchise 
to Catholic forty-shilling freeholders—but on the few 
occasions they had been called upon so far to exercise it, 
it did not bring them into vital touch with public affairs, 
or give them even the slightest political power. For their 
votes were the property of the landlords as absolutely as 
their holdings; and, in those days of open polling, were 
recorded as these magnates dictated. A favourite saying of 
O’Connell was, ‘‘ Agitation is impossible in Ireland when 
butter is selling at one-and-sixpence the pound.” It was 
only in seasons of agricultural depression that a spirit of 
revolt. was active among the peasantry. Then it was that 
they sought to right their social wrongs through the lawless 
agency of the secret society, the weapons of which were the 
blunderbus and the torch. It was on this peasantry that 
O’Connell relied for success. He induced them after years 
of bondage, to lift up their heads in the manliness of self- 
reliance, by teaching them the greatness of civil and 
religious liberty, and inspiring them with the hope of its 
achievement by their own exertions. 


AGITATOR AND ORATOR HS 


And what was O’Connell’s policy? It was religious 
equality in an Ireland ruled by a separate and independent 
Parliament. He desired to see Ireland governed according 
to Irish ideas, by a native assembly—an Ireland with abso- 
lute freedom of conscience and equality before the law for 
every man, Protestant, Dissenter, and Catholic alike— 
an Ireland united in perfect amity and loyalty with England, 
by what he called ‘‘ the golden Jink of the Crown.’? The 
Catholic disabilities were first to be removed, and next her 
ancient Parliament was to be restored to Ireland. Consti- 
tutional agencies alone were to be employed. O’Connell 
abhorred revolution, and shrank from civil strife. Despite 
his violent actions and strong language at times, it 1s 
certain that at no stage of his career did he contemplate 
the possibility of an appeal to physical force. This was due 
partly to his conviction that it was hopeless of success and 
would therefore be a crime against the people, and partly 
to his respect for constituted authority and his attachment 
to the Throne. 

O’Connell was conspicuous in the fervid outburst of 
loyalty which marked the visit of George IV to Ireland in 
the summer of 1821. The rival parties, for the occasion, 
decided to hush their warring cries. At a meeting of 
Dublin citizens representative of all politics, creeds, and 
classes, held on the eve of the King’s arrival, presided over 
by the Lord Mayor, Abraham Bradley King—a conspicuous 
Orangeman whom O’Connell, with his addiction to nick- 
names, had dubbed “‘ Aby Babby King’’—it was resolved, 
on the motion of Sir Edward Stanley, that, as far as 
possible, Irish manufacture should be worn during the visit 
of His Majesty, that party colours—the green of the 
Catholic, and the yellow of the Orangeman—were to be laid 
aside, and blue (the national colour of ancient Ireland, the 
colour of the Knights of St. Patrick, the colour, too, that 
comes of a blending of orange and green) should be univer- 
sally displayed in silk bows, rosettes, and scarves, The 
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resolution was enthusiastically supported by O’Connell. 
‘* For the last twelve years,’’ said he, “ I have worn 
nothing but Irish manufacture; and I hope I will be buried 
in Irish manufacture.’? ‘* In sorrow and bitterness,’’ he 
said, proceeding in the same effusive strain, ‘‘ I have for 
the last fifteen years laboured for my unhappy country. 
But this bright day has realised all my fond expectations. 
It is said of St. Patrick that he banished venomous 
reptiles from our isle, but his Majesty has performed a 
greater moral miracle. The announcement of his approach 
has allayed the dissensions of centuries.’’ 

The King left Dunleary for England in September. The 
little seaside village was on that day named Kingstown by 
popular acclamation. In a huge tent erected on the sea- 
shore the King received a farewell address from the citizens 
of Dublin. ‘* When your Majesty came amongst us, 
discord ceased, and even prejudice fled,’? it declared. 
** Your Majesty has banished every bad passion, and 
united six millions of a grateful people in a bond of 
brotherly love to one another, and of affectionate attach- 
ment to your Majesty’s person and Throne.’’ A laurel 
crown, ‘* intended with all humility,’’ said the address, 
** to be replaced by one of emeralds’’ was presented to the 
King by O’Connell, on bended knee. His Majesty shook 
him warmly by the hand. ‘* The King,’’ wrote the Times 
special correspondent, ‘* noticed Mr. O’Connell in the most 
marked and condescending manner.’’ Before the King 
took his seat in the boat which was to convey him to the 
royal yacht, he said: ‘* Gentlemen, I approached your 
shores with pleasure, and, indeed, I now quit them with 
regret. May God Almighty bless you all until we meet 
again !’? And as the boat moved off, he cried, with tears 
in his eyes, ** Adieu, my good and worthy Irish friends.’’ 
O’Connell, suggested the formation of ‘ The Royal 
Georgian Club,”’ to perpetuate the loving memories of the 
King’s visit. The members of the club, wearing cloth of 
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Trish manufacture and rosettes of blue, were to dine at 
least six times a year. O’Connell was severely attacked 
for his exuberant displays of loyalty by both anti-Papists and 
Catholics. ‘*It was to me ridiculous to find O’Connell a flam- 
ing courtier,’’ wrote Lord Redesdale, a former Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland and a bitter anti-Papist, to Lord Chancellor 
Eildon. Thomas Moore, the poet and the Catholic, records 
in his Diary, under date September 9th, 1821, that he break- 
fasted with Lord John Russell : ‘* A good deal of talk about 
the royal visit to Ireland; the good sense with which the 
King acted, and the bad servile style in which Paddy has 
received him—Mr. O’Connell pre-eminent in blarney and 
ineonsistency.”’ 

There was nothing inconsistent in the rich exuberance of 
O’Conneil’s display of loyalty. O’Connell was of a nature 
that led him to excess in everything. But throughout his 
stormy career he entertained—as, indeed, he frequently 
declared at public meetings—the most loyal attachment to 
the Throne. ‘* Loyalty,’’ he once said, ‘‘is not the peculiar 
prerogative of one sect or another, but it is the legitimate 
and appropriate characteristic of all his Majesty’s subjects 
of every class, every rank, every denomination.’’ He 
protested against the assumption of the Orangemen that 
they possessed a monopoly of loyalty in Ireland. Baron 
Smith, an Irish judge, described Orangeism in 1813 as ** a 
spurious and illiteral loyalty.”’ ‘It is,”’ said he, ‘fa 
rebellious and insurrectionary propensity gone astray and 
running contradictorily in the channel of allegiance.”? The 
Orangemen persisted in describing the movement for 
Catholic Emancipation as disloyal. ‘* Now I beg just to 
inquire the meaning of the word disloyalty,”’ said O’Connell, 
dealing with this charge. ‘‘ In this country it generally 
means disinterested attachment to the rights and liberties 
of Ireland. The more honest, zealous, and pure is the love 
of any man for his native land, the more certain he is with 
being charged with disloyalty ; whilst, on the other hand, 
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we see plunder and torture and murder called loyalty.” 
As the Sovereign was, or ought to be, above politics, 
O’Connell held that the political aspirations of the Irish 
people were not incompatible with attachment to the 
Throne; and though the Ascendancy Party had annexed the 
Vice-Regal establishment, Dublin Castle, and all the other 
visible symbols of the Throne, he never wavered in his 
allegiance. 

O’Connell’s weapons were agitation, organisation, and 
moral force. His aims were to be accomplished by the 
might of a united and determined people—not by soft 
appeals to the reason and justice of the ruiers of the land, 
but by the sheer imperious importunity of the national will; 
by arousing in an organised people a bitter discontent with « 
their lot, and an ardent desire for liberty; by exciting their 
passions to the highest pitch, and while avoiding armed 
opposition to the overwhelming physical power of the 
Executive, yet keeping the Executive tormented by an 
ever-present apprehension that in the movement lay a 
serious menace to the State which could only be avoided 
by the concession of its object. It was a dangerous respon- 
sibility, to keep a highly excitable people for years in a 
state of unrest and disaffection, giving to the laws what 
Burke described as ‘‘a litigious and dissatisfied obedience”’ ; 
always, as it were, on the verge of rebellion, yet never 
outstepping the bounds of legality ; especially as there were 
in the agitation elements which, having been excited by the 
fiery speeches of O’Connell, chafed at his curbing restraints 
as a constitutionalist. This, then, was the perilous 
undertaking upon which O’Connell had now embarked with 
the highest hopes. 

O’Connell’s idea of the rights of conscience was of the 
broadest kind. He held that no man’s political or civil 
rights ought to be curtailed because of his religious beliefs. 
There was no sect, however small in numbers, or absurd in 
tenets as they appeared to him, to which he would not 
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extend absolute toleration. He had a deep respect for 
every form of religion. Not a single word insulting to 
Protestants as such, not a single adverse reflection upon 
their faith, can be found even in his Catholic Emancipation 
speeches, though they were delivered at a time when 
torrents of the most insulting invective were showered 
upon the Catholics and the most sacred mysteries of 
their creed. It is true that he often treated his opponents 
with the lowest personal abuse, but no provocation ever 
beguiled him into uttering a harsh word of any man’s 
religious beliefs. His position was this—that the grievances 
of the Catholics were not attributable to the Protestant 
religion ; that the ascendancy of that creed in Ireland was 
repugnant to its spirit; that the Penal Code, which 
depressed the one religion and exalted the other, was really 
due to human weakness—to self interest, to cupidity, to 
ignorance, to blind passion, to malevolence. The 
Dissenters, who suffered practically under the same political 
and religious disabilities as the Catholics, always had in 
him an earnest champion. But many of the Dissenters did 
not reciprocate his sentiments. That liberty of conscience 
which they desired for themselves they absolutely denied to 
Catholics. Indeed, some of their leaders repudiated 
O’Connell’s advocacy, and even went the length of declar- 
ing that, rather than that the Irish Catholics should be 
emancipated, they would continue gladly to endure their 
own wrongs. In truth, O’Connell had a boundless love of 
liberty. His heart was always aflame with sympathy for 
his suffering fellow-man, irrespective of creed, or class, or 
colour, or clime. ‘‘ I ama party man, to be sure; but that 
is my misfortune and not my fault,’ he said at a banquet 
to Thomas Moore in Dublin in 1817. ‘* However, I belong 
to the party of the oppressed and excluded, and, if I had 
been born in Madrid or Constantinople, I vow to God I would 
be more intemperate and more violent for the protection of 
the persecuted Protestants in one place, and of the trampled 
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down Christians in the other.”? In Parliament—as we shall 
see later—he was the champion of depressed and outraged 
humanity in all quarters of the globe. Of no one could it 
be said with greater truth, ‘‘ He loved his fellow-man.’’ 

If O’Connell had great qualities, he had also great defects. 
That is, as he appeared to his enemies. But the coarse 
grain in him, that which seemed to many to be the flaw 
in his character, was one of the chief sources of his strength. 
He was a Celtic peasant—by nature, if not by birth— 
endowed with genius. It was the tremendous elemental 
force seen behind all his actions—his instability of temper ; 
his undignified conduct; his violation of social amenities ; 
his abusive language—that, in great part, was the secret 
of his amazing career as a Tribune. Were he a man of 
different temperament he would never have been able to 
lift up the mass of his fellow-countrymen from the state of 
political degradation to which they had been reduced, or 
to exercise over them so absolute a sway for nigh forty 
years. He had nothing of the pose of the superman— 
nothing of solemnity ; or of studious avoidance of levity or 
of guarded dignity, or of remoteness. He was of the 
people as well as for the people. He was able to speak to 
the people and make himself understood by them in the 
people’s own idiom, with the smell of the turf smoke, as 
it were, in every phrase—rough and truculent language, 
when the occasion required, but always racy and to the 
point. It was the very faculty that was needed for the 
success of his great mission. ‘* If I did not use the sledge- 
hammer I could never crush our enemies, ’ he truly said; 
and again, ** When a fellow happens to be a scoundrel I 
have a tolerably good tongue for describing him.’’ 

Accordingly, O’Connell, pugnacious by nature, was no 
believer in mild remonstrances and courteous argumentation 
to advance political ends when those ends were opposed by 
a powerful Government, backed by all the mighty forces 
of entrenched religious bigotry and personal interests. The 
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revolution he sought to effect could not be accomplished 
by an exchange of compliments with those whose material 
prospects would be endangered and whose religious preju- 
dices would be outraged by his success. So that while 
O’Connell won the boundless love and devotion of his 
followers, he excited the bitterest hostility of his opponents ; 
and if he were unsparing in vituperation himself, no man 
in political history has had to endure more calumny and 
abuse. He thus described, in a letter written in 1886, what 
he deemed the greatest trial he had to endure for Ireland : 


Still there lingers behind one source of vexation and 
sorrow—one evil, perhaps, greater than all the rest—one 
claim, I believe, higher than any other, upon the gratitude 
of my countrymen. It consists in the bitter, the virulent, 
the mercenary, and therefore the most envenomed, hostility 
towards me which my love for Ireland and for liberty has 
provoked. What taunts, what reproaches, what calumnies 
have I not sustained? What modes of abuse, what 
vituperation, what slander, have been exhausted against 
me! | What vials of bitterness have been poured on my 
head! What coarseness of language has not been used, 
abused, and worn out in assailing me? What derogatory 
appellation has been spared? What treasures of malevo- 
lence have been expended! What follies have not been 
imputed? In fact, what crimes have I not been charged 
with? I do not believe that I ever had in private life an 
enemy. I know that I had and have many—very many— 
warm, cordial, affectionate, attached friends. Yet here I 
stand, beyond controversy, the most and the best abused 
man in the universai world. 


Nevertheless, as Brougham truly said, assaults upon him 
produced about as much effect as paper pellets thrown at 
the hide of a rhinoceros. When he noticed attack, it was 
not, as a rule, to defend himself, but to pay it back in 
invective, sarcasm, and raillery. There was no man more 
capable of making the proper and overwhelming reply. 

The model which O’Connell followed as an orator was 
William Pitt, ‘* He struck me,’’ said O’Connell once, ** as 
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having the most majestic flow of language, and the finest 
voice imaginable. He managed his voice admirably. It 
was from him I learned to throw out the lower notes at 
the close of my sentences. Most men either let the voice 
fall at the end of their sentences, or else force it into a 
shout or screech. This is because they end with the upper 
instead of the lower notes. Pitt knew better. He threw 
his voice so completely round the House that every syllable 
he uttered was distinctly heard by every man in the House.”’ 
Pitt acquired that ‘‘ majestic flow of language’’ which so 
impressed O’Connell, and always amazed and charmed the 
House of Commons, by the constant training to which in 
the days of his youth he was subjected by his father of 
translating the classics into the best and most appropriate 
English he could command. O’Connell never practised 
this studious cultivation of oratorical language. His 
speeches are happily free from the high-sounding and florid 
phrases, the extravagant metaphors, the studied and arti- 
ficial conceits so characteristic of much of the Irish oratory 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. His command 
of language was copious; the best and most effective words 
never failed him. But his oratory was not the oratory 
of epigrams; it was the oratory of full-blooded vehement 
passion. 

O’Connell’s intellectual outlook was rather limited. He 
was deficient in the higher aesthetic perceptions. He was 
was neither a prophet nor a dreamer. He never saw 
visions, and he never indulged in lofty aspirations. There 
is nothing speculative or introspective in his oratory. In 
vain are his speeches searched for the thoughts that shake 
mankind. Being essentially a practical man, he troubled 
himself only with the rude realities of life which he saw 
around him. But, with his passion, he had the great 
oratorical powers of clear exposition and lucidity of state- 
ment, and, if he seldom quoted the classics, he enriched 
his oratory with humorous stories and the apt use of old 
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Irish sayings which the people understood and appreciated. 
But, above all, he had the rare oratorical gift of being able 
to transmit his thrills, his emotions, his ecstasies, to his 
hearers. No orator ever possessed so marvellous a com- 
mand of his audience. Himself ebullient, enthusiastic, 
sympathetic, passionate, humorous, he swayed as he 
pleased the minds and passions of the meetings he 
addressed, moving them alternately to roars of laughter by 
his rollicking humour, to tears by his touching pathos, to 
convusions of rage and defiance by his darkened pictures 
of the woes of Ireland, to exaltation by his flattery of their 
prejudices, and of the perfection of their mental and 
physical qualities. And behind the eloquence, wonderful 
in its versatility, pathetic, ferocious, mocking, humorous, 
scornful, vituperative, was the magnetic personality of the 
orator—the big and burly frame, the flowing gestures, a 
voice great in power and compass, musical in tone, fresh 
and varied in its cadences, and a mobile face which 
reflected every rapid and changeful phase of emotion. In 
every speech is seen this great and mighty elemental force, 
and before it the brilliancy of Grattan and Sheil pale their 
ineffectual fires. Some of the Irish orators, perhaps, were 
mere phrase-makers. But O’Connell was a man. 

** A man cannot battle and struggle with the malignant 
enemies of his country unless his nest at home is warm and 
comfortable,’’? said O’Connell at a banquet in Edinburgh, 
responding to the toast of his wife’s health. His domestic 
life was supremely happy. In public he was in perpetual 
tumult and contention; at home there was always peace 
and sunshine, the love of a most devoted wife, and the 
endearing voices of children. He delighted to speak of 
his domestic happiness, and at all the banquets in his 
honour there was sure to be a toast such as, ‘*‘ The health 
of Mrs. O’Connell, the pattern of mothers, the pattern of 
wives—a lady whose charitable and exemplary conduct 
sheds lustre upon her sex and station,’’ to which he would 
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respond with heartfelt emotion. ‘‘ To the lady whose 
health you have drunk I owe most of the happiness of my 
life,’ he said on one occasion. ‘* The home made delightful 
by my family is, after the cares and agitation of professional 
and public life, a most blessed retreat. J am indeed happy 
in that home—happy in a dear wife, happy in children into 
whose minds a fond mother early and carefully instilled a 
reverence for religion, the love of God, and the love of 
country.’’ His letters to his wife are full of gushing love 
and tenderness for her and their children. He wrote to 
her love epistles regularly while away from home on circuit 
as a lawyer, or on a tour of agitation. After eleven years 
of married life, his heart still beat with all the sentimental 
raptures of a youthful lover, as the following communication 
shows :— 
Limerick, 
7th August, 1813. 


My Daruinc Heart,—Your letter and Charlie’s account 
of you give me fresh life and spirits; but I thought you 
would have written to me again, heart’s treasure, and 1 
felt lonely and disappointed at not hearing from you by 
this day’s post. Upon consideration, I have blamed 
myself for it, because I ought to have written to you every 
day; but I will do so in future, my sweetheart love, and 
you must follow my example. Do then, my own Mary, let 
me have the happiness to hear that you are thoroughly well. 
Take the kindliest care of my Kate, and, better still, more 
care of yourself, for my own darling love. The business 
has become excessive on this circuit—mine is increasing 
almost beyond endurance—but I never was in such good 
health, and have no anxiety but what relates to my own 
dearest, dearest darling. I wish to God you knew how 
fervently I doat on you. Kiss sweet saucy Kate for me. 
—DaniEL O’CONNELL. 


He had a large family—four sons (Maurice, born 1803; 
Morgan, 1804; John, 1810; and Daniel, 1816) and three 
daughters (Ellen, who married Christopher Fitzsimon, Co. 
Dublin; Kate, subsequently Mrs. Charles O’Connell, of 
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Bohoss, Kerry; and Elizabeth, who married Nicholas 
French, a Roscommon country gentleman). ‘* Tell each 
and every one of my babies how I love them,’’ he writes 
from Ennis in 1812. ‘* With fondest love to my sweet 
darlings *’ is a familiar phrase in his letters to his wife. 
Writing from Limerick on 6th August, 1816, to his son 
Morgan, he says: ‘* Give my tenderest love, my love 
beyond expression in softness and constancy, to your sweet 
mother, the best darling that ever blessed man with delight- 
ful children. Tell her that this is my birthday, and I 
rejoice in that birth because she made my life happy. Kiss 
the sweet red rogue for me; then there will be, I believe, 
two red rogues kissing.”’ 

Mrs. Q’Connell’s letters to her husband were as brimful 
of love and as prodigal of endearing phrases as his to her. 
Here is a specimen, weak in composition, perhaps, but 
genuinely sincere and unaffected : 


Clifton, 
July the 14th, 1817. 


My Own Daruine Dan,—I assure you, my darling, you 
are our continual subject. When a kind husband and 
father are spoken of, Ellen and Kate will exclaim, 
** Mamma, sure he is not so good a husband or father as 
our father?’’ You may guess, darling, what my reply is. 
You know what you deserve, and you are aware that in 
existence I don’t think there is such a husband and father 
as you are and always have been. Indeed, I think it quite 
impossible there could, and if the truest and tenderest 
affection can repay you, believe me that I feel and bear 
it for you. In truth, my own Dan, I am always at a loss 
for words to convey to you how I love and doat on you. 
Many and many a time I exclaim to myself, ‘* What a 
happy creature am I. How grateful should I be to 
Providence for bestowing on me such a husband!’? And 
so,.indeed, Iam. We will, love, shortly be fifteen years 
married, and I can answer that I never have had cause to 
repent it. I have, darling, experienced all the happiness 
of the married state without feeling any of its cares, thanks 
to a fond and indulgent husband. 
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In a letter dated March 18th, 1821, she tells him of the 
infantile prattle of their youngest child, Daniel : ‘* Your 
little boy is not yet reconciled to your absence. Really, 
love, I never saw anything like the affection he seems to 
have for you. You would be quite delighted with the 
expression of his countenance when he mentions your name. 
Yesterday evening, again, he sat in my lap to talk of his 
‘Fader.’ You will believe me, love, I indulged him on 
the subject, with the sincerest and truest love for him and 
his ‘ Fader.’ The doat! What a comfort and a blessing 
he is to his father and mother!’ In another letter of the 
same year Mrs. O’Connell writes to her husband: ‘* You 
will smile when I tell you we were talking. of your beauty 
when you married. Ellen began by asking me were you 
not very handsome at that time, and she was not displeased 
at my answer. ‘ I think, mamma, my father is still hand- 
some; don’t you think so, mamma?’ In this opinion of 
my poor Ellen’s I coincided with great sincerity. Next 
week I shall have my Kate talking on the same subject. 
Sunday will be her birthday. It would be celebrated rightly 
if her father was at home; it is a great drawback to her 
mirth to have her father absent.’’ 

One of O’Connell’s daughters, Mrs. Ellen Fitzsimon, 
began a book of ‘* Recollections of my Father and his 
Times,”’ but, unfortunately, it did not go beyond the first 


chapter. In this manuscript she thus writes of her 
mother :— 


My mother was exactly the wife to suit my father in 
every way. She was devotedly attached to him, and she 
sympathised with him as thoroughly in his public as in his 
private life. She knew that it was necessary for the great- 
ness of affairs, both of law and politics, with which his 
mind was occupied continually, that he should never be 
troubled about household affairs; and she, therefore, while 
regulating her family with the greatest exactness, took care 
never to harass him with any of her domestic troubles, as 
so many unthinking women are in the habit of doing. On 
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the contrary, she endeavoured to arrange matters so that 
he should never find anything but peace and repose at his 
own fireside. Thus, when engaging a governess, she was 
wont to stipulate that no chidings of the children should 
ever take place in their father’s presence, but should be 
reserved for the schoolroom. 


Of the strong domestic affections of her father she says : 


As I have already said, what remains indelibly impressed 
on my mind is the great love and tenderness which my 
father ever showed his children, and which won for him 
their great love. He was likewise the most tenderly affec- 
tionate of husbands, and of brothers. His father was dead 
when I first began to understand what surrounded me, and 
his mother did not survive her husband more than a few 
years; but I remember well the extreme grief her death 
caused him, and I always heard that no one surpassed him 
as a good dutiful son. Indeed, there was a larger share of 
the milk of human kindness in his heart than is usual, and 
it was quite as remarkable as his great talents, and con- 
tributed very much to increase his popularity with all who 
knew him. I can just recall the manner in which at a 
somewhat later period, he received the news that my uncle 
John had been severely wounded in a duel, and that his life 
was all but despaired of. My father wept so bitterly as 
quite to frighten me, who had never before seen that 
terrible sight—a man’s tears. 


O’Connell was also the most sociable of men. Surrounded 
by his wife and children and guests in his town house, 
No. 80 (now No. 58) Merrion Square, South—to which he 
removed from Westland Row in 1810, having taken it on 
a lease for 900 years—he was supremely happy. At the 
dinner-table, or in the drawing-room, his dramatic and 
humorous stories, gathered in the course of a varied career, 
his sallies of wit, his playful pleasantries, were the delight of 
all who were privileged to share them. But the exacting 
demands of his profession as a lawyer, and his public 
career, seldom permitted him to remain long of an evening 
among his guests and his family. He would hasten to his 
study, where he buried himself in his books, or retired to 
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bed, in order to be up before dawn, and thus begin early 
a long and crowded day. 

'Mrs. Nichol (daughter of Joseph Pease, of Darlington, 
the eminent Quaker Member of Parliament for Durham, 
with whom O’Connell was associated in the anti-slavery 
agitation) met O’Connell in 1888, and obtained from him 
the following particulars of a day in his life :— 


He told me that for twenty-five years of his life he rose 
soon after four, lighted his own fire, and was always seated 
to business at five. At half-past eight one of his little girls 
came by turns to announce breakfast—gave an hour to 
that. At half-past ten he set off to the Court house; 
walked two miles there in twenty-five minutes; always 
reached the court five minutes before the’ judges arrived. 
From eleven to half-past three there was not a minute 
unoccupied. At half-past three he returned, taking the 
office of the Catholic Association in his way. He always 
went in—the regular meetings were only once a week— 
read the letters, wrote a sentence or two in reply, out of 
which his secretary wrote a full letter. Returned home, 
dined at four, with his family till half-past six, then went 
to his study, went to bed at a quarter before ten, his head 
on his pillow always by ten. 


O’Connell was not a theologian, though as the champion 
of the political liberties of the Catholic he had to deliver 
many theological speeches. To him the disruption of the 
ancient Church in this Kingdom at the Reformation had a 
simple explanation. ‘* Harry the Eighth,’’ said he, ‘‘ saw 
the errors of Popery in Anne Boleyn’s eyes.’’ He was a 
sincere and devoted Catholic. His piety was simple and 
humble. The following ‘‘ rules of life’? were found among 
his papers :— 


1. To avoid any wilful occasion of temptation. 


2. To appeal to God, and to invoke the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints in all real temptation. 
. 8. To recite the Acts of Faith, Hope, and Charity every 
day. 
4, 'To repeat, as often as may be, a shorter form. 
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5. To recite daily at least, and as often as may be, a 
fervent Act of Contrition. 

6. To begin every day with an unlimited offering of 
myself to my crucified Redeemer, and to conjure Him, by 
all His infinite merits and divine charity, to take me under 
His direction and control in all things. 


7. To meditate for at least half-an-hour every day if 


possible—longer if God pleases. 

8. ‘* We fly to thy patronage,’’ and St. Bernard’s prayer 
to the Virgin, as often as may be convenient—daily. 

9. To pray daily to God and the Saints for a happy death. 

10. To avoid carefully small faults and venial sins—even 
the smallest. 

11. To aim at pleasing God in all my daily actions, and 
to be influenced by the love of God in them all rather than 
by hope or fear. 


He was noted for his regular attendance at the services 
of his Church. He went to Confession and to Holy 
Communion at least once a month, and when in Dublin 
he attended Mass almost every morning. His favourite 
place of worship was the church of the Carmelite Friars in 
Clarendon Street—the scene of many an aggregate meeting 
during the Catholic Emancipation movement—and its prior 
for many years, the Rev. Francis Joseph L’Estrange, was 
his confessor. In church he never or very rarely used a 
prayer-book. With bowed form, enveloped in his ample 
cloak, the collar of which concealed the lower half of his 
face, and with downcast eyes, he remained absorbed in 
mental prayer during the Mass. O’Neill Daunt once asked 
him if he were anxious for posthumous fame. ‘* Fame ?’’ 
said he. ‘* What would fame be to me once I am judged ?”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE IRISH CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


In the beginning of 1823 there was a dinner party at 
Glencullen, Wicklow, the residence of Mr. T. O’Mara. 
Daniel O’Connell and Richard Lalor Sheil were present, and 
the two ablest Catholic leaders, estranged because of their 
opposite views on the Veto, shook hands once more across 
the hospitable table. Then it was that O’Connell’s fertile 
brain evolved the idea of a new Catholic Association. It 
was to consist of two different elements—members paying 
one guinea, and associates paying one shilling, per year, and 
the controlling power was to be vested in a central body 
in Dublin. The movement was no longer to be confined to 
the country gentry and the rich traders of the towns. The 
masses of the people were to be enrolled by means of parish 
branches, officered by the priests, and they were to contri- 
bute their shillings to the cause. A political organisation 
of this kind was then absolutely unknown. Like most new 
ideas, it was coldly received. Sheil feared the time was 
not ripe for such a movement. He also thought the plan 
of enrolling the people would not be tolerated by the 
Government. But O’Connell insisted that the time had 
come; that the plan would work—that, in fact, he would 
make it work, and a fig for the Government ! 

The meeting to establish the new organisation was held 
on Monday, 12th May, in Dempsey’s Tavern, Sackville 
Street. Lord Killeen (son of the Earl of Fingall) was in 
the chair. O’Connell in a long speech described his scheme 
for the constitution of ** the Irish Catholic Association,”’ as 
the new organisation was to be called. It was to be an 
open body. Members were to be admitted without ballot, 
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and to pay an annual subscription of a guinea. The 
Catholic clergy were to be honorary ew officio members. 
O’Connell did not deem it prudent to bring forward on 
this occasion his plan for the enrolment of associates in 
parish branches. The fear expressed at the Glencullen 
dinner party of the danger of a collision with the Govern- 
ment had prevailed. Forty-seven of the gentlemen present 
joined the Association, and paid their subscriptions. It 
was agreed that the offices of the Association should be at 
Coyne’s, the Catholic bookseller, No. 4 Capel Street; and 
there, on the following day, May 18th, in two mean rooms 
on the second floor, was held, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Killeen, the first meeting of the Irish Catholic Associa- 
tion, destined to embrace the whole Irish people and to 
become one of the most powerful political organisations 
that has ever existed. 

For months the Association was not a success. Its 
membership was meagre. The two small rooms in which it 
held its weekly meetings were never filled. The work of 
directing and pushing the movement fell entirely upon 
O’Connell; and notwithstanding his heavy professional 
duties at the Bar, he discharged it willingly. No discourage- 
ment could weaken his confidence or tame his energies. At 
the end of 1823 he determined to bring forward his long 
meditated plan for enlarging the scope of the Association 
by enrolling the people and securing from their shillings a 
more abundant revenue for the vigorous prosecution of the 
cause. He had a committee appointed to consider the plan, 
and succeeded in inducing them to adopt it; but so wild 
and dangerous did it appear to many, that for a time he 
was denied the opportunity of bringing the Committee’s 
recommendation before the Association. The hour of the 
weekly meeting was three o’clock, and it was the rule that 
if a quorum of ten members was not present by half-past 
three, no business could be transacted. The secretary, 
Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman, had his watch on the table 
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before him, and punctually at the half-hour he would 
exclaim, ** Gentlemen, it is half-past three o'clock, and ten 
members not being present, we must adjourn.’’ O’Connell 
was thus foiled on two or three occasions. 

** At last, upon Wednesday, the 4th February, 1824, 
the spell was broken,’’ writes John O’Connell in his intro- 
duction to the Emancipation speeches of his father. ‘* At 
twenty-three minutes past three on that afternoon there 
were but seven persons present, including Mr. O’Connell 
himself and the inexorable Purcell—the latter, as usual, 
watch in hand, not in the least moved by the anxiety so 
plainly depicted in Mr. O’Connell’s face. Another minute 
only was to run, and Mr. O’Connell could remain in the 
room no longer. He ran downstairs to Coyne’s shop in the 
faint hope of finding somebody. On the stairs the eighth 
man passed him going up. In the shop itself were fortu- 
nately two young Maynooth priests making some purchases, 
As the rules of the Association admitted all clergymen as 
honorary members, without special motion, he eagerly 
addressed and implored them to come up but for one 
moment and help to make the required quorum. At first 
they refused, there being a good deal of hesitation generally 
on the part of the clergy to put themselves at all forward 
in politics, and these young men, in particular, had all the 
timidity of their secluded education about them. But there 
was no withstanding him. Partly by still more earnest 
solicitations and partly by actual pushing, he got them 
towards the staircase, and upon it, and finally into the 
meeting room, exactly a second or two before the half-hour, 
and so stopped Mr. O’Gorman’s mouth. The required 
number being thus made up, the chair was taken by 
William Coppinger, Esq., of Cork, the business entered 
upon, and Mr. O’Connell was enabled to unfold his plan. 
The two priests who had so reluctantly and almost 
unconsciously done such good duty, shrunk away timidly 
a few moments afterwards, but as there was no counting of 
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the house in the Association’s code of laws, their presence 
was no longer necessary.’’ 

O'Connell, in his speech on that 4th of February, 1824, 
proposing the establishment of what he called ‘‘ the Catholic 
Rent,’’ reckoned that the Catholics numbered seven of the 
eight millions of the population of Ireland. A penny a 
month from each Catholic would produce, he said, one 
hundred and twenty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
seven pounds ten shillings. ‘*‘ He liked,’’ he jokingly 
remarked, ‘* toe give them down to the very shillings of it, 
and had there been pence, he would give them the pence 
too.’’ Even if the sum was less than half that amount 
—say, £50,000—it would be quite sufficient for the advance- 
ment of the objects of the Association. ‘The motion was 
seconded by his son-in-law, Mr. Fitzsimon, and carried. 

O’Connell had thus planned the organisation. But what 
of the force to set the machine moving, to kindle its only 
possible motive-power,—the passion and will of the people? 
That, also, was supplied by O’Connell himself. He was 
resource and inventiveness, energy and patience incarnate. 
After a hard day’s work of pleading at the Four Courts, 
he would turn in at 4 Capel Street, dominating the proceed- 
ings at the weekly meetings, or seeing in committee that 
every point of detail, no matter how trivial or tedious, was 
attended to. He was encompassed with difficulties. In a 
letter written to a friend in 1839 (ten years after Emancipa- 
tion), he expresses a doubt whether he would ever obtain 
the credit due to him for the removal of Catholic disabilities. 
‘* Posterity,’’ he says, ‘* can never know the species of 
animal with which I had to carry on my warfare against 
the common enemy.’’ ‘* Crawling slaves’? is another 
epithet he applies in the same communication to some of 
the members of the Association. In 1842, after he had 
been described by the Times as “‘ the big beggarman,’’ he 
thus replies to an attack by the Earl of Shrewsbury, an 
English Catholic peer, who joined in the outcry that 
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cupidity was his motive in inaugurating the “ Repeal Rent”’ 
(on the lines of the “‘ Catholic Rent’’) in aid of the move- 
ment for the Repeal of the Union : 


I will not consent that any claim to “‘ the rent’? should 
be misunderstood. My claim is this. For more than 
twenty years before Emancipation the burthen of the cause 
was thrown upon me. I had to arrange the meetings, to 
prepare the resolutions, to furnish replies to the corres- 
pondence, to examine the case of each person complaining 
of practical grievances, to rouse the torpid, to animate the 
lukewarm, to control the violent and inflammatory, to 
avoid the shoals and breakers of the law, to guard against 
multiplied treachery, and at all times to oppose, at every 
peril, the powerful and multitudinous enemies of the cause. 


Then he proceeds to recount the pecuniary sacrifices he 
made in the movement for Catholic Emancipation : 


At a period when my minutes counted by the guinea, 
when my emoluments were limited only by the extent of 
my physical and waking powers, when my meals were 
shortened to the narrowest space, and my sleep restricted 
to the earliest hours before dawn—at that period, and for 
more than twenty years, there was no day that I did not 
devote from one to two hours, often much more, to the 
working out of the Catholic cause, and that, too, without 
receiving or allowing the offer of any remuneration, even 
for the personal expenditure incurred in the agitation of 
the cause itself. For four years I bore the expense of 
Catholic agitation without receiving the contributions of 
others to a greater amount than seventy-four pounds on 
the whole. , Who shall repay me for the years of my 
buoyant youth and cheerful manhood? Who shall repay 
me for the lost opportunities of acquiring a professional 
celebrity, or for the wealth which such distinction would 
ensure? 


O’Connell’s unflagging application to the work of the 
organisation was rewarded by its complete success—the 
sole reward he sought. The young Association steadily 
extended its bounds, drawing into its ranks circle after circle 
of the community—first, the Catholic traders of Dublin and 
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the provincial towns ; then—the bitterness of the Veto con- 
troversy having subsided—the Catholic nobility and gentry ; 
then many liberal Protestants ; and, finally, the two greatest 
forces of all—the priests and the peasants. The country 
priests were at first deaf to the entreaties of O’Connell to 
join the movement. They shared in the opinion which 
widely prevailed at that time among the laity that the clergy 
should strictly confine themselves to their religious functions. 
But Dr. Doyle, the Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin— 
perhaps the greatest prelate the Catholic Church in Ireland 
has produced—gave in his adhesion to the Association. 
This example was followed by other members of the 
Hierarchy, including Dr. Murray, the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Then it was that the rural priests, for the first time in Irish 
history, stepped into the arena of politics, providing the 
Association with active agents of the most potent influence 
in every parish of the land. 

The ‘‘ Rent’? encountered for a time ridicule as well as 
opposition. John O’Connell writes : ‘‘ Boys will catch up 
and reflect the opinions of men, and the writer well recol- 
lects that he himself was for some time much jeered at by 
several of his schoolfellows for his father’s ‘ penny-a-month 
plan for liberating Ireland.’’’ But the ‘* Rent,’’ mainly 
collected at the chapel gates after Mass on Sundays, soon 
provided the Association with an adequate treasury. For 
a few months after its inauguration it brought in £100 a 
week. In September the yield was £200 a week; in October 
£350 a week; in November £550 a week; and in December 
£700. Afterwards it had a steady weekly income of £1,000. 
The ‘* Rent’’ did not enable the Association to purchase 
seats in Parliament, or to buy the advocacy of some of the 
London morning newspapers, which O’Connell, strangely 
enough, had sanguinely anticipated. But the Association 
was enabled to start a newspaper, the Morning Register, 
in which its meetings were published at great length like 


the debates in Parliament ; to send barristers and attorneys, 
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accompanied by reporters, to sessions and assizes, to defend 
cases arising out of the non-payment of tithes, and to 
bring many a local tyrant to account for deeds of legalised 
injustice. The Association also removed from No. 4 Capel 
Street to the more extensive premises known as ‘‘ the Corn 
Exchange’’ on Burgh Quay. 

The Association was now all-powerful in the land, greatly 
to the perturbation of the Government. It was a principle of 
the statesmanship of the time that any grievance of which 
the people complained should be made known to the Govern- 
ment only through the representatives of the people in 
Parliament, or at public meetings, convened by the consti- 
tuted local authorities—the mayors of towns and the sheriffs 
of counties. All popular discontent which found vent 
through any other agency was regarded as seditious. An 
organisation formed for a political purpose was held to be 
an attempt to override the authority of Parliament, to 
create an illegal power co-ordinate with the Government, 
and must therefore be crushed. The serious view taken by 
statesmen of the position in Ireland is shown by the follow- 
ing letter which the Duke of Wellington wrote to Peel, the 
Home Secretary, November 8rd, 1824 :— 


If we cannot get rid of the Catholic Association we must 
look to civil war in Ireland sooner or later. Although ail 
concerns of that kind are matters of risk and doubt, I 
should think there could be none of the military result. 
But should we be better situated afterwards? I think not, 
We should find the same enemies blasting the prosperity of 
the country and ready to take advantage of the weakness 


of this country at any moment to do us all the harm in 
their power. 


George IV. was also greatly alarmed. On the 19th of 
the same month he wrote to Peel : 


The King has for some time observed with considerable 
attention the conduct of the promoters and abettors of what 
is termed ‘* Catholic Emancipation,’” The proceedings of 
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the collective bodies of that persuasion in Ireland seem to 
be little short of what may fairly be termed intended 
rebellion. Moreover, the King is apprehensive that a 
notion is gone abroad that the King himself is not unfavour- 
able to the Catholic claims. 

It is high time for the King to protect himself against 
such an impression, and he has no hesitation in declaring 
that if the present proceedings continue he will no longer 
consent to Catholic Emancipation being left as an open 
question to his Cabinet. This indulgence was originally 
granted on the ground of political expediency, but that 
expediency dissolves when threatened rebellion calls upon 
the King for that which the King never will grant. 

The sentiments of the King upon Catholic Emancipation 
are those of his revered and excellent father; from those 
sentiments the King never can and never will deviate. 


Peel consulted Goulburn, the Chief Secretary, as to 
whether he thought the Association had treasonable designs, 
and Goulburn, writing on December 14th, gave the following 
sane opinion of things :— 


A large and respectable portion of the community enter- 
tain most serious apprehensions, and it is impossible to 
deny that there is much to excite the fears even of the 
most courageous. Those, however, who look to immediate 
and combined insurrection, appear to me to mistake the 
nature of the danger. I cannot as yet trace the existence 
of any such project. I do not believe that it exists. The 
people have no military organisation, no adequate supply 
of arms, no pecuniary resources, no regular leaders. The 
immediate danger that I contemplate is a sudden ebullition 
of fanatical fury in particular places, originating, not in 
any settled or premeditated plan, but in some casual 
circumstances operating upon the mind of a people easily 
excited at all times, and now in a state of unusual and 
extreme excitation. 


O’Connell was, however, prosecuted by the Government 
for a speech delivered at the Catholic Association on the 
17th December, 1824. Under the leadership of Simon 
Bolivar, the Spaniards of South America were throwing 
off the yoke of the mother country, and establishing 
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independent republics. In 1820 an Irish Legion was raised 
in Ireland to aid them, and in it O’Connell’s second son, 
Morgan, obtained a commission. ‘‘ Hitherto,’ said 
O’Connell, in a public letter to Bolivar, ‘* I have been able 
to bestow only good wishes upon your noble cause; but 
now I have a son able to wield a sword in its defence, and 
I send him, illustrious sir, to admire and profit by your 
example, and I trust, under your orders and auspices, to 
contribute his humble but serious exertions for the success 
of the arms of the youthful but already renowned Republic 
of Columbia.’’ At the end of 1824 the South American 
Republics were still struggling to establish and maintain 
their independence, and Greece was in revolt against the 
Turk. O’Connell pointed to these stirring events abroad. 
‘* The Greeks,’’ said he, according to the report of his 
speech in Saunders’ Newsletter, ‘* were engaged in warfare 
for the recovery of their rights; the Catholic people of 
Ireland trusted that their ends would be procured through 
more peaceable means. Nations had been driven mad by 
oppression. He hoped that Ireland would never be driven 
to take the steps pursued by the Greeks. He trusted in 
God they would never be so driven; he hoped that Ireland 
would be peaceably restored to her rights. But if that day 
should arrive, if she were driven mad by persecution, he 
wished that a new Bolivar might arise—that the spirits of 
the Greeks and of the South Americans might animate the 
people of Ireland.’’ A few evenings later O’Connell was 
required, on the warrant of the Attorney-General, to enter 
into recognizances to appear at the next Sessions. 

But the proceedings had a farcical ending. The Govern- 
ment had relied upon the reporters of the Dublin newspapers 
present at the meeting to aid them in securing the convic- 
tion of O’Connell by giving in evidence their notes of his 
speech. At the police-court proceedings, Hayden, the 
editor of the Star, declared he would not permit his reporter 
to be made the accuser of anyone. Vousden, the reporter of 
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the Morning Post, was asked : ‘‘Pray, what were the precise 
words which O’Connell used with reference to Bolivar ?’? 
“I have not my notes about me.’’ ‘ Oh, but surely you 
can recollect,’’ said the magistrate. ‘‘ I have no accurate 
recollection on the subject,’’ replied the reporter, ‘‘ and 
even if I had, I do not think the Press the proper medium 
through which the business of a common informer should 
be transacted.’? Leech, the reporter of the Freeman’s 
Journal, was also asked whether he had taken a note of the 
Bolivar passage in O’Connell’s speech. ‘‘ That passage 
has not appeared in the Freeman’s Journal,’’ he replied. 
** 'That is not the question put to you,’’ said the magistrate. 
** You are asked whether you took a note of that passage 
of Mr. O’Connell’s speech in which mention is made of 
Bolivar.’’ ‘* I cannot answer that question without refer- 
ring to my notes,’’ replied the reporter. ‘* Do you mean 
to say you could not answer the question without your 
notes??? ** I do mean to say so, certainly.’’? ‘‘ Have you 
your notes about you?’’ ‘* No, I have not.’? O’Connell, 
however, was returned for trial, the Crown relying upon the 
evidence of Stephen Nolan Elrington, of Saunders’ News- 
letter, to sustain the indictment before the Grand Jury. 
But even he failed them in the end. He told a too artfully 
ingenious story to the Grand Jury. He was asleep when 
the expressions in question were used by O’Connell, and, 
being awakened by a resounding blow on the reporters’ 
table, he asked another reporter what had caused the noise. 
From what that reporter had told him he had prepared 
the report which appeared in Saunders’ Newsletter, but, of 
course, he had not heard the passages himself. The chair- 
man of the Grand Jury, in tones of virtuous indignation, 
ordered Elrington to leave the room. But the bill was 
thrown out also. 

Sheil, in an eloquent speech, moved a vote of confidence 
in O’Connell at the next meeting of the Catholic Association. 
‘© If O’Connell,’’? said Sheil, ‘‘ were to adopt, or if his 
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countrymen, at his suggestion, were to assume the tone 
which is prescribed to us, the people of England would not 
believe that we laboured under any substantial grievances. 
‘I do not believe you,’ said a celebrated advocate of 
antiquity to a citizen who stated to him a case of enormous 
wrong. ‘I do not believe you.’ ‘ Not believe me?’ £ No.’ 
‘What! Not believe me? I tell you that my antagonist 
met me in the public way, seized me by the throat, flung 
me to the earth, and > © Hold !? exclaimed Demos- 
thenes. ‘ Your eye is on fire, your lips begin to quiver, 
your cheek is flushed with passion, your hand is clenched ! 
I believe you now. When you first addressed me, you were 
too calm, too cold, too measured ; but now you speak, you 
look, like one who had sustained a wrong!’ And are we, 
the Catholics of Ireland, to speak and act like men who had 
sustained no wrong? Shall we ask for the rights of freemen 
in the language of slaves? May common sense, common 
feeling, common honour; may every generous principle 
implanted in our nature, may that God—I do not take His 
name in vain—may that Power Who endowed us with high 
aspirations, and filled the heart of man with honourable 
emotion, Who made the love of freedom an instinctive wish 
and unconquerable appetite, may the Great Power of our 
being, the Creator of the human heart—may God forbid 
it.” 

** Mr. O’Connell,’’ the newspaper report states, ‘* rose 
amidst such astounding acclamations and applause, cheers 
and waving of hats which continued for nearly ten 
minutes, as description would convey a very imperfect idea 
of.’’ O’Connell took a line different from Sheil, and one, 
perhaps, unexpected from him, but it was one that was 
wholly consistent with his policy. He said: 


I am firmly attached to British connection as useful to 
Ireland. I am a friend to the British Constitution under 
such an arrangement as will secure for us equal laws and 
equal rights and a full participation in the British Constitu- 
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tion; not an arrangement by which the one shall be mis- 
tress of a nation and the other that of a land of slaves, 
but an arrangement by which we shall all be brother 
freemen of a free state. I have been always ready to 
support that connection, to ensure its solidity, and to wipe 
from off it the mildews and rust of oppression. For this 
my blood is ready to flow to the last drop (applause). 


He went on to say that he had seven children—seven 
hostages to the State for his fidelity. He followed a 
profession which yielded him a big income. He had 
property sufficient to support him in a style suitable to his 
situation as descendant of one of the most historic families 
of the land. ‘‘ Would I not be the most doting driveller 
in existence,’’ said he, *‘ if I were to imagine, at my age 
and under my circumstances, I could be a gainer, or my 
country would be benefited, by an insurrection of the 
barefooted, turbulent, and undisciplined peasantry against 
the marshalled troops of the Empire?’’ Finally, he declared 
that he would rather submit to the existing degradation of 
the Irish people than resort to the doubtful issue of right- 
ing it by a national commotion. 

The Government, having failed to strike down the match- 
less leader of the Catholic Association, decided to suppress 
the organisation itself. The King’s Speech, read to the 
assembled Lords and Commons at the opening of Parliament 
on February 8rd, 1825, contained this passage: ‘* It is 
to be regretted that associations should exist in Ireland 
which have adopted proceedings irreconcilable with the spirit 
of the Constitution and calculated, by exciting alarm and 
by exasperating animosity, to endanger the peace of 
society, and to retard the course of national improvement. 
I rely upon the wisdom of Parliament to consider without 
delay the means of applying a remedy to this evil.”” The 
doomed Catholic Association met in the Corn Exchange on 
February 9th, and in a series of resolutions, drawn up by 
O’Connell, protested against the repressive measures fore- 
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shadowed in the King’s Speech, proclaimed anew its fidelity 
to the Throne and Constitution and its subjection to the 
laws of the country. The meeting also adopted a petition 
to the House of Commons, praying that the Association 
might be heard by counsel at the Bar to show cause why it 
should not be suppressed. It was decided to send a repre- 
sentative deputation of Irish Catholics to the people of 
England, and that O’Connell and Sheil should, if permission 
were granted, plead at the Bar of the House of Commons. 

The Bill for the Suppression of Unlawful Associations in 
Ireland was introduced on February 10th by Goulburn, the 
Chief Secretary. It was supported by Plunket and Canning 
—the two most liberal-minded men in the Government, and 
staunch supporters of the Catholic claims—for reasons which 
appear strange and incomprehensible in these days. ‘‘ I do 
not say that the Association is illegal in the strict sense,’’ 
said Plunket ; ** for if it were the Irish Government would be 
able to prosecute, and need not have come to Parliament 
for a remedy; but I will say that an Association assuming 
to represent the people, and in that capacity to bring about 
a reform in Church and State, is directly opposed to the 
spirit of the British Constitution. I do not deny the right 
of the people to meet for the purpose of promoting the 
redress of grievances in Church and State by discussion and 
petition; but I do deny that any portion of'the subjects 
of the realm have a right to give up their suffrages to others 
—have a right to select persons to speak their sentiments, 
to debate upon their grievances, and to devise measures for 
their removal, those persons not being recognised by law. 
That is the privilege alone of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, and those who trench upon that privilege act 
against the spirit of British Constitution.’’ Canning sup- 
ported the Bill in the same spirit. ‘‘ Can there,’ he said, 
** co-exist in this kingdom, without imminent hazard to its 
peace, an assembly constituted as the House of Commons 
is, and another assembly invested with a representative 
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character as energetic as that of the House of Commons 
itself??? The Association was defended by several of the 
Radicals, including Sir Francis Burdett, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Sir Henry Parnell, and Henry Brougham. 

O'Connell, writing to his wife from Shrewsbury on 
February 16th, while the deputation was still on its way 
to London, said : ‘* We intend to have a recess in London, 
and to make speeches at those who speak against us in 
Parliament. We will, I think, make a sensation, and I 
hope in God do some good.’’? Then, to allay the anxiety 
from which Mrs. O’Connell seems to have never been free, 
that at any moment her husband might be involved in a 
duel or a Government prosecution, he added : ‘* Of course, 
you know I risk nothing in point of personal encounter. 
I say this to dissipate any apprehension which you in former 
times would entertain; and as to any prosecution, there is 
not, in England, the least possible danger of that.’’ London 
was reached two days later. ‘* On our arrival we dressed 
and proceeded to Sir Francis Burdett, with whom we had 
a long conference,’’ O’Connell also wrote to his wife. ‘* He 
is an elegant gentleman, but there is an English coldness 
about him.’’ However, in a subsequent letter he said : 
‘* Sir Francis Burdett improves much on acquaintance.’’ 
** We then went to the House of Commons,’’ he continued 
(in the same letter which records his first introduction to 
the Radical member for Westminster) ‘* into which, and 
under the gallery, Kit Hutchinson (M.P. for Cork, and 
brother of Lord Donoughmore) conducted us, with the 
permission of the Speaker (Manners Sutton). I saw him 
(the Speaker) measure me with his glass.”? Indeed, 
O’Connell was, on the evening of February 18th, in the 
House of Commons, the observed of all observers. ‘* In 
the front of our body was Mr. O’Connell, upon whom every 
eye was fixed,’’ wrote Sheil. ‘‘ He affected a perfect care- 
lessness of manner ; but it was easy to perceive that he was 
full of restlessness and inquietude under an icy surface.”’ 
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O’Connell was not impressed by the House. ‘‘ My opinion 
of the honourable House is greatly lessened by being in it,”’ 
he wrote to his wife. 

On that night, February 18th, there was a debate on the 
petition of the Catholic Association, praying that it might 
be heard by counsel at the Bar. The motion was moved 
by Brougham, seconded by Burdett, and supported by 
Cam Hobhouse and Spring Rice. Brougham, in his speech, 
said : ** Sir, you have at this moment, at no great distance 
from you, within thé walls of this House, the chosen dele- 
gates of the Catholic Association. In those gentlemen the 
Association have unanimously placed their confidence.’’ 
And again, ‘*‘ Open your doors to their counsel. Let their 
witnesses be brought to the Bar. If they fail in proving 
their case, if they fail in vindicating themselves, in God’s 
name pass your measure. You will then pass a constitu- 
tional, a just, and an effective measure, and one which may 
succeed in giving peace to Ireland. Of this, however, I 
am sure, that you cannot hear the details they are prepared 
to lay before you; you cannot listen to their honest 
exposition of the motives by which they and their friends 
are guided, without entertaining a higher sense of their 
conduct and merits.’? Peel opposed the motion on behalf 
of the Government. In order to support his charge against 
the Association that its designs were treasonable, he 
mentioned that the Association had presented an address 
to Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who had been concerned in 
the Rebellion of 1798. ‘* He became heated with victory,’’ 
Sheil says, describing the scene in the House, “ and, 
cheered as he was repeatedly by his multitudinous partisans, 
turned suddenly towards that part of the House where the 
deputies were seated, and, looking triumphantly at Mr. 
O’ Connell, with whom he forgot for a moment that he had 
been once involved in a personal quarrel, shook his head 
with scornful exultation, and asked whether the House 
required any better evidence than the address of the 
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Association to an ‘ attainted traitor?! The phrase was 
well uttered, and the effect, as a piece of oratory, was great 
and powerful.’”? The motion was rejected by a large 
majority, the number being: For, 89; against, 222; 
majority, 183. 

O’Connell, in a letter to his wife, gave his impressions 
of the debate. ‘It was dull and prosy enough in all 
conscience,’’ he wrote. ‘* Peel was very malignant to the 
Catholics. He made a powerful use of the letter to 
Hamilton Rowan, but certainly we enabled Brougham to 
have much the better of it in his reply. It was an able 
speech ; but to tell you, darling, the honest truth, you would 
prefer certain orators, one of whom shall be nameless, to 
the talkers of the great House.’? The Solicitor-General 
(Sir Charless Wetherell) is described as ‘‘ a blockhead.”’’ 
The Attorney-General (Sir J. Singleton Copley, subsequently 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst) is *‘ no great things.’’ The 
Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, a member of the Cabinet, 
** ig just one of the worst speakers I ever heard. He 
somewhat resembles MacNamara, of the County of Clare, 
‘ who forgot to omit something.’ You have no notion of 
what a stupid set they are altogether,’’ he adds, ‘* and 
even our friends are not as zealous as we did expect. There 
is an English coldness, and, after all, what is it to them 
if we are crushed?’’ Yet he proceeds to write in the same 
letter: ‘‘ We receive every compliment imaginable. 
Crowds of peers and Parliament men are pouring in upon 
us. I am made the ‘spokesman’ of every meeting. I 
have no doubt but that this visit will do the cause some 
good, if it were in nothing else but in showing us what a base 
and vile set the House of Commons is composed of.’? In 
fact, in every letter to his wife there is disparagement of 
that august assembly. Thus, writing on February 22nd, he 
says referring to the Bill for the suppression of the Associa- 
tion : ‘© We were in the House last night during the debate 
on the second reading of the Bill. It was the most dull and 
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stupid thing imaginable. One scoundrel, a Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, said that he voted for the Bill because I had 
by my influence quieted a district in Ireland which he said 
was dangerous !”’ 

Telling his wife of the dinners and meetings which were 
being arranged in honour of the delegates, he wrote on 
February 23rd: ‘‘ There is also to be a meeting of the 
Livery of London. No person can attend but a Livery 
man, and therefore I am to become a Livery man—in other 
words, a Freeman of London. I believe I am already a 
Pattenmaker of this city. Only think of it—you are a 
patten-maker’s wife! I will make pattens, I suppose, all 
the rest of my life... We are certainly working on the 
English mind. I calculate opening an agitation-shop here, 
quite exclusive of my patten-making. Believe me, darling, 
I would soon carry the question if I did !”’ 

Dinners to the delegates were given by Brougham and 
the Duke of Norfolk, at both of which O’Connell occupied 
the place of distinction. Among the many distinguished 
persons who called to see him was Sydney Smith. ‘* Allow 
me,’’ said O’Connell to his fellow-delegates, ‘* to introduce 
you to the ancient and amusing defender of our faith.’ 
** No, no,’’ cried Sydney Smith, laughingly interrupting 
him. ‘* Of your cause if you please—not of your faith.’’ 
A public meeting was also held on Saturday, February 26th, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to afford O’Connell and Sheil 
an opportunity of laying the case of the Catholic Association 
before the people of England. The Duke of Norfolk 
presided, and the hall was crowded to excess. O”’Connell, 
anxious to make a good impression, gave much thought 
to the preparation of his speech. He spoke for three hours 
and a half, and the speech was reported fully, in the first 
person, in some of the London newspapers. As it was 
devoted mainly to a history of the Irish Penal Laws, it 
was not so stirring as the kind of speech he was accustomed 
to deliver in Ireland. O’Connell himself was. satisfied 
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that he had scored a success. Writing to his wife on 
February 28th, he said: ‘‘My own, my love, I have 
succeeded. Love, I was sincerely afraid of failure. I 
know well that you were not; but, darling, my mind is 
now at ease. I have, I may tell you, succeeded. I 
had the meeting as cheering and as enthusiastic as ever a 
Dublin aggregate could be.’’ Charles Butler, the Secretary 
of the English Catholic Board and a profound lawyer, spoke 
in the highest admiration of the speech. The delegates were 
entertained at dinner by Lord Stourton, a Catholic peer. 
O’Connell, writing to his wife, said : ‘‘ Lord Stourton con- 
trived by asking me to help him in carving, to place me 
between him and the Duke of Norfolk, where I was feasted 
and flattered to the highest degree. Lord Stourton said 
that neither Pitt nor Fox was my equal ...So, darling, 
I was vain enough, and I thought of the sweet little woman 
I belong to, and what a sweet kiss she owes me.’’ 

** Call my children together. Tell Danny to fling up 
his cap for old Ireland. I have now no doubt but that 
we shall be emancipated.’’ This was the enthusiastic strain 
in which O’ Connell wrote to his wife on March 4th, 1825. 
The Catholic Association having been suppressed, the 
friends of the Catholic cause in Parliament were about to 
make another effort on its behalf, and this time they were 
confident of success. On March Ist, Burdett carried a 
motion in favour of Emancipation by 247 votes to 234, a 
majority of 18. It was decided by the English friends of 
the movement to accompany the Relief Bill, which they 
proposed to bring in, by two other measures—one for the 
endowment of the Catholic bishops and priests, the other 
for the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders. 
These were called ‘‘ the wings,’’ as it was hoped by their 
aid to float Emancipation over the anti-Papist prejudices 
of both Houses of the Legislature into the haven of the 
Statute Book. O’Connell gave his support to “‘the wings.”’ 
Committees appointed by both the House of Lords and the 
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House of Commons to enquire into the state of Ireland were 
then sitting, and O’Connell, who was examined at length 
before each, gave evidence on the condition of the peasantry, 
the administration of justice, tithes, education, Orange 
societies, and other subjects. His examination before the 
Lords’ Committee lasted two days. Lord Colchester 
(formerly Charles Abbott, Speaker of the House of 
Commons), gives in his Diary his impressions of the Irish 
agitator. ‘*‘O’Connell appears to be about fifty-three or 
fifty-four years of age; a stout-built man, with a black 
wig; thin, light-coloured eyebrows, about the middle 
stature, pale countenance, square features, blue eyes, 
reflecting expression of countenance; his whole deportment 
affectedly respectful and gentle, except in a few instances, 
where he displayed fierceness of tone and aspect.’’ Replying 
to questions mainly put by the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Liverpool (the Prime Minister), and Lord Ellenborough, 
O’Connell declared that the priests would accept State 
stipends, and that the forty-shilling freeholders would con- 
sent to be disfranchised in return for Catholic Emancipation. 

The confident tone of O’Connell’s letter of March 4th to 
his wife is, perhaps, explained by the fact that he was in 
constant communication with Plunket, the Irish Attorney- 
General, and was led to believe that Emancipation was 
certain provided it were accompanied by the ‘‘ wings.’’ 
On March 17th he wrote a letter for publication in the Press 
in the same hopeful vein, and going on to express approval 
of the proposed State endowment of the clergy, ‘* which 
would enable them to give charity instead of being almost 
the recipients of it,’? and of the raising of the elective 
franchise in counties from 40s. to £10, ‘‘ which would add 
to Catholic influences in Ireland,’’ he begged that no resolu- 
tions in regard to them should be passed until his return 
to Ireland. Writing privately to Edward Dwyer, the 
acting secretary of the late Catholic Association, he said : 
**T am perfectly convinced that Emancipation must take 
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place this session ... Tell everybody that Emancipation is 
certain and speedy.’’ 

But despite this cheering news, and the appeal of 
O’Connell that judgment should be suspended—his object 
being to prevent a hostile agitation—public feeling in 
Dublin was waxing furious against the ‘‘ wings.’? On 
March 15th, there appeared in the London newspapers a 
long letter from John Lawless (editor of the Irishman, a 
Catholic weekly journal of Belfast), who had accompanied 
the Catholic delegates to London, denouncing the ‘‘ wings,”’ 
and making the charge that O’Connell had been induced to 
support them by a promise that if Emancipation were 
carried he would be made a King’s Counsel—a distinction 
for which, despite his great eminence as a lawyer, he was 
then ineligible as a Catholic. ‘* A furious tirade,’’ is 
O’Connell’s description of the letter in a communication to 
Edward Dwyer, ‘‘ calculated to do extreme mischief here, 
and to raise a flame in Ireland.’? He added: ‘I look 
upon his conduct as very wrong, and in saying this I use 
milder language than the occasion justifies. He does not, 
in fact, belong to the deputation. I freely forgive him the 
base motives he attributes to me, such as selling the people 
for a silk gown. I would undertake to demonstrate that 
my journey here will be a loss altogether of £2,000 to me, 
and this is my recompense. Be it so.”’ 

The Relief Bill, introduced by Sir Francis Burdett, passed 
the second reading by a majority of twenty-seven, the 
numbers being : For the Bill, 268; against 241. The Bills 
embodying the securities or ‘* wings’? were then introduced. 
The measure for raising the qualification of voters in 
counties from a forty-shilling freehold to a freehold of the 
annual value of £10 passed the second reading by 233 votes 
to 185—a majority of forty-eight. The endowment measure 
proposed to pay a yearly stipend of £1,500 to each of the 
four archbishops, of £1,000 to each of the twenty-two 
bishops, of £300 to 800 deans, and of £200 to £60 to the 
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parish priests and curates. It passed its second reading 
by a majority of forty-three, the numbers being : For the 
Bill, 205; against, 162. But on Monday, April 25th, the 
Duke of York appeared in the House of Lords, and, 
presenting a petition from the Dean and Chapter of St. 
George’s, Windsor (the Chapel Royal) against any further 
concessions to the Roman Catholics, delivered a brief speech 
on the subject of the petition, which created a profound 
sensation throughout the kingdom. With broken voice and 
tears in his eyes, the heir-presumptive to the Throne 
referred to the affliction which his father, George III, had 
to suffer twenty-five years before, by the fear that he would 
be called upon to sanction concessions to Catholics in 
opposition to his Coronation Oath. ‘*I am, my lords,”’ 
he went on, ‘* a friend to complete toleration, but political 
power and toleration are perfectly different. I have 
opposed the concessions of political power from the first 
moment in which it was proposed to make them. I have 
so acted throughout under a conviction, whenever I have 
been called upon to act, that I was bound so to act. I 
shall continue to oppose such concessions to the utmost of 
my power. The Roman Catholics will not allow the Crown 
or the Parliament to interfere with their Church. Are they, 
nevertheless, to legislate for the Protestant Church of 
England?’’ His Royal Highness wept again as he asked 
their lordships to consider the painful situation in which 
the Sovereign would be placed if the Catholic Relief Bill 
were passed. Finally he said: *‘ I have been brought up 
in these Protestant principles, and from the time when I 
began to reason for myself I have entertained them from 
conviction; and in whatever situation I may be placed in 
life, I shall maintain them.’’? And then, striking his breast 
with his right hand, he exclaimed, ‘‘ So help me, God !’’ 
The speech, which had been loudly cheered by the Lords, 
also stirred the Protestant fervour of the country. It was 
printed in letters of gold ‘* as a record of the sentiments 
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of the Heir-presumptive, to descend as a bequest to future 
ages,’’? and had an immense circulation. A more signal 
honour was that numerous public-houses were also named 
the *‘ Duke of York.’? The King was so delighted with 
the sentiments of the speech that he pardoned the anticipa- 
tion of his demise. ‘‘ I have no intention of making a 
vacancy just yet,’’ said he; and, indeed, he survived the 
Duke of York. 

The Relief Bill passed through all its stages in the House 
of Commons and was brought up to the House of Lords. 
** The Commons stared me very impudently in the face 
when they delivered to me the Catholic Bill at the Bar of 
the House,’’ writes Lord Chancellor Eldon. ‘* This Bill, 
however, I think these gentlemen will never see again.”’ 
It was rejected by the Lords on May 17th by a majority of 
forty-eight, the numbers being : For the Bill, 180; against, 
178. Lord Eldon and his friends were provided with a 
new Protestant toast. Writing to his daughter, he said: 
‘© Lady Warwick and Lady Braybrooke (I think that is 
her name) would not allow their husbands to go down to 
the House to vote for the Catholics. So we Protestants 
drink daily as our favourite toast, ‘ The ladies who locked 
up their husbands.’ ’’ The two other Bills, or “‘wings,”’ 
which had been making progress in the House of Commons, 
were then withdrawn. 

O’Connell did not return to Dublin until June Ist. His 
friends had arranged a demonstration of welcome on his 
landing from the mail packet at Howth, with a view to 
counteracting the hostility aroused by his support of the 
payment of the clergy, and the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders. O’Connell drove to Dublin in an 
open carriage, with his wife and three daughters, 
surrounded by a cavalcade of horsemen, and followed by 
a long line of carriages, gigs, and jaunting cars. Near the 
city the horses were unyoked from the vehicle, and 
O’Connell was drawn by an immense crowd of enthusiastic 
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admirers to his residence in Merrion Square. There was 
no opposition. 

On June 8th an aggregate meeting, to consider the 
position of the Catholic cause, was held in St. Michan’s 
Church, North Anne Street. The building was excessively 
crowded. Lord Gormanston presided, and a conspicuous 
object on the altar—used at all such gatherings as the 
platform—was O’Connell, attired in what was regarded as 
the uniform of the Association—a blue cutaway coat with 
black velvet collar, and a gilt button on the shoulder as a 
decoration, a vest of yellow, and white trousers. Jack 
Lawless, the opponent of the ‘‘ wings,’’ proposed the 
following motion :—‘* That the Catholics of Ireland have 
never given their assent, nor authorised an assent to be 
given on their part, to two measures lately introduced into 
Parliament—namely, a Bill for disfranchising the forty- 
shilling freeholders, and that for rendering the Catholic 
clergy the stipendiaries of the Crown.’? The majority of 
the meeting appeared to be against the motion, and it 
was subsequently withdrawn ; but it received an amount of 
support which proved that the ‘ wings’’ were hateful to 
the people. O’Connell made a long and earnest speech, 
discreetly avoiding all reference to the obnoxious securities. 
** Let us rally and unite round the standard of liberty,” 
he cried. ‘‘ I have promised in England that there shall be 
a new Catholic Association. I have promised that there 
shall be a new collection of the rent.’’ 

During the debates on the Bill for the Suppression of 
Unlawful Associations in the House of Commons, a Captain 
Maberly, prophesying that the measure would be ineffective 
in its operation, declared that ‘‘ if the existing Catholic 
Association was put down, Mr. O’Connell, and Mr. Sheil, 
and a reporter, would make a Catholic Association of them- 
selves.”” O’Connell did more than that. He founded 
another organisation which, while evading the letter of the 
law, differed only from the old in the addition of an 
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adjective to its title. It was called, ‘* The New Catholic 
Association.’’ Taking advantage of the clause in the Act 
exempting from its operation any society established for 
the purpose of public or private charity, this report recom- 
mended that the New Catholic Association should be formed 
merely ‘* for the purpose of public or private charity, and 
such other purposes as are not prohibited by the statute of 
6 George IV, cap. 4.’’ The first meeting of the New Catholic’ 
Association was held in the Corn Exchange on July 16th, 
1825. It took over a sum of £10,000 which the old 
Association, on its dissolution, had invested in Government 
Funds. The ‘‘ Rent’’ was collected as before. The money 
was paid in ‘‘ for the relief of distressed Catholics.”’ 
O’Connell sent his subscription ‘‘ for all purposes allow- 
able by law.’’ And so, after the suppression of the Catholic 
Association, the movement went on unflinchingly and 
inexorably. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CLARE ELECTION. 


In January, 1828, the Catholic Association adopted a 
resolution to oppose the return to Parliament of every 
supporter of the Wellington and Peel administration on 
account of their refusal to adopt Catholic Emancipation. 
On February 27th, Lord John Russell, a supporter of the 
Catholic cause, moved in the House of Commons a motion 
for the repeal of the Corporation Act, which excluded from 
municipal offices persons who had not, in the preceding 
twelve months, received the Sacrament according to the 
rites of the Established Church; and of the Test Act, which 
made the receiving of the Sacrament also an essential qualifi- 
cation for posts of profit under the Crown. These Acts shut 
out Dissenters from civic life and from employment in the 
service of the State. The bulk of the Dissenters were 
stubbornly opposed to the concession of the Catholic claims, 
but O’Connell nevertheless drafted a petition to Parliament 
which, backed by 100,000 Irish Catholic signatures, prayed 
that the motion of Lord John Russell for the repeal of those 
Acts might be acceded to. Russell’s motion was carried by a 
majority of forty-four; and the Government, accepting the 
decision of the House, introduced a Bill for the abolition of 
the sacramental test which speedily became law. Lord 
John Russell, in a letter to O’Connell thanking him for his 
services, suggested that, in return for this concession to 
religious liberty, which he described as an important step 
towards Catholic Emancipation, the Catholic Association 
should withdraw its declaration of hostility to the supporters 
of the Administration. O’Connell thought the advice sound 
and politic, and accordingly, on May 2nd, he moved that 
152 
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the resolution be rescinded; but so determined and acrimo- 
nious was the opposition that he was compelled to give way. 
It was fortunate for the cause of Catholic Emancipation, it 
was well for his own fame, that O’Connell was thus over- 
ruled in the councils of the Association. An opportunity 
for acting upon the resolution with signal effect was close at 
hand. 

On May 8th the Catholic question was again before the 
House of Commons. Sir Francis Burdett moved a resolu- 
tion in favour of Emancipation. It was carried by a bare 
majority of six. But in the House of Lords, where it was 
moved on June 9th by Lord Lansdowne, it was rejected by 
the substantial majority of forty. Thus the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation ebbed and flowed in Parliament. It 
was difficult to determine what exactly was its position in 
the country. The mass of the people of England were said 
to fear that Catholic Emancipation would sound the death- 
knell of Protestantism. But no opportunity was afforded 
directly to test public opinion. Such was the doubtful 
position of affairs when a difference of opinion on a small 
question of reform—the opposition of the Government to a 
proposal to transfer the seat of the rotten borough of East 
Retford to the large town of Birmingham—led to the seces- 
sion of the followers of Canning from the Administration, and 
brought about the most memorable and historic election 
which has ever taken place in the United Kingdom—an 
election which convinced the statesmen in power that further 
resistance to Catholic Emancipation would be dangerous to 
the State. William Vesey FitzGerald, one of the members for 
Clare—perhaps the most Catholic and Gaelic county in the 
province of Munster—accepted the invitation of Wellington 
to join the Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. The 
acceptance by a member of Parliament of an office of 
profit under the Crown involved, then as now, an appeal 
to his constituency for a renewal of their trust. The 
Catholic Association decided to oppose the return of Vesey 
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FitzGerald, in pursuance of their pledge of hostility to the 
Wellington Administration. FitzGerald was an able and 
consistent friend of the Catholic cause; but for that cause 
he must now be sacrificed. He was a member of an old 
Irish family of great influence in Clare. James FitzGerald, 
his father, was a follower of Grattan in the Irish Parliament, 
a consistent supporter of the Catholic claims, and for his 
opposition to the Act of Union he was deprived of the 
office of Prime Serjeant. After the Union he sat in the 
Imperial Parliament for Ennis—the county town of Clare— 
until 1808, when, on his resignation, he was succeeded by 
his son. Vesey FitzGerald, like his father before him, 
supported every motion for the removal of the Catholic 
disabilities in the House of Commons. He was the 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer until the amalgamation 
of the Irish and the English Treasuries in 1816. At the 
general election of 1818 he was elected one of the members 
for Clare. His class held the representation of the county 
in their hands. Opposition was not anticipated. A walk- 
over seemed certain. 

On Saturday, June Ist, the meeting of the Catholic 
Association was attended by two remarkable Clare gentle- 
men destined to play important parts not only in the 
pending Clare election, but in Irish politics for many years 
to come. One was James Patrick O’Gorman Mahon 
(called The O’Gorman Mahon), a young man of striking 
personal appearance—tall, handsome, his wealth of curls 
highly perfumed, his attire of the richest material and the 
most fashionable cut—an M.A. of Dublin University, and a 
Catholic. The other was Thomas Steele, a Protestant, and 
a graduate of both Dublin University and Cambridge 
University. Steele was of a highly chivalrous disposition, 
almost to the point of quixotry. He joined the patriot 
army in the Spanish War of 1823 against Ferdinand VII, 
and impoverished his ancestral estates in Clare by raising 
£10,000 in mortgages to provide material aid for the insur- 
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gents. These were the two envoys selected by the Catholic 
Association to proceed to Clare to invite William Nugent 
MacNamara—the Major MacNamara who acted as second 
to O’Connell in the duel with D’Esterre—and, of course, a 
Protestant, to stand in opposition to Vesey FitzGerald. 
O’Gorman Mahon and Steele retired amid the cheers of the 
meeting, and, entering a post-chaise awaiting them at the 
door of the Corn Exchange, drove off for Clare. 

On the Monday following, Sir David Rosse, a wine- 
merchant, who had been High Sheriff of the City of Dublin 
in 1827, and was a friend of the Catholic cause, met 
Patrick Vincent FitzPatrick (son of the Catholic bookseller, 
Hugh FitzPatrick, of Capel Street) and suggested that 
O’Conneli himself should stand for Clare. Until that 
moment no one seems to have thought of starting a Catholic 
candidate. It so happened that FitzPatrick when a lad 
was frequently taken by his father to visit John Keogh, 
of Mount Jerome, and he recalled that that astute old 
Catholic leader had always insisted that until the Catholics 
returned to Parliament one of their own creed, Emancipa- 
tion would never be achieved. ‘* John Bull is very stolid 
and very bigoted,’? Keogh used to argue. ‘* He thinks 
Emancipation would mean the rekindling of the fires of 
Smithfield, and hence he is ignorantly opposed to it. He 
is, however, peculiarly jealous of the constitutional privi- 
leges of the subject, and if a Catholic should be returned in 
due form to Parliament, and should be debarred from taking 
his seat on account of the oaths, John Bull’s love for 
constitutional liberty will induce him to consent to a modifi- 
cation of these oaths in order that the constituency shall 
not be deprived of the services of its representative.’’ With 
all this crowding upon his mind, FitzPatrick shook hands 
with Rosse, exclaiming, ‘‘ Great God, the Catholics are at 
last emancipated !” 

FitzPatrick flew to O’Connell. Curiously enough 
O’Connell was at first inclined to doubt the sagacity of 
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Keogh’s views ; but, in any event, the suggestion was futile, 
for, as he pointed out, the Catholic Association was now 
pledged to support Major MacNamara. Fate, however, 
proved propitious for this bold and adventurous undertak- 
ing. The next day young O’Gorman Mahon returned from 
Clare—weary and travel-stained, having been on the road 
without resting since he left the metropolis on Saturday— 
with the news that Major MacNamara refused to stand. He 
said he was under too many obligations to his friend, Vesey 
FitzGerald to oppose him. So that, on Tuesday, June 24th, 
1828, at a meeting of the Catholic Association, held at the 
Corn Exchange, Stephen Coppinger, barrister-at-law, in the 
chair—a man so mournful in aspect that he was dubbed by 
O’Connell “‘the Knight of the Rueful Countenance’’—Daniel 
O’Connell was, on the motion of O’Gorman Mahon, seconded 
by Richard O’Gorman, adopted as the Association’s candi- 
date for the representation of Clare. 

That evening the Dublin Evening Post was due to appear. 
O’Connell went to the office of the paper in Trinity Street, 
and there, in the room of the editor, William Frederick 
Conway, amid a crowd of excited supporters, he dashed off 
his election address. ‘‘ Modify it as you please; make any 
alterations you please,’’ he said to the editor. But there 
was no time for revision; the hour for going to press was 
at hand, and the address appeared as it issued from the 
brain of O’Connell. A remarkable document, I give its 
salient passages : 


You will be told I am not qualified to be elected. The 
assertion, my friends, is untrue. I am qualified to be 
elected, and to be your representative. It is true that as 
a Catholic I cannot, and of course never will, take the 
oaths at present prescribed to members of Parliament; but 
the authority which created these oaths—the Parliament— 
can abrogate them, and | entertain a confident hope that, 
if you elect me, the most bigoted of our enemies will see 
the necessity of removing from the chosen representative of 


O’CONNELI, READING FOR F. W. CONWAY AND P. V. FITZPATRICK HIS 
FIRST ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF CLARE, JUNE 24TH, 1828 


(From a painting in the possession of the Christian Brothers, North Richmond Street, Dublin, and 
reproduced by their kind permission) 
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the people an obstacle which would prevent him from doing 
his duty to his King and country. 

The oath at present required by law is: ‘‘ That the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the invocation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and other saints as now practised in the 
Church of Rome are impious and idolatrous.’? Of course, 
1 will never stain my soul with such an oath. I leave that 
to my honourable opponent, Mr. Vesey FitzGerald. He 
has often taken that horrible oath. He is ready to take 
it again, and asks your votes to enable him so to swear. I 
would rather be torn limb from limb than take it. 

Electors of the County Clare! choose between me, who 
abominates that oath, and Mr. Vesey FitzGerald, who has 
sworn it full twenty times. Return me to Parliament, 
and it is probable that such a blasphemous oath will be 
abolished for ever. As your representative, I will try the 
question with the friends in Parliament of Mr. Vesey 
FitzGerald. They may send me to prison. I am ready 
to go there to promote the cause of Catholics and of 
universal liberty. The discussion which the attempt to 
exclude your representative from the House of Commons 
must excite will create a sensation all over Europe, and 
produce such a burst of contemptuous indignation against 
British bigotry in every enlightened country in the world, 
that the voice of all the great and good in England, Scot- 
Jand, and Ireland, being joined to the universal shout of 
the nations of the earth, will overpower every opposition, 
and render it impossible for Peel and Wellington any longer 
to close the doors of the Constitution against the Catholics 
of Ireland. 


That night, Dublin was seething with excitement. As the 
news spread through the country and to England, it was 
received everywhere—with joy by some, with consternation 
by others, with amazement by all. An election was in those 
days a costly undertaking. But the Catholic Association 
voted £5,000 as a first instalment towards the expenses. 
Sixteen wealthy Catholics of Dublin subscribed £100 each. 
The city of Cork immediately sent up £1,000. Before the 
week was over, £14,000 had been raised, and money con- 
tinued to flow in liberally during the contest. 

The courts were sitting and, as usual, O’Connell was 
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immersed in legal business. He was unable to free himself 
of his most important engagements until the end of the 
week. But meantime many a zealous helper had hastened 
to Clare. In addition to Steele and O’Gorman Mahon, 
Sheil had gone down as O’Connell’s counsel; and among 
others there were John Lawless, Dominick Roynane of Cork 
—who had assisted Lawless in his campaign against 
O’Connell three years before for assenting to the ‘* wings’’ 
—Maurice O’Connell (O’Connell’s eldest son) and Father 
Tom Maguire, of -County Leitrim, a noted theological 
controversialist. On the afternoon of Saturday, 28th June, 
O’Connell left Dublin for Clare. At two o’clock a barouche 
with four horses pulled up before the Four Courts. 
O’Connell was then engaged on an important legal argument 
in one of the courts. On its conclusion, at three o’clock, 
he divested himself of wig and gown and went into the 
hall of the building, which was crowded with barristers 
waiting to see him off. Outside the courts there was an 
immense assemblage of people, and as O’Connell mounted 
into the box-seat of the carriage—a conspicuous position 
which he always occupied when travelling—he was greeted 
with a roar of cheers. With him in the carriage were his 
old friend Richard Newton Bennett, Nicholas Purcell 
O’Gorman, the honorary Secretary of the Catholic Associa- 
tion—a native of Clare—and a kinsman named George John 
O’Connell. There were hearty wishes of *‘ God speed !”’ 
from the crowd as the carriage drove away on its long 
journey across the country. It was a flash of almost 
dazzling colours. The barouche itself was painted green. 
The postilions were in O’Connell’s liveries of blue and gold. 
O’Connell wore the national dress of the period—a green 
coat with white silk lining and buttons engraved with 
‘* Erin go bragh’’ enwreathed with shamrocks. O’Gorman 
was similarly dressed. 

All night the party travelled. At Roscrea on Sunday 
morning they attended Mass. Then, pushing on towards 
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Nenagh, they were escorted into the town by three thousand 
horsemen. Reaching Limerick late in the evening, they 
were received by an imposing procession of the trades ot 
that ancient city. Crossing the Shannon at O’Brien’s 
Bridge, some miles above Limerick, they entered Clare, and 
were welcomed to the scene of action by an assembly of 
five thousand Clare men and women headed by the vener- 
able parish priest. Ennis was still many miles away, and 
they again travelled all night, while bonfires blazed on the 
surrounding hills, and the window of every cabin was lit by 
a rushlight. Ennis was reached at two o’clock in the 
morning. Unseasonable as was the hour, the streets, 
nevertheless, were crowded with people, and the trades, 
who remained out all night with their bands and banners, 
accompanied O’Connell amid immense enthusiasm, to his 
hotel. 

That day, Monday, June 30th, at eleven o’clock, the 
nominations took place. The hustings were in the old court- 
house, in Market Square, an open space into which all the 
straggling narrow streets of the town converge. The 
building was packed by excited and eager crowds of the 
supporters of both candidates. Vesey FitzGerald was 
attended by almost all the gentry of Clare, banded together 
to resist O’Connell in this revolutionary attack, as they 
considered it, upon the privileges of property and position. 
They held their tenants in thrall by right of property. They 
held over them the power almost of life and death. Eviction 
meant the loss of livelihood—and home. The landlords 
were in a depressed mood. Who could tell in what 
cataclysm this startling and wholly unexpected rising of the 
people would end? The radiant face of O’Connell, as he 
sat in the midst of his fiery and turbulent frieze-coated 
supporters, told not only of his own good humour, but was 
prophetic of the victory of his cause. 

Vesey FitzGerald was proposed by his colleague in the 
representation of the county, Sir Edward O’Brien, of 
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Dromoland, whose son, William Smith O’Brien—at that 
time the representative of Ennis—was a member of the 
Catholic Association, and a liberal subscriber to the Catholic 
Rent. O’Brien the elder was an emotional man. He wept 
in the House of Commons in 1822 while he read the 
accounts which reached him from Clare of the terrible 
ravages of the famine and pestilence of that year. 
He shed tears now as he declared that the county 
would not be fit for a gentleman to live in if the 
result of the election were to show that property had lost 
its influence. The speech was interrupted by an exciting 
incident. Young O’Gorman Mahon, a conspicuous figure 
in the gallery, wore the broad green rikbon and medal of 
the Order of the Liberators—a societ:, for the protection 
of such forty-shilling freeholders as might vote against their 
landiords in parliamentary contests which O’Connell had 
established a few years before. ‘‘ I call upon that person 
to remove that party badge,’ cried the High Sheriif. 
O’Gorman Mahon replied: ‘‘ I tell that person who com- 
mands this person, that this person disdains to wear a party 
badge. He has the ensign of his country displayed round 
his neck, and it shall never be taken from him but with his 
life.’’ ‘* Yes,’? exclaimed O’Connell, ‘* green is no party 
colour. It may, to be sure, be hateful to the eyes of our 
opponents, but that darling colour shall flourish when the 
blood-stained orange shall fade and be trodden under foot.’’ 
These sentiments were loudly cheered. There would have 
been a riot had the High Sheriff persisted in having his 
order carried out. But, fortunately, Vesey FitzGerald 
interposed with the expression of a hope that the election 
would be conducted with order and good humour, and the 
incident ended. Sir Augustus FitzGerald, of Newmarket- 
on-Fergus, a retired lieutenant-general, seconded the 
nomination of Vesey FitzGerald, and it was supported by 
a country gentleman and barrister-at-law named Francis 
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Gore. Then O’Connell was proposed by the O’Gorman 
Mahon, and seconded by Thomas Steele. 

Both candidates addressed the electors. Vesey FitzGerald 
recounted all the votes he had given for the Catholic cause 
in Parliament. He also referred to the services rendered to 
that cause by his father, and burst into tears (it was a 
highly emotional time) as he described the efforts which 
were being made to keep from the old man—at that moment 
lying near to death—the knowledge of the contest which 
had been forced upon his son. The crowd was touched by 
this incident, and a contemporary newspaper report of the 
scene states that there was not a dry eye in the court. But 
O’ Connell, when his turn came to speak, quickly turned the 
current of popular feeling. He knew the people well—a 
people moved more by their passions than by their reason 
—and so to their passions he appealed in a speech of tremen- 
dous force and overwhelming effect, though marked, like 
all his oratorical efforts, by a singular indifference to 
rhetorical ornament. Gore had charged him with having 
betrayed the forty-shilling freeholders by agreeing, years 
before, to their abolition. To that he replied : 


For the purpose of carrying Emancipation, and to 
conciliate (which I have always been, and am now, ready 
to do), I consented to the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders, because I then thought they consisted 
of nothing more than the property of their landlords; and 
I was of opinion that it would be impossible to free them 
from the influence of their landlords (loud cheers). Are 
they, like the negroes, to be lashed by their torturers to 
the slave mart and sold tu the highest bidder? This is the 
experiment I am about to make. I want to know will Mr. 
Gore, who brings forward the accusation, punish them if 
they dare to act otherwise than as if they were slaves? 
(Loud cheers). It was a fault in me to have consented to 
their disfranchisement; but I have made full and ample 
reparation, and sooner now would I shed the last drop of 
my blood than consent to their disfranchisement. 


O’Connell then went on to speak of the barrier which his 
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religion had raised to his advancement at the Bar. ‘* The 
law,’’ he continued, ** did not prevent Mr. Gore from 
rising, but his want of talent did. And am I now to be 
subjected to the taunts of a briefless barrister, and a bigot 
without business? Of what use is my success tome? I 
have wept over my lot in private—for, unlike some people, 
I never shed my tears in public—and should I not deplore 
the cruel fate which places the Gores and other Protestants 
above me in my native land?’’ The master of every mood 
in oratory, C’Connell was on that day ironical, pathetic, 
humorous, insolent, contemptuous, by turns, and as his big, 
soft, musical voice, attuned to every note, rolled through 
the courthouse, all were held captive by its spell. He 
cried : ‘* Standing here, I may be considered the repre- 
sentative of the sufferings of my country. Lord Manners, 
as Lord Lieutenant, the very week before he left Ireland, 
put thirteen brother barristers over my head. But though 
I was thus set aside, I am the son of a gentleman, my 
mother was the daughter of a gentleman, and in rank and 
station I am quite on equality with my right honourable 
opponent. In hereditary property possibly I am his equal 
—probably I am not. But my profession gives me a 
splendid income, and yet this man in my native land—the 
land of my ancestors, where my forefathers were for 
centuries the chieftains of the land, and the friends of her 
people—makes it a species of kindness that he honours me 
with his patronage. I treat with disdain and contempt 
the condescension of such patronage !”’ 

The next day, Tuesday, the polling began. On the 
previous Sunday, O’Connell’s friends, spreading themselves 
over the county, had addressed the electors in the chapels 
after Mass. ‘* Every altar,’? as Sheil put it, ‘* was 
made a tribune.’’ The people vowed that they would stand 
by the Church. That was the issue—not that they hoped 
by revolting from their landlords to improve the hard 
condition of their lot. There was undoubtedly much vague 
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social discontent, but, with that fatalism which has always 
been a characteristic of the Irish, they believed the hard- 
ships of life were inevitable, or at least that they could not 
be cured by any exertion of which they themselves were 
capable. It was not even that a desire for political liberty, 
for the full rights of citizenship had been kindled in them. 
The political advantages they would derive from Emancipa- 
tion were not tangible to them. But the supreme, penetrat- 
ing, controlling influence of their lives was their religion. 
The Catholic faith gilded, as with a ray of sunshine, their 
bitter struggle with adversity. It was their consolation in 
trouble and suffering in this brief life; their hope of felicity 
in the eternity to come. The Church, therefore, was the 
centre around which the national affections clung; and it 
was the fervour of religion—the desire to restore the glories 
of the ancient Faith—which induced the peasantry, at what- 
ever cost to themselves, to flout and defy their landlords, 
and strike a blow for Catholic Emancipation. Every other 
consideration was thrown to the winds. 

Two pledges were administered to the people. One was 
to abstain from whiskey, and the other from resenting any 
insult during the election. The people of Clare were wild, 
excitable, and somewhat turbulent. The authorities appre- 
hended scenes of disorder. They poured into Ennis three 
hundred policemen. A large force of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery were in readiness at Clare Castle, three miles from 
the town. But if there never had been so exciting a contest 
there never was a more orderly one either. On Monday, 
thousands of forty-shilling freeholders marched into Ennis, 
even from the extreme ends of the county, accompanied by 
their wives and sisters and children. They carried branches 
of trees. They wore sashes of green calico; they marched 
to the wild music of concertinas, flutes, and fiddles. Each 
contingent was headed by three or four priests on horse- 
back. So great was the throng in the town that, although 
all the stores and warehouses were used for the accommoda- 
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tion of the voters and their friends, there were still many 
thousands of men, women, and children who had to bivouac 
in the neighbouring fields. Huge cauldrons for the boiling 
of bacon and cabbage and potatoes were put up in the 
warehouses, and at stated hours the multitude were fed. 
The rain fell in torrents. It had no depressing effect upon 
the high spirits of the crowd. There was much strident 
yelling and rude music in the streets night and day. But, 
with all the passion and excitement of this inflammable 
people, there was not the slightest rowdyism. ‘* The shouts 
uf the multitude rent the very skies,’’ said a local paper, 
in its racy, flamboyant description of the scenes. ‘* And 
yet the town is as tranquil as the cloisters of a convent. 
The enthusiasm of the people has attained to the last 
extremity of perfection—that is, while it burns with the 
utmost fervour, it controls itself into calmness as perfect 
as the calmness of a slumbering infant.”’ 

Peace warders were appointed to control the crowds. An 
order was issued that any person found drunk in the 
streets was to be ducked in the river Fergus. But only 
one drunken man was arrested. He was a stranger and 
spoke in an unfamiliar accent. On enquiry he was found 
to be O’Connell’s coachman—an Englishman and a 
Protestant. He was committed to prison, on O’Connell’s 
own deposition, for a breach of the peace. A countryman 
went into a house in the town for a drink of water. The 
woman of the house poured him out a glass of whiskey. 
The man looked at the liquor longingly—it was a great 
temptation—but he cried, ‘*Oh, no; aren’t we sworn against 
the drink, and mustn’t we keep our troth!’’ A stoutly- 
built peasant complained to O’Gorman Mahon that he had 
been struck by one of the opposite party. ‘* What harum,”’ 
said he, ** but the fella was a littie crater not higher than 
my middle !’? O’Gorman Mahon, who was not a believer 
in the pacific pledge—who, in fact, had offered to fight with 
pistols any landlord who felt aggrieved in having his tenants 
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canvassed on behalf of O’Connell—exclaimed, ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you knock the ruffian down?’? The peasant looked 
as if he had been cruelly deceived. ‘* Oh, thin, your 
honour,”’ he said, ** shure I thought ye had forbidden us 
to strike back. If I had only known ”? and he signifi- 
cantly stretched out his brawny arm to its full length. 
Sheedy M’Namara was a well-known faction fighter. A 
supporter of Vesey FitzGerald insulted him; but, suppress- 
ing his wrath and stepping back a pace or two from the 
offender, Sheedy said, with solemn earnestness, ‘* See here, 
I have wan little pig at home, but I’ll sell her and give you 
the price of her if you repate that insult the day after 
the election.’’ : 

The polling lasted five days. On the first day, Tuesday, 
the numbers stood : O’Connell, 200; Vesey FitzGerald, 194. 
Before a Catholic forty-shilling freeholder could vote he 
was obliged to produce a certificate, signed by a magistrate, 
that he had taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
enjoined by the Act, passed by the Irish Parliament in 1793, 
extending the franchise to Catholics. At most elections, 
by arrangement between the candidates, this preliminary 
was dispensed with. But on this occasion, in order to throw 
every obstacle in the way of O’Connell, Vesey FitzGerald’s 
agent insisted upon the certificate being produced in every 
case. As all the magistrates were Protestants, their services 
for the administration of the oath were not freely offered, 
which explains the small poll on behalf of O’Connell on the 
first day. But on the following days, when this difficulty 
was got over, the voters were assembled in a large yard, 
and, after being sworn in batches of twenty-five, were sent 
to the polling booths. On Wednesday the poll stood : 
O’Connell, 850; Vesey FitzGerald, 538; majority for 
O’Connell, 312. On Thursday: O’Connell, 1,820; Vesey 
FitzGerald, 842; majority for O’Connell, 978. 

Dramatic episodes mingled with comic episodes during 
the polling. There were tears as well as laughter in the 
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scenes. Only one priest, Father Coffey, was active on the 
side of Vesey FitzGerald. He came into Ennis at the head 
of the forty-shilling freeholders of his parish. As the voters 
advanced up the street to the polling booth they were met 
by another priest, Father John Murphy, of Corofin, a man 
with the appearance of a fanatic or a saint, who cried out 
to them, ‘* Men, are ye going to betray your God and your 
country ?’? The voters raised their hats, cheered for 
O’Connell, and, turning down to the election rooms of the 
popular candidate,-left Father Coffey standing alone in 
dejection upon the pavement. Ned Hickman, a landlord of 
considerable property and a noted duellist, brought in the 
forty-shilling freeholders of his estate. In his belt he 
ostentatiously displayed a brace of pistols. Meeting the 
popular candidate in the street, he exclaimed, ‘* By God, 
C’Connell, if you canvass one of my tenants I’ll shoot 
you!’’ ** By God,’’ cried O’Connell, ‘* 1’ll canvass every 
one of them!’? Hickman then turned to his tenants and 
said, ** Boys, am I not one of the best landlords in Clare? 
Have I ever distressed you? Don’t I clothe the children of 
those poor fellows who can’t afford it? Don’t I educate 
them? And will you desert me now?’ ‘* Boys,’’ replied 
O’Connell, *‘ all these things this excellent gentleman has 
said to you I know to be true, as you do. He’s a most 
estimable person, a good landlord, and he has told you a 
a great deal of what is true; but he hasn’t told you one 
thing—sure, boys, he’s the greatest playactor in the world. 
And, sure, you all know what a playactor can do. He can 
pretend to be what he isn’t at all. Now that is what 
Mr. Ned Hickman is about. He’s well aware that every one 
of you is determined to vote for me, but he wants to keep 
square with Mr. Vesey FitzGerald, and that’s what makes 
him play off the farce.’? Every sally was followed by roars 
of laughter and cheers. In the end, Hickman, in a state of 
furious indignation, saw his tenants march off to vote for 
O’Connell, 
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Vesey FitzGerald was deserted even by his own tenants. 
They marched to Ennis in a body—a_ well-dressed, 
comfortable-looking body of men—escorted by the bailiffs 
and rent-warners of the estate, and headed by fiddlers and 
pipers. Their landlord received them at the entrance to 
the town. He had always treated them well, he said, in a 
brief emotional address; and he was sure they would stand 
by him now. The tenants remained silent—only the bailiffs 
cheered ; but the strained expression of their faces told of 
the conflicting emotions by which they were torn. Then 
the loud bellowing voice of Father Tom Maguire was 
heard. ‘‘ You have heard the tones of the tempter and 
charmer,’’ he cried, ‘* whose confederates have through 
all ages joined the descendants of the Dane, the Norman, 
and the Saxon, in burning your churches, in levelling your 
altars, in slaughtering your clergy, in stamping out your 
religion.’’ He added, ‘“‘Let every renegade to his God and his 
country follow Vesey FitzGerald, and every true Catholic 
Irishman follow me.”? All but a few turned and marched 
to the booth after the priest, resolute in the conviction 
that they were voting for God as well as for Ireland. Vesey 
FitzGerald hid his face in his hands and wept. 

There were one hundred and fifty priests in Ennis during 
the polling, appealing to the people in the fervid language 
of Father Tom Maguire and Father Tom Murphy to stand 
firm for their religion. As a voter for Vesey FitzGerald 
was entering the polling booth, a priest rushed forward and 
marked the Sign of the Cross on his forehead. The self- 
control of the man gave way, and, bursting into a hysterical, 
heartrending cry, he turned from the booth. Electors who 
at the last moment were induced to vote for O’Connell were 
rapturously embraced by the priests. At an outdoor meet- 
ing of O’Connell’s supporters one evening, a priest 
announced that a Catholic forty-shilling freeholder had that 
day voted for Vesey FitzGerald. A cry of rage and execra- 
tion arose from the frenzied crowd. ‘‘ Stop!’’ cried the 
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priest in solemn tones. ‘* The unfortunate man has just 
dropped dead. Let us pray for his soul.’’ And the people, 
convinced that the peasant’s sudden end was a judgment of 
God, fell on their knees, wailing with grief, and appealing 
to Heaven to be merciful to this traitor to his faith. 

On Friday the poll stood : O’Connell, 2,027; Vesey Fitz- 
Gerald, 986; majority for O’Connell, 1,091. That evening 
O’Connell, addressing an enormous meeting in the Market 
Square, exclaimed in the Irish vernacular, *‘ Arrah, bhoys, 
where’s Vasey Vigarld at all, at all? Och, hone, Vasey, 
but it’s me that’s dull and lonely widout yez! Righi, 
mavourneen, righi; sind the bell about for him. MHere’s 
the cry for yez: 

Stholen or sthrayed, 
Losht or mishlaid, 
The President of the Board of Trade !’’ 

On Saturday evening, July 5th, the poll was closed. The 
result, as announced by the High Sheriff in the court, was : 
O’Connell, 2,057; Vesey FitzGerald, 982; majority for 
O’Connell, 1,075. Practically every vote in the constituency 
had been polled. On behalf of Vesey FitzGerald, it was 
argued that the return of O’Connell would be null and void, 
as he had publicly declared he should not subscribe to the 
Parliamentary oaths against the Roman Catholics. But 
the High Sheriff, on the advice of his assessor, Mr. Richard 
Keatinge, a lawyer of eminence, ruled that O’Connell, 
although Roman Catholic, was qualified to be elected to sit 
in Parliament; and that the question whether O’Conne!ll 
would or would not refuse to take the oaths could not be 
ascertained until his appearance at the Bar of the House 
of Commons. ‘*I therefore,’? said the High Sheriff, 
** proclaim Daniel O’Connell, Esquire, to be duly elected as 
knight to represent this county in Parliament.’’? O’Connell, 
in returning thanks, hoped the landlords would not wreak 
their vengeance upon the forty-shilling freeholders. ‘‘ I 
go to Parliament,”’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘ to vote for 
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every retrenchment, for the maintenance of every man’s 
civil and religious rights, and to prevent revolution.’’ 
Vesey FitzGerald, in a manly, dignified speech, said he 
should be delighted if the election of his opponent led to 
the triumph of the Catholic cause which he had so long 
advocated in Parliament. That night he wrote a letter to 
‘* My Dear Peel,’? which is published in Peel’s Memoirs. 
** The election, thank God, is over, and I do feel happy in 
its being terminated, notwithstanding the result. I have 
polled the gentry and all the fifty-pound freeholders—the 
gentry to a man... All the great interests broke down, 
and the desertion has been universal. Such a scene as we 
have had! Such a tremendous prospect as opens before 
us!’ ** A prospect tremendous indeed !’’ repeats Robert 
Peel, in a note to this letter. The first use O’Connell made 
of his privileges as a member of Parliament was to frank a 
letter to his wife in Dublin before he left the hustings, 
announcing the result of the election. As he wrote his 
signature on the outside of the letter, which would bear it 
through the post free of charge, he humorously remarked, 
‘* This is the best job of agitation I ever attempted.’’ 

On the Monday following—the day O’ Connell left Ennis— 
the old custom of chairing the successful candidate took 
place. Over 60,000 people took part in the demonstration. 
O’Connell, wearing the medal of the Order of Liberators 
suspended from a broad green ribbon, was seated high on a 
triumphal car, enwreathed in laurel, and bearing in gold 
letters his favourite quotation from Byron : 


Hereditary bondsmen, know you not, 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow ? 


Surrounding him on the car were his chief supporters. 
O’Connell was escorted by this huge procession for three or 
four miles on the road to Limerick. Passing the barracks 
at Clare Castle, where the military were drawn up, 
O’Connell rose up in the triumphal car, and, uncovering 
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his head, cried out in a loud voice, ‘‘ Take off your hats, 
boys, and salute the officers of the bravest army in the 
world.’? The people responded to the call with enthusiastic 
shouts, and—significant event !—answering cheers came 
from the military. There was a numerous body of Irish 
Catholic soldiers in the ranks. 

All the way to Dublin O’Connell was greeted with extra- 
ordinary outbursts—unique even in his experience—of 
popular enthusiasm and affection. It was Thursday morn- 
ing before he reached the metropolis, and, speaking at a 
meeting of the Catholic Association held that very day in 
the Corn Exchange, he said : 


What I now say I wish to reach England, and I ask: 
What is to be done with Ireland? What is to be done with 
the Catholics? One of two things. They must either 
crush us or conciliate us. There is no going on as we are; 
there is nothing so dangerous as going on as we are. Two 
years ago I went to England. I then offered to enter into 
a treaty. I offered to tie the Catholic Church to the State 
by a golden link. I went further and I offered—God in 
Heaven forgive me for it—the forty-shilling franchise. I 
offered it then; but do you think any power in England 
could now induce me to make the concession? Oh, no! 
Oh, no! If Wellington be not the madman he is said to 
be, if Peel be not the driveller I think he is, let them 
recollect that two years ago they obtained concessions 
which I would rather die upon the scaffold than yield to 
them now (loud cheers). I will go one step further, and 
say that, high as even I stand in the affections of my 
beloved countrymen, were I now to attempt such a conces- 
sion or aid in its furtherance, it would bring me eternal 
disgrace and the effort, besides, would be a total failure 
(cheers). I now tell you, Wellington and Peel, if you he 
honestly attached to the fame and the glory of England, of 
that England which has so long held a glorious and impos- 
ing positon in the civilised world—the England which, 
owing to the Constitution which she received from our 
Catholic ancestors, was able, when all the rest of the world 
was shrouded in a ‘starless night of desolation, to uphold the 
brilliant torch of freedom upon the fane of deliberative 
liberty (cheers)—Wellington and Peel, listen to me if you 
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be true to old England, whom I love and cherish, for whose 
people I have the greatest respect, to whose bad administra- 
tions only I have given my animosity. I could forgive Eng- 
land for oppressing this country, for crushing our ancient 
chieftains and making them hewers of wood—oh, no, no; 
England cut down all our woods—but for making them 
breakers of stones and drawers of water. I could forgive 
her violation of the Treaty of Limerick; I could pardon 
her broken promises at the Union; and I say now, all, all, 
shall be pardoned, forgiven, forgotten, upon giving us 
Emancipation, unconditional, unqualified, free, and 
unshackled. 


It was, indeed, a time of feverish uncertainty. Everyone 
asked : *‘ What will happen next?’? ‘* What will the 
Government do?’’ Parliament was hurriedly prorogued on 
July 28th, in order to save the Government from an 
embarrassing position should O’Connell present himself—as, 
indeed, he intended to do forthwith—at the Bar of the 
House of Commons, and claim his seat as member for Clare. 
The recess would at least give their Ministers time to 
consider how best to face the situation. The manner in 
which the significance of the Clare election impressed Peel 
is shown by the following striking passages from a letter 
he wrote to Sir Walter Scott :— 


I wish you had been present at the Clare election, for no 
pen but yours could have done justice to that fearful exhibi- 
tion of sobered and desperate enthusiasm. ‘* Be true,’’ 
was the watchword which, uttered by a priest or an agitator, 
calmed in an instant the stormy wave of the multitude, 
and seduced the freeholder from his allegiance to his 
Protestant landlord. We were watching the movements of 
tens of thousands of disciplined fanatics, abstaining from 
every excess and every indulgence, and concentrating every 
passion and feeling on one singie object; with hundreds of 
police and soldiers, half of whom were Roman Catholics— 
that half, faithful and prepared, I have no doubt, to do 
their duty. But is it consistent with common prudence 
and common sense to repeat such scences and to incur such 
risks of contagion? 
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The Orangemen were furious. Brunswick clubs to 
maintain Protestant ascendancy in Ireland were established 
throughout the country. At an Orange meeting held in 
Dublin on the 12th of August, Mr. Ellis, Master in Chancery, 
declared there were 400,000 armed Orangemen ready to 
take the field. The Catholics responded by pouring money 
into the coffers of the Association—one week the sum 
received was £2,704; the next week, £1,427 was acknow- 
ledged—and by attending the provincial meetings in 
military array with bands and banners, tens of thousands 
strong. O’Connell was not a revolutionary. He had too 
ingrained a respect for constituted authority ever to resort 
to arms. His hatred of bloodshed was also intense. He 
had a conscientious horror of war. ‘* One murder, one 
robbery will horrify,’’ he once said, ‘* and I cannot conceive 
how robbery and murder are one whit better for being 
multitudinous—yet that is war.’® The whole country was 
now at his back. A word from him, and the fires of insur- 
rection would flare out. But he held this tremendous 
physical force under supreme control, and was determined 
to prevent it from hurling itself in mad desperation, as it 
desired, against the might of England. He bellowed 
defiance with stentorian lungs. The Government were to be 
deceived or intimidated by declarations, that seemed to 
have behind them the backing of a nation in martial array. 
But fixed in O’Connell’s mind was the determination that, 
whatever happened, there was to be no rebellion. 


CHAPTER X. 
EMANCIPATION OF THE CATHOLICS, 


THE Government were at first disposed to refuse even to 
consider the question of granting Emancipation. They 
remained hard, perverse, anti-Papist, and vindictive. What, 
after all, did the Clare election matter? O’Connell could 
not possibly take his seat as a Member of Parliament. So 
Peel wrote to Anglesey, the Lord Lieutenant, on July 18th, 
1828. ‘* If he appears,’ says Peel, ‘‘ the Speaker will desire 
him to take the oaths prescribed by law, and if he declines 
to take them, will treat him as a stranger and intruder and 
listen to nothing that he has to say.’? With a view to 
making it impossible in the future for a Catholic to become 
even a candidate at a parliamentary election, Peel suggested 
to the Cabinet such an amendment of the law as would 
compel a candidate to take, before nomination, the oaths 
to which elected members must subscribe at the table of 
the House of Commons. ‘* There is nothing unreasonable 
in this,’? Peel writes to the Viceroy; ‘* but our impression 
after the discussion in the Cabinet of yesterday was that 
more public inconveniences would arise from keeping 
Parliament sitting until the case of Mr. O’Connell could be 
finally and effectually disposed of, than from adhering, for 
the present, at least, to the ordinary course pursued in 
respect to the return of a Member of Parliament.’? This was 
an enquiry by a Committee as to whether O’Connell had 
been duly returned. Nevertheless, the only possible end, 
though it still seemed far off, was drawing to its inevitable 
close. 

The Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland at this time was 
Dr. Patrick Curtis. He had been rector of the Irish College 
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at Salamanca, and during the Peninsular War had given 
Wellington information which led to unexpected and success- 
ful blows being struck at the invading French forces. For 
these services Dr. Curtis obtained a pension from the British 
Government, and by a curious irony was appointed 
Archbishop of Armagh by the Pope on the recommendation 
of Lord Castlereagh, as Foreign Secretary, at a time when 
Ireland was in a turmoil of protest against the Veto. On 
December 11th, 1828, Wellington, acknowledging a com- 
munication from Dr. Curtis, on the great public question of 
the day, said he desired a settlement of the Catholic claims, 
but he confessed that he saw no prospect of such a consum- 
mation. ‘‘ If we could bury it in oblivion for a short time, 
and employ that time diligently in the consideration of its 
difficulties on all sides, for they are very great,’’ he wrote, 
**T should not despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy.” 
The Primate sent the ietter to the Catholic Association, 
where it was read by O’Connell—-zreatly to the annoyance of 
Wellington—and, to add to the public excitement, an out- 
spoken letter from the Viceroy in criticism of Wellington’s 
attitude, which was also addressed to Dr. Curtis, also got 
into the newspapers. The Catholic question, Lord Anglesey 
urged, ought not to be buried in oblivion. ‘* What I do 
recommend,”’ said he, ‘‘ is that the measure should not for 
a moment be lost sight of—that anxiety should continue to 
be manifest; that all constitutional (in contradistinction to 
merely legal) means should be resorted to to forward the 
cause, but at the same time the most patient forbearance, 
the most submissive obedience to the law, should be incul- 
cated.”’ 

The King, who preferred civil war to Emancipation, was 
furious with Anglesey. ‘The Lord Lieutenant had already 
angered His Majesty, and displeased the Cabinet. He had 
become a warm supporter of the Catholic claims. Contemp- 
tuous of the petty delaying subterfuges suggested by Peel, 
he wrote to the Cabinet that no power under heaven could 
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arrest the progress of Emancipation. Anglesey was recalled. 
He left Dublin on January 19th, 1829, accompanied to 
Kingstown by a vast concourse of sympathisers, and was 
succeeded by the Duke of Northumberland, a notorious 
anti-Catholic. Charles Greville, who was well informed of 
matters in Dublin through his friend, George Villiers, an 
Irish Commissioner of Customs (afterwards the Earl of 
Clarendon), writes in his Memoirs : **O’Connell was dread- 
fully dejected; so much so that Sheil and George Villiers 
were glad to go home and dine with him in order to calm 
him.’’ 

No wonder that. O’Connell, despite his dauntless courage 
and boundless spirits, was dejected. The situation was, 
indeed, grave in the extreme. The Government appeared 
to be still resolutely opposed to the granting to Irish 
Catholics of the elementary civil and political rights for 
which they asked. Ireland, torn by sectarian antipathies 
and racial hatreds, was on the verge of civil war. England, 
being at peace with the world, her governing classes were 
in their most reactionary temper. The spirit which had 
dictated the Penal Laws still survived, and was aflame 
against their revocation. All the ancient bigotry, all the 
stubborn prejudices, were aroused against Ireland—that 
hated and despised land, destined, it would seem, to be 
ever a thorn in the flesh ; against the Roman Catholic Church, 
that abhorred and dreaded superstition so antagonistic to 
liberty and progress; and O’Connell, the leader of that 
religion, race, and land, was regarded by them as the 
embodiment of all the repellant qualities of the Irish, of all 
the evils designs of the Catholic Church. The House of 
Commons, it is true, was more tolerant, more liberal, than 
the country outside appeared to be. Certainly, intellect 
was on the side of Emancipation. Peel was the only 
member of conspicuous ability who championed Protestant 
ascendancy. The representatives of the great counties— 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Devon 
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—were in favour of Emancipation, and while the members 
of such centres of population as London, Liverpool, 
Norwich, Coventry, and Leicester were equally divided on 
the question, the representatives of Westminster, South- 
wark, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Preston, Chester, and Derby 
were on the side of religious liberty. But a majority of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords in the mass 
were opposed to concession. 

» Yet Peel, who had offered to Emancipation, since his 
entry into Parliament, as he himself put it, “* an unwavering 
and decided opposition,’? who had just been described by 
the grateful King as ** my Protestant Minister,’’ was making 
a slow, unwilling, and fighting retreat from his position of 
hostility. The Clare election had taught Peel—despite all 
his attempts to ignore the lesson—that the game was up. 
What Clare had done, other Catholic constituencies in 
Ireland could do, and would do. What a prospect! Dozens 
of Irish Catholic representatives at the doors of the House 
of Commons, and refused admission! Such a state of things 
would be intolerable. The difficulty was not to be solved 
by shot and shell. Here were the Irish people disaffected 
against the law and the Government, thoroughly organised, 
with strong hands, and hearts burning with a sense of 
accumulated wrongs, and yet, under the inspiration of 
O’Connell, determined to do nothing that would give their 
rulers a pretext for giving them their answer out of the 
mouths of musket and cannon. ‘* He who commits a crime 
gives strength to the enemy!” ‘‘ There is but one real 
enemy of Ireland, and that is the man who violates the 
law !’? These were the maxims which, formulated by 
O’Connell, kept in check the most inflammatory people, 
perhaps, in the world. But even if the Irish did rise in 
rebellion, as they were ready to do at a word from O’Connell, 
would it have been so easy as some members of Government 
imagined to suppress the Catholic movement in bloodshed ? 
Anglesey, an old soldier, wrote to the Cabinet in July 1828, 
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that neither the police nor the military could be wholly 
trusted in the event of an insurrection. He urged the 
removal of the depots of all the Irish regiments from Ireland, 
and the sending over, as far as possible, of English and 
Scotch troops. ‘* One regiment here is said to be divided 
into Orange and Catholic factions,’’ he wrote. “It is certain 
that on the 12th July the guard of the Castle had orange 
lilies with them, and the officers very properly took them 
away.’’ The advice of the Lord Lieutenant was adopted. 
British troops were poured into Ireland. But one Welsh 
regiment which landed at Waterford, cheered for O’Connell 
as they marched through the streets to barracks. There 
was hardly a regiment—English, Scotch, or Welsh—that 
had not a strong Irish Catholic element. 

In truth, the only course open to the Government was 
to yield. So Peel surrendered, abandoning the principles 
of his lifetime, not because he had become converted to the 
justice of the Catholic claims, but because he saw it was 
dangerous to the security of the Empire any longer to 
reject them. In a private letter to Dr. Jebb, the Protestant 
Bishop of Limerick, justifying his change of front, Peel 
says: **In the course of the last six months, England, 
being at peace with the whole world, has had five-sixths of 
the infantry force of the United Kingdom occupied in 
maintaining the peace and in police duties in Ireland. I 
consider the state of things which requires such an applica- 
tion of military foree much worse than open rebellion,’ 
and he asks, ** Let me implore you to consider what would 
be the condition of England in the event of war?’? Having 
arrived at the conclusion that Emancipation must be 
granted, Peel, in the autumn of 1828, tendered his resig- 
nation to Wellington, the Prime Minister, in order, as he 
said, that the Government might be free to propose the 
necessary change in the Constitution which was less distaste- 
ful to some of his colleagues in the Cabinet than to himself; 
but he added that, as a private member, the Government 
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might rely upon his support in the settlement. This 
arrangement, Wellington pointed out, was impracticable. 
The Prime Minister himself was not tormented by any 
scruples of conscience, or anxieties in regard to party 
politics. He disliked the notion of emancipating the 
Catholics almost as much as Peel, but this feeling was 
subordinate to his conviction of the necessity of keeping a 
Conservative Government in office, and the Ministry was 
doomed, he thought, should Peel resign. Moreover, there 
was no prospect of the King’s sanction being secured for an 
Emancipation Bill, without the strong and masterful 
support of Peel as a member of the Government. Peel, 
therefore, decided, as he put it ‘‘ to sacrifice himself’’ in 
the public interest, and for the public safety by remaining 
in office and carrying Emancipation. 

It is not for me to discuss that controversy which 
promises always to vex political writers—whether it was 
justifiable for Peel thus to strike a blow at political consist- 
ency and party allegiance by adopting under the compulsion, 
not of conviction, but of the adverse force of events, a policy 
of which for years he had been the ablest and most 
conspicuous opponent ; and—what is still more remarkable— 
by remaining in office as Home Secretary, becoming the very 
Minister who was to carry that policy into law.  Peel’s 
standard of public duty took no account of previously 
expressed opinions or of party obligations. ‘* Which,’’ he 
asks, in defence of his conduct, ‘* would inflict the heavier 
blow on Constitutional Government—the severance, under 
stress, of party ties, or the sacrifice of national interests to 
party attachments, and of a public man’s deliberate judg- 
ment to preserving a show of personal consistency ?’? He 
also excused himself by saying that statesmen were bound 
to take things as they found them. This much is plain— 
that Peel, having at last made up his mind, displayed moral 
courage—and, I will add, great disinterestedness—in a 
most difficult situation. The one unaccountable feature of 
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his conduct, as it seems to me, was his lack of foresight, not 
to say imaginative sympathy. He knew Ireland well. 
He had the fullest opportunities of understanding the forces 
at work there. Yet he misread all the signs of the times. 
He was dense in the trend of events, until the events became 
obvious to all men—even to the fools—and imperative and 
inexorable in their call for Government action. 

Parliament met on February 5th, 1829. The King’s 
Speech said : ‘* The state of Ireland has been the object of 
His Majesty’s continued solicitude. His Majesty laments 
that in that part of the United Kingdom an Association 
should still exist, dangerous to the public peace and incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Constitution, which keeps alive 
discord and ill-will amongst His Majesty’s subjects, and 
which might, if permitted to continue, effectually obstruct 
every effort permanently to improve the condition of 
Ireland.’”” The King expressed a hope—or rather his 
Ministers—that Parliament would commit to him such 
powers as might enable him to maintain his just authority. 
In the next place he recommended to the deliberate 
consideration of Lords and Commons *‘ the whole condition 
of Ireland, and that they should review the laws which 
impose civil disabilities on His Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects; finally, they are to consider if the removal of 
these disabilities can be effected consistent with the full 
and permanent security of our Establishments in Church 
and State, with the maintenance of the reformed religion 
established by law, and of the rights and privileges of the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and of the Church com- 
mitted to their charge.’’ So the public were at last 
definitely informed of the intentions of the Government. 
The- King’s speech was read by Commission. The King 
could not bring himself personally to read the surrender. 

On February 6th, O’Connell left Dublin for London. He 
was accompanied by The O’Gorman Mahon, Tom Steele, 
and Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman. The journey between 
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Holyhead and London was marked by varying demonstra- 
tions of popular feeling. At Birmingham a large crowd 
wished O’Connell success. But the cries that chiefly greeted 
him were ‘* No Popery!’’ and ‘* Down with O’Connell !”’ 
At Coventry the carriage was attacked by a hostile mob, 
and the occupants, to save their lives, had to fire their 
pistols on their assailants. London was reached on Feb- 
ruary 10th. To his wife O’Connell wrote the same day a 
letter, of which the following is a passage :— 


Dariinc,—Whatever becomes of my claims, or those of 
my country, you are my consolation and my solace. Your 
state of health is my great and foremost source of anxiety. 
Take care of yourself for me, my love, my early love, my 
only love. Embrace for me my darling children—my 
Kate, whom I shall call the tenderness of my heart; my 
own beloved Betsy; my darling John; and my boy, our 
pride, my Dan. It is honey to my heart to think of each of 
them individually. Ever, sweetest, your fondest and most 
faithful,—DanIEL O’CONNELL. 


That very evening Peel introduced in the House of 
Commons a Bill—not for the relief of the Catholics but for 
putting down the Catholic Association. Suppression must 
precede concession. O’Connell was seen on his arrival in 
London by representative Whigs and other friends of the 
Catholic cause, who urged on him the policy of dissolving 
the Association voluntarily, as a concession to Anti- 
Catholic opinion. He consented, and, writing to Dublin 
from Batt’s Hotel, Dover Street, Piccadilly, on February 
10th, he advised that the Association should not wait for 
the Suppression Bill, but by an immediate vote decree its 
own dissolution. Accordingly, on February 12th, three 
weeks before the Suppression Bill received the Royal Assent, 
the Catholic Association met in the Corn Exchange for the 
last time. Sir Thomas Esmonde presided. The motion for 
its dissolution was moved by Sheil, and seconded by 
Lawless. Its final declaration was: ‘* That as the last act 
of this body we do declare that we are indebted to Daniel 
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O’Connell, beyond all other men, for its original creation 
and sustainment, and that he is entitled, for the achievement 
of its freedom, to the everlasting gratitude of Ireland.’’ 

On February 20th, after the Bill for the suppression of 
the Catholic Association had passed through the House of 
Commons, Peel, who represented Oxford University, 
resigned and sought re-election, for the purpose of testing 
the feelings of his constituents on his new policy of conces- 
sion to the Catholics. He was opposed by a stout 
Protestant champion, Sir Robert Harry Inglis. O’Connell 
canvassed, in the interests of Peel, the graduates of the 
University residing in London. ‘* What next !’? exclaimed 
a newspaper, recording the news. But Peel was beaten 
by a majority of 146, his opponent polling 755 votes to his 
609. The representation of the little borough of Westbury, 
in Wilts, was hurriedly vacated to provide him with a seat, 
and though he was returned unopposed he and his 
supporters were stoned by the people. ‘‘ It was fortunate 
for me that the ceremony was not duly protracted,’’ Peel 
writes in his Memoirs. ‘* Very shortly after my return had 
been declared by the proper officer, the arrival of a 
Protestant candidate in a chaise and four from London was 
announced. If he had entered the town a few hours earlier, 
it is highly probable that I should have fared no better at 
Westbury than I had done at Oxford.”’ 

Peel took his seat for Westbury on Tuesday, March 3rd, 
and that very night gave notice that on Thursday, the 5th, 
he would call the attention of the House to the question 
of the removal of the disabilities of the Roman Catholics. 
The Cabinet had agreed as to the proposals to be made to 
Parliament under the impression that in doing so they had 
the sanction of the King—a half-hearted, discontented 
sanction, given with much repining and tears. But on 
that same Tuesday evening, Wellington, Peel, and Lynd- 
hurst (the Lord Chancellor) were commanded by His 
Majesty to attend him at Windsor at an early hour the 
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following day. The chief advisers of the monarch in this 
great crisis of the nation were his brother, the Duke of 
Cumberland (his equal in narrow-mindedness and bigotry) 
and the intolerant and reactionary Eldon, the ex-Lord 
Chancellor. ‘‘ If a Roman Catholic is permitted to enter 
the Legislature of this country,’’ said Eldon in the House 
of Lords during the debate on the Address, ‘‘ from that 
moment the sun of Great Britain will set.’? Cumberland 
declared that a fate even more terrible would befall the 
country. ‘‘ If the’King gives his consent to a Catholic 
Emancipation Bill,’’ said he, ‘‘ I will leave the kingdom 
and never return.’’ Encouraged by these advisers, the 
King determined to make another effort, even at this 
eleventh hour, to persuade, cajole, or intimidate his 
Ministers to turn their backs upon the policy to which they 
had now irrevocably committed themselves. The interview 
at Windsor lasted five hours. But vain were the threats 
and prayers of the miserable King. The Ministers stood 
firm. His Majesty then angrily withdrew his assent to the 
policy which had been foreshadowed in the Speech from the 
Throne to Parliament. The Ministers thereupon tendered 
their resignations, which were accepted, and as they were 
leaving, His Majesty, as if in a last pathetic appeal for 
consideration, gave to each a kiss on each cheek. However, 
it was all—protests, tears, embraces—a sorry piece of bluff. 
That evening Wellington received a message from the King 
that the Ministers were at liberty to proceed with their 
measures. 

On March 5th, accordingly, Peel explained to the House 
of Commons his plan for the emancipation of the Catholics. 
The Committee on Elections reported to the House on the 
same day that O’Connell had been duly returned. An 
immense crowd assembled outside the Houses of Parliament. 
The Irish law students in London had organised a demon- 
stration in favour of Peel in the Palace Yard, but so great 
was the throng that, comically enough, the Home Secretary 
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slipped through unnoticed. Inside the House there was an 
almost unprecedented muster of members (508 being 
present, as the subsequent division showed), and the public 
galleries were packed. Peel spoke for four hours, from 
six o’clock p-m. until ten. The report of this masterly 
effort of exposition and eloquence fills twenty-six pages of 
Hansard. ‘** Throughout the right hon. gentleman was 
listened to with the most profound attention’? says that 
record of parliamentary proceedings, in one of its rare flights 
into the descriptive, ‘‘ and at times the cheers were so loud 
as to be heard in Westminster Hall, and the passages leading 
to the lobby.”’ 

The Emancipation Bill, which Peel described in that 
memorable speech, admitted Roman Catholics to both 
Houses of Parliament. Roman Catholics were disqualified 
from sitting in the Legislature, not expressly as Roman 
Catholics, but by reason of a passage in the oath of 
supremacy denying the spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope, and a declaration against transubstantia- 
tion, the invocation of saints, and the sacrifice of the Mass, 
to which all members had to subscribe, in addition to the 
oath of allegiance, before they were permitted to take their 
seats. The oath of supremacy was as follows :— 


f; , do swear that J] do from my heart abhor, detest, 
and abjure as impious and heretical that damnable doctrine 
and position that princes excommunicated or deprived by 
the Pope, or any other authority of the See of Rome, may 
be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any other 
whatsoever. And I do declare that no foreign Prince, 
Person, Prelate, State, or Potentate hath, or ought to have, 
any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or 
authority, eccelesiastical 01 spiritual, within this realm. So 
help me God. 


The declaration, still more obnoxious to Catholics, ran : 


x do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare that I do believe that in 
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the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is not any trans- 
substantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, at or after the consecration 
thereof by any person whatsoever; and that the invocation 
or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and 
the sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the 
Church of Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous. And I 
do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare that I do make this declaration, and every part 
thereof in the plain and ordinary sense of the words read 
unto me, as they are commonly understood by English 
Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental 
reservation whatever, and without any dispensation 
already granted me for this purpose by the Pope or any 
other authority or person whatsoever, or without any hope 
of any such dispensation from any person or authority 
whatsoever, or without thinking that I am or can be 
acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this declara- 
tion or any part thereof, although the Pope or any other 
person or persons or power whatsoever should dispense 
with or annul the same, or declare that it was null and 
void from the beginning. 


The Emancipation Bill repealed the declaration against 
transubstantiation for all members, Protestant and Catholic; 
and specially provided for Catholics the following oath of 
allegiance and supremacy :— 


t do sincerely promise and swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, and will defend him to the utmost of my power 
against all conspiracies and attempts whatever, which shall 
be made against his person, crown, or dignity; and I will 
do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to 
His Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons and 
traitorous conspiracies which may be formed against him 
or them. And I do faithfully promise to maintain, support, 
and defend, to the utmost of my power, the succession of 
the Crown, which succession, by an Act entitled, ** An Act 
for the Further Limitation of the Crown, and Better Secur- 
ing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,” is and stands 
limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and 
the heirs of her body, being Protestants, hereby utterly 
renouncing and abjuring any obedience or obligation unto 
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any other person claiming or pretending a right to the Crown 
of this Realm. And I do further declare that it is not an 
article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and 
abjure the opinion that princes excommunicated by the 
Pope, or any other authority of the See of Rome, may be 
deposed or murdered by their subjects, or by any person 
whatever. And I do declare that I do not believe that the 
Pope of Rome, or any other foreign Prince, prelate, person, 
State, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any temporal 
or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pre-eminience, 
directly or indirectly, within this realm. I do swear that I 
will defend to the utmost of my power the settlement of 
property within the realm, as established by the laws; and 
I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any 
intention to subvert the present Church Establishment as 
settled by law within this realm. And I do solemnly swear 
that I never will exercise any privileges to which I am or 
may become entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
Government in the United Kingdom; and I do solemnly, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that 1 
do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without 
any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatso- 
ever. So help me God. 


The Bill excluded Catholics from certain high civil and 
military offices, such as those of Regent, Lord Chancellor, 
both of England and Ireland; Viceroy of Ireland, and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. By other petty penal 
provisions Catholic members of corporations were forbidden 
to appear in chapels with their insignia of office; priests were 
prohibited from wearing their robes or vestments outside 
their places of worship; Jesuits were banished the realm 5, 
other religious Orders were rendered ineligible to receive 
property by bequest, and Catholic ecclesiastics were denied 
the right to assume the titles of archbishop, bishop, and 
dean within the United Kingdom. All through the right 
thing was done grudgingly and in the wrong way. In a 
second Bill the forty-shilling freeholders were condemned 
to extinction. It proposed to raise the property qualification 
for the franchise in counties in Ireland to a ten-pound 
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freehold. After an acrimonious debate, Peel’s motion for 
leave to introduce the Bills was carried by a majority of 
188—the ayes being 348, and the noes, 160; and this in a 
House which in the previous session rejected a Bill for the 
removal of Catholic disabilities by a majority of four. 

O’Connell, writing to James Sugrue, a relative in Dublin, 
‘from 19 Bury Street, St. James’s, on the day after the 
introduction of the Bills, says : 


Peel’s Bill for Emancipation is good—very good; frank, 
direct, complete, no veto, no control, no payment of the 
clergy. I always said that when they came to emancipate 
they would not care a bulrush about these vetoistical 
arrangements which so many paltry Catholics from time to 
time pressed on me as being useful to Emancipation. The 
second Bill is to prevent the extension of monastic institu- 
tions, and to prevent the Catholic bishops being called 
lords. I will stake my existence that I will run a coach 
and six three times told through this Act. The third Bill 
is the freehold wing somewhat modified—that is, reduced 
to £10 qualification. This must be opposed in every shape 
and form. 


O’Connell made every effort to induce the Whigs to save 
the heroic voters who had hastened the victory of 
Emancipation. But it was all in vain. On March 11th, 
O’Connell wrote to Sugrue : 


I am exceedingly sorry that the Irish forty-shilling free- 
holders are likely not to get any support in this country. 
You know already that we sent a resolution to the Whigs 
calling upon them to resist the Disfranchisement Bill at all 
hazards. It was I who drew it up, and Purcell O’Gorman 
took it to Sir Francis Burdett’s, where they were all 
assembled; yet Brougham and all the party gave in. The 
Opposition to a man will vote for it. It almost drives me 
to despair on the subject. I sent Lawless to stir Henry 
Hunt to get up some English opposition. I begged of 
O’Gorman Mahon to call upon him this day, and I will go 
myself, but I expect nothing. Lawless’s expedition has 
failed—totally failed. Hunt has got no following. I was 
until now convinced that the Radicals were in some power. 
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They are not. They are numerous, but they have no 
leaders, no system, no confidence in either Hunt, Hume, 
or William Cobbett—not the least, not the least. 


Brougham expressed the feelings of the Whigs and 
Radicals in Parliament when he described the Disfranchise- 
ment Bill as “‘the price—the most extravagant price, 
perhaps,—of the inestimable good which will result from 
the Emancipation measure.’? Violent speeches were made 
against the Emancipation Bill at all its stages by ultra- 
Protestant members. Still, it passed rapidly through the 
House. The division on the third reading took place on 
the night of March 30th. Just before the votes were 
counted, Sir Joseph York, the member for Reigate, said : 
** Mr. Speaker, I hope I my conclude the discussion on this 
Bill with a Parliamentary toast: ‘‘ May the three sister 
kingdoms be united, and may they live hereafter like two 
brothers.’? So, amid the hearty laughter which this excel- 
lent, if mixed, metaphor provoked, the division was taken. 
The result was: For the Bill 320; against, 142; showing a 
majority for the Bill of 178. 

The next day, Peel, accompanied by a large body of 
members, brought the Bill to the House of Lords. ‘* Little 
did I ever expect to have seen our friend at the Bar of 
the House upon such an occasion,’’ wrote Lord Talbot, a 
former Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to Gregory, the Under- 
Secretary.. ‘* Had I been told of such a circumstance two 
years ago—nay, one year ago—I should have scouted it as 
impossible.’? There was considerable doubt as to the recep- 
tion the Bill would receive in the Upper Chamber. Every 
Emancipation Bill since the Union which had passed the 
Commons had been thrown out by the Lords. The last 
time a motion for the removal of Catholic disabilities was 
before the Lords they rejected it by a majority of 44. But 
the Duke of Wellington, the man who had saved the nation 
from the peril of Napoleon, was in charge of the Bill, and 
it was his immense prestige, influence, and authority that 
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converted the peers—not to the justice but to the 
expediency of Catholic Emancipation. As was well said 
by Lord Clarendon, Wellington managed the Upper House 
by saying : ‘* My lords, attention; right about face; quick 
march !’? The opposition to the Bill was, however, very 
powerful. The debate on the second reading lasted three 
nights, The rejection of the Bill was moved by Dr. Howley, 
Archbishup of Canterbury, ana seconded by Dr. Beresford, 
the Primate of Ireland. Only one bishop, Dr. Lloyd, of 
Oxford, spoke in its-favour. Among the lay peers, Eldon 
was, perhaps, its stoutest opponent, and Plunket its most 
eloquent advocate. Wellington made a remarkable speech, 
which threw fresh light upon the motives that induced 
the Government to surrender to the Catholic Association. 
There was, he said, a considerable organisation of the people 
of Ireland which foreboded mischief. ‘‘ But we are asked,”’ 
said the Duke, ‘‘ Why do you not carry the law into 
execution? Why, my lords, in all I have stated hitherto 
there was no resistance to the law. My lords, it is said, 
* If the law will not do, let us proceed to blows.’ What, 1 
suppose, is meant by proceeding to blows is—coming to 
civil war.’? The Duke then spoke these remarkable words : 
**T am one of those who have, probably, passed a longer 
period of my life engaged in war than most men, and princi- 
pally, I may say, in civil war; and I must say this, that 
if I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even one month 
of civil war in the country to which I am attached, I would 
sacrifice my life in order to do it. I say there is nothing 
which destroys property and demoralises character to the 
degree which civil war does. By it the hand of man is 
raised against his neighbour, against his brother, and 
against his father; the servant betrays his master, and the 
whole becomes a scene of confusion and devastation.’? In 
a word, Catholic Emancipation was a great danger, but 
civil war was a greater. 

It was past one o’clock on a Sunday morning when the 
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division was taken on the second reading of the Bill. At 
that time the peers had the right of voting by proxy. But 
there were 226 present, and they voted: 147 for. and 79 
against the Bill. The proxies were 70 for and 83 against. 
Thus there was the large majority of 105 in favour of the 
Bill. The division on the third reading gave practically the 
same result. The majority for the Billi was one less, being 
104. 

But the Bill had still to receive the Royal Assent. Eldon 
had an interview with the King at Windsor. ‘* What can 
Ido? What can I now fall back upon?” cried the dis- 
tracted monarch. ‘*I am miserable, wretched! My 
situation is dreadful—nobody about me to advise with !’’ 
he wailed, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ If I do give my assent 
I’ll go to the baths abroad, and from thence to Hanover. 
I’ll not return any more to England. Let them get a 
Catholic King in Clarence.’’ To another peer who saw 
him about the same time, he said : ‘* When I go, Clarence 
will make them a good Catholic King, and they will only 
have to send for Dr. Murray and Dr. Doyle to educate the 
Princess Victoria.’’ ‘* Wellington is King of England, 
O’Connell is King of Ireland, and I suppose I’m only 
considered Dean of Windsor,’’ he said on another occasion. 
But the supreme ordeal for the miserable King came on 
Monday, April 18th. On that day the Catholic Relief Bill 
was presented for his signature at Windsor. There were 
more protests, more tears; then, scrawling his name on the 
Bill, he dashed the pen on the ground in a childish rage. 
‘© Well,”’ said Peel with a sigh of relief that afternoon, ‘‘ the 
Bill has now passed its last and most difficult stage.’? The 
pious Eldon, on hearing the news, wrote: ‘* God bless us 
and His Church !’’ 

The Act came into operation the next day, the 14th of 
April. A letter from O’Connell to James Sugrue, written 
from London on that. memorable day, is dated, ‘‘ The first 
day of Freedom, 14th April, 1829.” It contains this 
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passage : *‘ It is one of the greatest triumphs recorded in 
history—a bloodless revolution more extensive in _ its 
operation than any other political change that could take 
place. I say political to contrast it with social changes 
which might break to pieces the framework of society.” 
The gates of the Constitution were at last, after years of 
toil and turbulence, flung open to Catholics. ‘* The credit 
belongs to others and not to me,’’ said Peel, in the debate 
on the second reading of the Bill. ‘* It belongs to Mr. 
Fox, to Mr. Grattan; to Mr. Plunket, to gentlemen opposite, 
and to an illustrious and right honourable friend of mine 
who is now no more, Mr. Canning. By his efforts, in spite 
of my opposition, it has proved successful.’’ But it was 
neither the influence of Fox and Canning, nor the eloquence 
of Grattan and Plunket—though great, unquestionably, 
were the services of these statesmen—that carried Catholic 
Emancipation in the end. If it was won by any one man, 
it was won by a man who sat in the gallery listening to 
Peel. That man was O’Connell. The pity of it is that 
Catholic Emancipation cannot be said to be a victory of 
tolerance over bigotry. It was not due to the decline 
of theological prejudices before the healing spread of 
enlightenment. The lofty and inspiring idea of freeing a 
people and a religion after 150 years of bondage had no 
part in the transaction. It was refused to argument. It 
was conceded not as a right, not even as a favour, but for 
the most despicable of all reasons—fear—grudgingly and 
ungraciously conceded by statesmen who had spent their 
lives in denouncing it, and was assented to by the King 
with rage in his heart, while England looked on in sullen 
resentment. It was a great achievement meanly accom- 
plished. Magnanimity, trust, confidence, were conspicuous 
only by their absence. But perhaps the shabbiest provision 
in the Relief Act was that which, by enacting that the new 
oath was to be taken by Catholic members ** hereafter to be 
elected,’’ deprived O’Connell of its benefit, 
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O’Connell did not attempt to take his seat in the House 
of Commons before the introduction of the Relief Bill, or 
during its progress through Parliament, lest he might 
embarrass the Government. The provision in the Bill 
deliberately excluding him was due, it is said, to the 
vindictiveness of the King. O’Connell met George IV—for 
the first time since, on bended knees, he presented His 
Majesty with a laurel crown at Kingstown on his visit to 
Ireland in 1821—at. a levee held in May, immediately after 
the passing of the Emancipation Act. The story of what 
happened was thus told by himself : 


The wretched King was suffering from an utterly broken 
constitution, and the presence chamber was kept as thin 
as possible, to preserve him from inconvenient crowding. 
When I got into the midst of it, approaching the throne, 
I saw the lips of his Majesty moving; and thinking it 
possible he might be speaking to me, I advanced, in order 
to make, if requisite, a suitable reply. He had ceased to 
speak. I kissed hands and passed on. In some days t 
saw a mysterious paragraph in a Scotch newspaper, 
remarking on the strange mode in which an Irish subject 
had been received by his Prince, who was stated to have 
vented a curse at him. I happened to meet the Duke of 
Norfolk, and asked him if he could explain the paragraph. 
‘* Yes,’’ said he, *‘ you are the person alluded to. The 
day you were at the levee his Majesty said as you were 
approaching, ‘‘ There is O’Connell! God damn_ the 
scoundrel !|”’ 


O’Connell was naturally ambitious to be the first Catholic 
to take his seat in Parliament since the Reformation. To 
avoid the delay of a county election, he offered Sir Edward 
Denny, the proprietor of the borough of Tralee—a seat which 
was so regularly sold that it was assigned as a bride’s fortune 
under a marriage settlement—£3,000 for its representation 
during the remainder of the session. But Denny refused 
the offer, and O’Connell was baulked of his desire. On 
April 28th the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Dormer, and Lord 
Clifford, Catholic peers, took the oath and their seats in the 
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House of Lords. On May 6th the Earl of Surrey, eldest 
son of the Duke of Norfolk, entered the House of Commons 
for the pocket borough of Horsham, of which his father 
was the owner, the sitting member having resigned, when 
the Emancipation Act was passed, to make way for him. 
‘* This being the first admission of a Catholic member to 
the House,’’ says a contemporary newspaper report, ‘* the 
circumstance occasioned some sensation and the noble lord 
was warmly greeted by many friends.”’ 

It was on the failure of the negotiations with Denny 
respecting the seat for Tralee that O’Connell determined 
to go to the table of the House of Commons and demand 
his seat as member for Clare. Some of the wilder spirits 
in Ireland urged him to take his seat in defiance of the law. 
But, as he pointed out, such a course of action would render 
him liable to extreme penalties. If the law were put in 
operation against him—as it might be by any ‘‘ common 
informer’’—he not only might be fined £500 a day for every 
day he sat in the House without having taken the oath, 
but he might also be declared an outlaw, incapable of suing 
at law, of accepting any legacy or gift, of being an executor 
or administrator, or even of being the guardian of his own 
children. ‘* With the number of malignant enemies which 
have been created for me by my career of honest, fearless, 
disinterested, and indefatigable exertion in the sacred cause 
of liberty of conscience,’’ he said, ‘* with such a host of 
enemies I must be deeply impressed by the conviction that 
I am right in point of law, else I should be mad, or worse 
than mad, to run the risk of taking my seat.’’ Enemies 
—bitter, implacable enemies—were to be found even among 
the Catholics. He was induced to allow himself to be 
nominated for the Cis Alpine Club—a select English Catholic 
coterie--and was blackbeaned. They supported his cause, 
but they disliked the man and his methods. ‘* I believe,’’ 
he wrote in good humour to Sugrue, ‘‘ there are many of 
the members highly indignant at the conduct of the rest; 
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and, at all events, I heartily forgive them all. But it was 
a strange thing of them to do. It was a comical testimonial 
of my services in emancipating them. It would be well, 
perhaps, if I could unemancipate some of them.” 

On Tuesday, May 15th, O’Connell appeared in the House 
of Commons to claim his seat. The approaches to the 
Palace of Westminster were thronged by a multitude eager 
to see him. Inside the House there was a full attendance 
of members; the place reserved for peers was packed; the 
pressure in the public galleries was suffocating. O’Connell 
stood at the Bar, dressed in black, between his two sponsors, 
sons of Irish peers, Lord Duncannon, M.P. for Kilkenny 
(afterwards Earl of Bessborough) and Lord Elrington, 
M.P. for Tavistock (afterwards Earl Fortescue); and in 
obedience to the usual summons of the Speaker, ‘* Members 
desirous of taking their seat will please advance to the 
table,’? the three walked up the floor of the House, bowing 
to the Chair. A deep hush of expectation filled the 
Chamber, broken only by the noise of the strangers in the 
galleries rising to their feet and craning their necks to catch 
a glimpse of O’Connell. On conducting O’Connell to the 
table the sponsors, as usual, retired to their places. 
O’Connell was obviously nervous. Indeed, Charles Greville 
states in his Memoirs that he was in a great fright. Other 
spectators noted that he bore himself modestly and deferen- 
tially—those who expected to see the swaggering, rollicking, 
bullying O’Connell of the Irish platform were disappointed 
—yet with a native firmness and dignity, and it was the 
expression on his plastic face that told of the emotion which 
stirred him. 

Leys, the Clerk of the House, handed him three pieces 
of cardboard containing the old oaths of allegiance, abjura- 
tion, and supremacy, with a copy of the New Testament. 
It was a dramatic moment. Not many rightly knew what 
course O’Connell intended to follow. So the tense suspense 
of the situation thrilled the vast audience, Glancing his 
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eye over the pasteboards, O’Connell turned to the Clerk, and 
speaking in a low voice which was heard only by members 
in close proximity to the table, said : ** I do not feel that I 
am bound to take these oaths. I apply to take my seat 
under the new Act. I am ready to take the oath directed 
to be taken by Roman Catholies.’*? The Clerk conveyed to 
the Speaker O’Connell’s refusal to subscribe to the oaths. 
The Speaker then rose, and in a brief speech explained that 
as the Catholic Relief Act was not retrospective in its 
operation, the hon. gentleman must take the old oaths or 
withdraw. O’Connell bowed, and, still lingering at the 
table, looked round the House, as if he expected someone 
to come to his assistance. Brougham rose, but the Speaker 
interposed with a peremptory cry of ‘* Order, order !’? and 
again directed that O’Connell should retire. With another 
bow O°’Connell withdrew below the Bar. Then, after a 
brief discussion, it was decided, on the motion of Brougham, 
that on May 18th O’Connell should be heard at the Bar in 
support of his claim to take his seat. 

On the day appointed O’Connell appeared at the Bar with 
a huge pile of books, accompanied by Pierce Mahoney, an 
eminent Protestant solicitor of Dublin, to assist him in his 
references to legal and parliamentary authorities. He was 
again attired plainly in black, but wore the medal of the 
Order of Liberators. |The House was crowded in every 
part. O’Connell spoke for an hour. It was a calm, 
temperate, argumentative speech, which made a most 
favourable impression on the assembly, and_ especially 
appealed to the great lawyers in the House—Brougham, 
Scarlett, and Sugden—for its legal adroitness. But his 
eloquence and arguments were without avail. The majority 
of the House was hostile to him personally. They hoped 
he would be rejected by the new electorate. In any event, 
he should be put to the inconvenience of a new election. 
So his claim was negatived by 190 votes to 116—a majority 
of 74, 
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The next day, May 19th, O’Connell standing again at 
the Bar was informed by the Speaker of the hostile decision 
of the House. ‘* Are you prepared to take the oath of 
supremacy ?’’ continued the Speaker. ‘‘ May I see the 
oath?’? asked O’Connell. The Clerk brought him the 
piece of pasteboard. He knew the terms of the oath well; 
he was aware that it was absolutely irreconcilable with the 
doctrines of his Church. Yet, putting on his spectacles, he 
read the oath carefully, as if he had never seen it before, 
and then in a loud voice exclaimed, ‘‘ I see in this oath an 
assertion as a matter of opinion which I know to be false. 
I see in it another assertion as a matter of fact which I 
believe to be untrue. I therefore refuse to take the oath.”’ 
It was one of the greatest moments of O’Connell’s career. 
Two days later the House, after another debate, decided 
—this time without a division—that a new writ for Clare 
must issue. 

O’Connell’s second address to the electors of Clare is 
dated ‘* London, May 25th, 1829.” It was submitted by 
him to the leading Whigs and Lord Anglesey, and on the 
latter’s advice the statement that he intended to start a 
movement for the Repeal of the Union was struck out. 
Still, it embodied an immense legislative programme. It 
was called sarcastically the ‘*‘ address of a hundred 
promises.’? What O’Connell conceived to be the natural 
commercial relations between the two countries is thus 
described : “ The coal mines, the iron mines, the salt mines 
of England give her facilities for manufacture not possessed 
by any other nation on the face of the globe. The rich, 
teeming soil of Ireland, her ever-verdant plains, her puny 
hills and rich meadows, the luxuriant limestone districts, 
and the hardy and steady fertility of her gravelly mixture 
of soil, render her the fit nursing mother of her neighbouring 
artisans and operatives by her superabundant supply of 
food.’? On returning to Ireland from London, O’Connell 
was received by the grateful nation as a conqueror and 
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deliverer, home after a desperate campaign. A _ wildly 
excited multitude welcomed him as he landed from the 
steam packet at Howth on June 2nd, and his progress to 
his residence in Merrion Square was one long, uproarious, 
triumphal procession. The next day the dissolved Catholic 
Association met under the form of an aggregate meeting in 
Clarendon Street Chapel, and voted the £5,000 which it 
had still in its treasury towards the expenses of the new 
election. ‘* The manacles are now riven from our limbs,”’ 
said O’Connell at this meeting, ‘‘ after we had gone near 
to breaking them on the heads of our enemies.”’ 

O’Connell left Dublin for Clare on June 7th. His journey 
through the country was marked by an excess of enthusiasm. 
Enormous crowds welcomed him in all the towns—Naas, 
Kildare, Monasterevan, Maryborough, Mountrath, Roscrea 
—and in each he had to deliver a stirring speech. Nenagh, 
which was reached at midnight, was a blaze of light, candles 
burning in every window, and at Limerick, three hours 
later, O’Connell was received by the entire population. He 
stayed the night at Moriarty’s Hotel in George Street, the 
principal thoroughfare of the city. On rising next morning 
he found a huge tree planted in front of the hotel, with an 
orchestra of fiddles and flutes playing national airs, con- 
cealed in its thick foliage. At two o’clock in the afternoon, 
O’ Connell, mounting the box of his chaise-and-four, resumed 
his journey. He was escorted for some miles on the road 
to Ennis by a procession of 40,000 people, with bands and 
banners. Ennis was reached at one o’clock that night, but 
late though the hour was, the inhabitants, as at Limerick, 
thronged the streets, mad with enthusiasm; and when at 
last O’Connell escaped to Carmody’s Hotel, tired and hoarse 
after his long journey and his numerous speeches, it was 
only to find awaiting him a profuse banquet served for a 
company of sixty. The register of the new electorate of 
ten-pound freeholders was in course of preparation. The 
receptions received by O’Connell everywhere during his can- 
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vassing tour through the county, awaiting the completion of 
the register, showed that his return in the event of a contest 
was certain. Vesey FitzGerald was invited to stand again, 
but declined. A seat had been found for him in Newport, 
Cornwall, after his defeat in 1828, and he had rendered able 
assistance to Peel in the passage of the Catholic Relief Act 
through the House of Commons. So at Ennis, on July 30th, 
1829, O’Connell was again proposed as a candidate for Clare 
by the O’Gorman Mahon and Tom Steele, and was returned 
without opposition. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
COUNSELLOR O’CONNELL. 


In order that he might be free to devote himself entirely to 
his parliamentary duties, O’Connell decided to retire from 
the Bar. His success as a lawyer had been great. For 
close on a quarter of a century he had the highest reputation 
and the largest practice of any Irish advocate; and this was 
at a time when the Bar of Ireland was noted for its many 
forensic orators and profound lawyers. His income grew 
by leaps and bounds. His earnings in 1800, his second 
year at the Bar, were, as I have already shown from his 
fee-book, £420 17s. 6d. Nine years after, his income was 
£2,736 16s. 6d. In 1814, he earned £8,808 7s. Od. A few 
years later his income reached £8,000 a year—an enormous 
sum in a poor country like Ireland; and at this figure it 
stood even during the years in which he gave a large share 
of his time to politics. 

The success with which O’Connell filled this double réle 
of agitator and advocate made him the most conspicuous 
personage in Ireland. His name was ever in men’s mouths. 
One day the country was ringing with the fearlessness of 
his political speech at a Catholic meeting in Dublin; the 
next, he was heard of at Cork or Limerick assizes, conduct- 
ing—in a celebrated criminal trial or Government prosecu- 
tion—a searching and relentless cross-examination of a 
hostile witness ; heaping abuse on an opposing counsel ; brow- 
beating the presiding judge; unsparingly assailing the 
Executive ; or wheedling a favourable verdict out of the jury 
in what seemed a hopeless case. Thus, even in the law 
courts, he was the protector of the people. No wonder that 
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they rendered him a fealty and a homage such as a sovereign 
hardly ever received. 

At a fashionable drawing-room party in London in 18380, 
the talk turning on lawyers and politicians, O’Connell was 
contemptuously described as a ‘‘low, broguing Irish fellow.”’ 
Peel, who had reason to know O’Connell well, both as a 
politician and a lawyer, was then asked his opinion by Lord 
Westmoreland. ‘* If I wanted an efficient and eloquent 
advocate,’”’ he replied, ‘‘ I would readily give up all those 
of whom we have been speaking, provided I had on my 
side this same ‘ broguing Irish fellow.’ ’? In truth, a large 
portion of O’Connell’s immense legal business came from his 
political opponents. | He was an execrable politician in 
their opinion, but a keen, sound, verdict-compelling lawyer. 
The same qualities that made O’Connell great on the plat- 
form made him great also at the Bar. His weapons as a 
lawyer and as a politician were his intellect, massive, fertile, 
subtle, and astute; and his tongue, eloquent, witching, 
deluding, vituperative, and stinging. In the early years 
of his career at. the Bar, he was pre-eminently the prisoner’s 
counsel ; to the end he was greatest, perhaps, as an advocate, 
But he soon became just as distinguished as a nisi prius 
lawyer. In intricate actions about disputed properties and 
wills he would sedulously read up the ruling cases, 
exhaustively examine the relevant statutes, and, thus 
equipped with the law at all points, he would argue 
as coldly, as astutely, the abstrusest legal points and 
be just as dull, or just as adroit and imperturbable 
a tactician in court as any of his great legal contem- 
poraries. But as an advocate he stood above all the others 
in his command of the greatest variety, the widest range, 
of impassioned, appealing, persuasive eloquence. Not that 
he was an artist in oratory. ‘* He regarded his facility of 
speech as an instrument and not as an end,”’ said an eminent 
lawyer who knew O’Connell well—Thomas O’Hagan, the 
first Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland—‘‘ and he had 
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little pride in it, save as the means it gave him of working 
out his purpose.’’ ‘* Ah!’’ he once said, “‘ a speech is a 
fine thing, but the verdict is a great thing.’’ Yet, 
little if any care was bestowed on the preparation of his 
addresses to judges or juries. He trusted, as a rule, to the 
inspiration of the moment. The appropriate, inevitable 
word, or the artistic rounding of a sentence, did not trouble 
him. His language was simple and unadorned, but copious, 
vigorous, and expressive. He had humour and pathos, 
invective and argument. He was fierce in denunciation, 
pouring forth epithets, cutting and irritating, from a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible source; he was quick-witted, and 
astonishingly ready in repartee. But his knowledge of the 
intricate character of his countrymen was the great secret 
of his marvellous powers as a cross-examiner, 

He had, too, a splendid constitution, which enabled him 
physically to cope with his legal business, and at the same 
time to make countless political speeches, and attend to all 
the details of a popular agitation at its headquarters in 
Dublin. From Ennis, in 1812, where he was attending the 
assizes, he wrote to his wife in Dublin : ‘‘ I was concerned 
in every record, not left out of one, and I was the only 
counsel so circumstanced.’’ The next year he wrote from 
Limerick : ** The business has become excessive upon this 
circuit ; mine is increasing, almost beyond endurance, but I 
never was in such good health.’? He frequently passed the 
whole day in court without refreshment. ‘* My dearest 
love,’’ his wife wrote to him at Cork in 1817, ** I wish to 
God you could contrive to get out of court for a quarter of 
an hour during the middle of the day to take a bowl of 
soup or snack of some kind. Surely, though you may not 
be able to spare time to go to a tavern, could not James 
get anything you wish for from the Bar mess, or at your 
lodgings, which is merely a step from the courthouse? Do, 
my heart, try to accomplish this, for really I am quite un- 
happy to have you fasting from an early hour in the morning 
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until nine or ten at night. I wish I was with you to make 
you take care of yourself. I am quite sure there is not 
another barrister on your circuit would go through half the 
fatigue you do without taking necessary nourishment.”’ 

O’Connell, as a Catholic, was excluded from the Inner 
Bar. For the honour of being called within the Bar as 
** one of his Majesty’s counsel, learned in the law,’’ he 
would have had to take the oath declaring that the most 
sacred ceremonies of his religion were idolatrous and blas- 
phemous. But ‘‘ a patent of precedency’’ could have been 
conferred upon him by the Crown, giving him rank in court 
after the law officers, the Attorney-General, and the Solicitor- 
General. Yet, though the distinction was his by right of 
pre-eminence, and was desired by him, it was denied because 
of his action in the political sphere. After Emancipation, 
when Catholics were eligible for admission to the Inner Bar, 
six Catholic barristers—including Richard Lalor Sheil, 
O’Connell’s first lieutenant in the movement for Catholic 
Emancipation—were appointed King’s Counsel; but 
O’Connell, the greatest of them all, was suffered to remain 
in a ** stuff’? gown. George IV never forgave the man who 
compelled him to assent to Catholic Emancipation. It was 
not until William IV was King that O’Connell got this 
promotion at the Bar. A patent of precedency was given 
him in 1882, when he had practically retired from the Bar, 
and this barren honour, which came too late, cost him in 
fees £93 Os. 11d. 

The case of a Cork journalist named John Boyle, who 
published a periodical called the Freeholder, illustrates the 
good use to which O’Connell put his quality of humour at 
the Bar. The newspaper was notorious for its satirical 
attacks upon the Corporation; but the articles were so 
guardedly written that it was not possible for the aggrieved 
city fathers to take legal action. Boyle, however, fell 
unexpectedly into their toils for another matter altogether. 
As the audience were leaving the theatre one night there 
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wasacrush. The High Sheriff had a rib broken, and Boyle, 
who was the immediate cause of the mishap, was prosecuted 
for assault. It was presumed that the jury, who sympa- 
thised with the Corporation and hated Boyle, would convict 
upon the evidence. O’Connell, addressing them, said : 


Gentlemen of the jury, I call no witness. As I have 
received a brief and its accompaniment, a fee, I must address 
you. I am not in the vein for making a speech; so, 
gentlemen, I shall tell you a story instead. Some years 
ago, while attending the Clonmel Assizes, I witnessed a 
trial which I shall never forget. A wretched man was 
charged with the murder of his neighbour. It seemed that 
an ancient feud had existed between them. They met at 
a fair and exchanged blows. Again that evening they met 
at a low pot-house, and the bodily interference of friends 
alone prevented a fight between them. The prisoner was 
also heard to vow vengeance against his rival. The 
wretched victim left the house, followed soon after by the 
prisoner, and was found the next day on the road mur- 
dered, his face so beaten in by a stone that he could only 
be identified by his dress. The evidence was running strong 
against the prisoner. In fact it was the strongest case of 
circumstantial evidence I have ever met with. As a matter 
of form—for of his guilt there was no doubt—the prisoner 
was called on for his defence. He called, to the amazement 
of the whole court—he called the murdered man! And 
the murdered man came forward! It turned out that 
another man had been murdered; that the identification by 
dress was vague, for the peasantry of Tipperary wear the 
same description of clothes; that the presumed victim had 
got a hint he would be arrested under the Whiteboy Act, 
had fled, and had only returned that morning, with a noble 
and an Irish feeling of justice, when he found that his 
ancient enemy was in jeopardy on his account. The case 
was clear; the prisoner was innocent. The judge told the 
jury it was unnecessary to charge them. Yet they requested 
permission to retire. They returned to court in about 
two hours, when the foreman, with a long face, handed in 
a verdict of guilty! Everyone was astonished. ‘‘ Good 
God !”? cried the judge, ‘‘ of what is he guilty? Not of 
murder, surely???’ ‘* No, my lord,’’ replied the foreman ; 
‘** but if he didn’t murder the man, sure he stole me grey 
mare three years ago.”’ 
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The Cork jurors laughed loud and long at the anecdote, 
and before their mirth had time to cool, O’Connell continued 
with marked emphasis : ‘* So, gentlemen of the jury, if Mr. 
Boyle did not. wilfully assault the sheriff, he has libelled the 
corporation. Find him guilty by all means.’? The jury 
instantly acquitted the defendant. They did it against the 
grain, no doubt; but under the circumstances they could 
not do otherwise. 

The first exclamation of an Irishman seriously in the 
grip of the law to his attorney was: ‘‘ Get me Counsellor 
O’Connell; he’s the only man that can save me.” A 
culprit whom, for the second time, he had saved from well- 
merited punishment, raised his hands and eyes to heaven 
before quitting the dock, and fervently exclaimed : ‘* Oh, 
may the Lord spare yez to me, Counsellor O’Connell!’? He 
was once asked by a, man of his native county of Kerry to 
obtain him a position in the police. O’Connell replied that 
he was powerless in the matter, as he had no influence 
whatever in Government quarters. ‘‘ Shure, ’tis yer 
honour that cud aisly do it,’’ rejoined the applicant. 
** Troth, if I was to kill some bla’guard of a prosecutor of 
the people, like a tithe proctor or a landlord, ’tis you that 
cud save me from the gallows, let alone get me into the 
police.’ He used also to tell the following story in illustra- 
tion of the strange clients who came his way. ‘I was 
once counsel for a cow-stealer, who was clearly convicted. 
The sentence was transportation for fourteen years. At 
the end of the time he returned, and happening to meet 
me, he began to talk about the trial. I asked him how he 
always had managed to steal the fat cows, to which he 
bravely answered, ‘ Why, thin, I’ll tell your honour the 
whole secret of it. Whenever your honour goes to steal a 
cow, always go on the worst night you can, for if the 
weather is very bad, the chances are that nobody will be 
up to see your honour. The way you'll always know the 
fat cattle in the dark is by this token—that the fat cows 
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always stand out in the most exposed places, but the lean 
ones always get into the ditch for shelter.” Sol got,’’ added 
O’Connell, ‘*‘ that lesson in cow-stealing gratis from my 
worthy client.’’ 

O’Connell was opposed to capital punishment. He often 
asserted that his professional experience furnished him 
with many valid reasons for its abolition. ‘*I myself 
defended three brothers. of the name of Cremin,”’ said he 
in the course of a speech. ‘* They were indicted for mur- 
der. The evidence was most unsatisfactory. I sat at my 
window as they passed by after sentence of death had been 
pronounced. A large military guard which was taking 
them back to jail was positively forbidden to allow any 
communication with the unfortunate youths. But their 
mother was there, and she, armed in the strength of her 
affection, broke through the guard. I saw her clasp her 
eldest son, who was but twenty-two years of age; I saw her 
hang on the second, who was not twenty; I saw her faint 
when she clung to the neck of the youngest boy, who was 
but eighteen—and I ask, what recompense could be made 
for such agony? They were executed—and they were 
innocent !”? 

It was this conviction of the inhumanity of capital punish- 
ment, and, in cases where the accused were innocent, its 
appalling and irreparable injustice, that induced O’Connell 
to resort sometimes to crafty devices to rescue a prisoner 
from the gallows. He was retained to defend a man 
charged with murder, whose case was considered hopeless 
by his attorney. It happened that the regular judge of 
assize was prevented by a sudden illness from presiding, and 
Serjeant Lefroy, a distinguished lawyer, extremely sensi- 
tive and scrupulous, was directed by the Crown to conduct 
the trial. O’Connell, in pursuance of the line of defence 
upon which he had decided, put a number of illegal questions 
to the chief witness for the prosecution. The counsel for 
the Crown, of course, objected, and was very properly 
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upheld by the judge. This was exactly what O’Connell 
was leading up to. With every appearance of uncontrollable 
indignation and righteous wrath, he exclaimed, “‘ As you 
refuse me permission to defend my client, my lord, I leave 
his fate in your hands, and his blood will be on your head 
if he be condemned.’’? And, dashing his brief to the ground, 
he rushed out of court. The result was as he anticipated. 
** My only chance,’”’ said O’Connell, telling the story with 
pride in after years, ‘‘ was to throw the responsibility on 
the judge, who, I knew, would in the circumstances shrink 
from being in any way instrumental in causing a capital 
conviction, especially as it was his first appearance on the 
Bench.’? Lefroy, conscientious and nervous, insensibly 
acted as the prisoner’s advocate. He cross-examined the 
witnesses, and charged the jury in a manner so favourable 
to the undefended man in the dock, that a verdict of 
acquittal was returned. 

In the year 1825 a trial for murder took place at Cork, 
in which O’Connell, by cross-examination, obtained an 
acquittal which became the talk of the kingdom. A family 
of well-to-do farmers named Franks resided near Kildorrery, 
in the county of Cork. It was a new house in which they 
lived, and owing to its unfurnished condition, they took 
their meals in the kitchen. One night, as the family, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Franks and their son were seated 
there after dinner, a disguised party of men, ten or twelve 
in number, under a leader who was dressed in a green coat 
and a white trousers, and carried a whip, entered the room 
by the back door and barbarously murdered them. It was 
supposed that the object of the crime was to prevent a 
marriage between young Franks and a Miss Kearney, which 
would deprive the girl’s stepfather, Arthur O’Keeffe, of the 
control of her property. At any rate, a female servant who 
was in the kitchen when the murderers entered, crouched, 
unknown to them, under a table in a corner, and, terror- 
stricken, watched the horrible incidents of the crime, 
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identified Arthur O’ Keeffe as the leader of the band. Other 
servants of the household recognised a man named Thomas 
Bourke in the party. O’Keeffe and Bourke were accordingly 
indicted for the triple murder of the Franks. O’Connell 
undertook their defence. The evidence of the Crown 
witnesses on the direct examination was clear and coherent. 
By it the guilt of the prisoners appeared to be clearly 
established. But under cross-examination by O’Connell, 
they contradicted themselves as to the details of the crime 
in the most astonishing manner. One of the band who had 
turned informer supported the direct evidence of the 
servants by swearing positively that the prisoners not only 
planned, but took part in the murders. The first. question 
O’Connell put to him on cross-examination was, ‘‘ Tell me, 
now, my good man, was it fear induced you to give 
evidence?’ ‘* Divil a bit of it.’’ he replied in a defiant 
denial. O’Connell then purposely wandered from the 
subject. He asked the informer a number of apparently 
good-natured questions about his family and condition of 
life, and thus having disarmed the man’s hostility and 
established the friendliest. relations, he suddenly said, in 
the rustic vernacular: ‘*‘I suppose the police, the 
bla’guards, threatened to hang yourself, me honest man?” 
‘** They did, thin, sir,’’ replied the witness, with an injured 
air. ‘*‘ There was wan Dundon there, sir, and it’s what he 
tould me if I didn’t turn King’s evidence they would hang 
me with the others, and so I did.’? ‘* To be sure, to be 
sure, me poor fellow,’’ said O’Connell sympathetically. 
** And tell me now, wouldn’t you swear anything to save 
your life??? ‘* Troth I would thin, sir!’ cried the witness 
candidly. Having obtained this damning admission, 
O’Connell led the informer floundering hopelessly into a 
morass of contradictory statement, till the judge, Baron 
Pennefather, gravely said : *‘ It is unnecessary to examine 
this witness any further.’? In short, the direct evidence 
of the Crown was transformed by O’Connell’s cross- 
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examination into an incoherent mass of confused assertions 
and denials, and after a trial which lasted from nine in the 
morning until seven in the evening, the jury returned a 
verdict of ** Not Guilty.”? Thus did O’Connell save many 
a scoundrel, as well as many an innocent man, from the 
hangman’s noose. 

O’Connell’s most remarkable achievement was his defence 
in what is known as the *‘ Doneraile Conspiracy,’’ by which 
he saved one hundred and fifty men from execution or penal 
servitude. It was in 1829. There was an attempt to 
murder a magistrate named George Bond Low, residing 
near Doneraile, Co. Cork. He was fired at by two men, 
but escaped injury, and, pursuing his assailants, shot one 
dead and captured the other. The investigation into the 
affair led to the discovery of a conspiracy to murder several 
landlords who had the reputation of being rack-renters and 
evictors. A large number of farmers and agricultural 
labourers were arrested; and the Government sent down a 
special commission, consisting of Baron Pennefather and 
Mr. Justice Torrens, to Cork in the month of October 1829 
to try them. The prosecutions were conducted by the 
Crown Solicitor, John Doherty, M.P.—tall, handsome, and 
of the most polished manners—or ‘* Long Jack Doherty 
from Borrisokeane,’’ as O’Connell called him in many a 
vituperative attack on political platforms. O’Connell had 
at, first accepted a brief for the defence, but he was now 
fifty-four years old, and being tired after the long months 
of incessant activity and excitement, both in Ireland and 
London, which immediately preceded the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, he returned the brief, and, in 
the autumn of 1829, went for rest to his home at Darrynane, 
amid the Kerry mountains. 

Four of the prisoners were first indicted. One of them 
was a respectable farmer named Leary, who paid £220 a 
year in rent. He was seventy years of age, most inoffensive- 
looking, and sincerely religious. Yet it was asserted that 
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he was the leader of this terrible murder conspiracy. Patrick 
Daly, who had been in the pay of the local magistracy as a 
spy for a considerable time, was the principal witness, and 
his testimony was corroborated by some members of the 
conspiracy who had turned informers. Leary’s landlord, 
Mr. Creagh—the father of one of the intended victims of 
the conspirators—gave the prisoner an excellent character. 
He scouted the suggestion that Leary was a party in so 
dreadful a conspiracy. But it was of no avail. The 
prisoners were convicted, and sentenced to be executed 
within a week. This was Saturday, the 24th of October. 
On Monday, the 26th, a fresh batch of the accused was to 
be placed on trial. Their friends were panic-stricken. The 
prisoners were doomed if O’Connell did not come to their 
rescue. 

On Saturday evening a farmer named William Burke was 
despatched on horseback to Darrynane, ninety miles away, 
to implore O’Connell to take up the defence. Riding hard 
all night, he arrived at Darrynane on Sunday morning. He 
gave O’Connell his message. ‘* If your honour won’t be 
their counsel,’’ he cried imploringly, ‘‘ Pennefather and 
Doherty will hang every one of them, though they’re as inno- 
cent as the child unborn !’’? O’Connell could not resist the 
appeal. He agreed to defend the remainder of the prisoners. 
Burke, after a few hours’ rest, set out again for Cork, to 
prepare reiays of horses on the road, and bring the joyful 
tidings of O*’Connell’s coming as early as possible to the 
anxious prisoners and their sorrowing friends. O’Connell 
left Darrynane in the afternoon. The rough roads over 
the Kerry and Cork mountains were unfavourable to rapid 
travelling. For greater expedition, he used a light gig, 
which he drove alone, and journeyed most of the night. He 
slept at Macroom for three or four hours, and at daybreak 
he started off for Cork, which he reached about ten o’clock. 
Dressed in his customary dark green frock-coat and ample 
Italian cloak, with his broad-brimmed hat, he was discerned 
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by many eyes, eagerly strained in the direction of the Kerry 
road, and as he dashed along, whipping his tired horse, 
thousands shouted: ‘‘He’s come! he’s come! he’s 
come !’? He pulled up in the middle of the city, and had 
hardly descended from the vehicle when the horse fell dead 
between the shafts. Eager for the fray, O’Connell pro- 
ceeded straight to the court-house. 

The trial had begun at nine o’clock. The judges refused 
the application of the prisoners’ attorney to delay the pro- 
ceedings until the arrival of O’Connell. Doherty was 
addressing the jury when the uproar of the people outside 
the courthouse compelled him to stop. A moment after, 
O’Connell was rushed into court by an excited bodyguard. 
The Solicitor-General turned white. The cloud of despair 
lifted from the face of the prisoners in the dock. O’Connell 
at once bowed to the judges, and apologised for not appear- 
ing in wig and gown. He also craved permission to refresh 
himself in court. A bowl of milk and bread was brought 
to him, and as he ate a young barrister at either side of him 
told him how the case of the accused stood. Strange was 
the contrast presented between the big, massive O’Connell, 
snatching a hasty breakfast of bread and milk in the court, 
and the graceful, aristocratic Mr. Doherty drawling in the 
most refined tones to the jury. As the Solicitor-General 
laid down a doctrine of law, O’Connell contemptuously 
cried out, with his mouth full of bread and milk : ‘* That’s 
not law !?? The bench, which was appealed to by Doherty, 
ruled with O’Connell. Again and again the Solicitor-General 
was interrupted by O’Connell with a sneer at his law, and 
again and again the judges sided with the prisoners’ 
advocate. 

The same story was told, the same testimony was pro- 
duced as on the first trial. But O’Connell was there to 
confuse the independent witnesses, to confound the 
informers, to browbeat the Solicitor-General. To his face 
O’Connell mimicked Doherty’s manner. ‘* You may go 
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down, sir,’’ said the Solicitor-General sternly to one of the 
prisoners’ witnesses, and speaking in an aristocratic drawl. 
** Naw ! daun’t go daune, sir !’? cried O’Connell, ludicrously 
burlesquing the voice and pronunciation of his adversary. 
Another time the Solicitor-General said : *‘ The allegation 
is made upon false facts.’’ ‘* False facts ?’’ cried O’ Connell. 
** What a bull! How can facts be false?’’ The Solicitor- 
General retorted: ‘‘ I have known false facts, and false 
men, too.’’ ‘* Yes,’’ replied O’Connell. ‘* Your case and 
yourself.’’ All through the trial a running fire of altercation 
was kept up between the opposing counsel, but in such a 
contest of colloquial sarcasm and vituperation victory was 
easy to O’Connell. 

The case for the Crown entirely collapsed. Nowlan, one 
of the chief informers, trembling under the stress of 
O’Connell’s relentless cross-examination, which made him 
. contradict himself at every turn, broke out with the 
hysterical exclamation : *‘ Wisha, thin, God knows ’tis 
little I thought I'd meet you here to-day, Counsellor 
O’Connell! May the Lord save me from you!’’ The jury 
—though they were locked up and kept from food for a day 
and a half—could not agree and had to be discharged. But 
in the case of the third batch of prisoners, such was the 
consummate skill of O’Connell’s defence, that a verdict of 
** Not guilty’’ was returned. The Crown then decided to 
proceed no further with the Commission. All the uncon- 
victed prisoners were released, and Leary and his com- 
panions, instead of being hanged, were reprieved and 
transported. It is certain that but for O’Connell dozens 
of the accused would have been executed, and scores sent 
to penal servitude across the seas—and perhaps deservedly, 
from the legal point of view, for there appears to be no 
doubt of the existence of the murder conspiracy. 

This may be said to have marked the end of O’Connell’s 
forensic career. He devoted the eighteen remaining years 
of his life mainly to political agitation. ‘‘I flung away my 
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profession, I gave my emoluments to the winds, I closed the 
vista of its honours and dignities,’’ he said in after years, 
when accused of being a professional politician, ‘*I embraced 
the cause of my country, and, come weal come woe, I have 
made a choice at. which I have never repined, nor shall ever 
repent.’’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
‘6 THE MEMBER FOR ALL IRELAND.’’ 


On Thursday, February 4th, 1830, at the opening of 
Parliament for the session, O’Connell took the oath and 
his seat as member for Clare. Hansard thus describes the 
incident : ‘‘ Mr. O’Connell took the oath (at the left side 
of the table) and then shook hands with Mr. Speaker. He 
afterwards seated himself in Mr. Hume’s place, and shook 
hands, and entered into conversation, with Sir Francis 
Burdett. Very few members were present at the time. 
Other members took the oaths, and their seats, but they 
were sworn at the right side of the table—the usual place.”’ 
There was considerable speculation by friends and enemies 
alike as to whether O’Connell was likely to attain to any 
success in the House of Commons. He entered it late in 
life, being then fifty-five years of age, and it was supposed 
that after thirty years of political turmoil he would be 
unable to comport himself to the calm and dignified ways 
of Parliament. Moreover, his qualities as a speaker— 
mighty as they were on the platform—were supposed to be 
unsuited to a deliberative assembly. O’Connell did not 
wait long to put his mettle to this new test. He made his 
** maiden speech’’ the very first night of the session. He 
spoke for about half-an-hour in support of an amendment 
to the Address moved by the Radicals. If members, who 
viewed him with considerable curiosity, expected a wild and 
whirling oration from him they were disappointed—perhaps 
agreeably. He spoke with good sense rather than eloquently 
and made a favourable impression. Having thus early 
gained the ear of the House, he addressed it frequently on 
varied topics in the same calm and dispassionate vein, 
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judging by the reports in Hansard. O’Connell identified 
himself, both in the House and out of it, with the Radicals, 
on the political questions of the day. With regard to Ire- 
land, his grand object was still to be attained. He always 
insisted that Catholic Emancipation was a means, not an 
end. It was to be used for obtaining the many reforms, 
social and political, of which Ireland was so sorely in need, or 
else—the restoration of Ireland’s legislative independence. 
O’Connell, always a practical politician, never a visionary 
or a dreamer of dreams, recognised that the Repeal of the 
Union was a far more formidable task than the removal of 
the Catholic disabilities. To achieve it a combination of all 
classes and creeds in Ireland was, he knew, absolutely 
necessary. At the opening of the year 1830, before leaving 
Ireland to attend Parliament, he wrote a series of public 
letters which fully disclose his political policy. One was 
addressed to the Protestants of Ireland. In it he appealed 
for an oblivion of racial and religious animosities, and a 
union of the creeds. ‘‘ Our common country wants all our 
exertions,’’ said he. ‘* Join with us to save that country ; 
join with us to lessen burthens, to diminish irresponsible 
power, to increase commerce and manufactures, to establish 
popular rights, to crush aristocratic monopoly, and to build 
up a system of peaceable and rational freedom, which shall 
exterminate grand jury jobbing, which shall annihilate 
Corporation plunder, which shall secure for every man his 
right to select his representative and protect him by the 
secrecy of the ballot in the exercise of that selection, and 
which in time shall give to Irishmen a name, and make 
Ireland great, glorious, and free.’’ The ill-will aroused by 
the long and bitter struggle over Catholic Emancipation 
was not to be so quickly appeased. The value of this 
extract is that it shows that the then purpose of O’Connell 
was ameliorative legislation. He took rooms in Dublin 
which he called ‘‘ the Parliamentary Office,’”’ for the recep- 
tion of petitions and other communications, so as to give 
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the people facilities for approaching the Legislature through 
their representatives, and for providing tests as to the 
willingness and capacity of the Legislature to remedy the 
evils of Ireland. 

Notwithstanding his immense income from the Bar, and 
the rents from his property in Iveragh, O’Connell had been 
unable to save money. Indeed, at no period of his career 
was he absolutely free of debt. John O’Connell states that 
his father, early in life, displayed too great a readiness in 
going security and accepting bills for persons by whom he 
was left in the lurch. ‘* These engagements,”’ his son says, 
** hampered and harassed him during upwards of twenty 
years of his life—and, in fact, made that life often miser- 
able.”” In 1826, after he succeeded to the Darrynane 
property on the death of his uncle, he wrote to his wife : 
** It would be a very great object to me to get rid of £1,000 
of my debts during the next two terms. If I were able to 
do that out of my profession, I would soon be altogether 
free. How I long for that day, darling! Nothing, how- 
ever, but some substantial remaining at Darrynane, with 
nothing like an establishment in Dublin, will do that.’’ 
Economy was a virtue which, like the traditional Irish 
squire, O’Connell abhorred—or, at least, could never 
practise. A man of simple tastes, and rigorously 
abstemious, he spent little on himself; but he delighted in 
dispensing that hospitality which, indeed, he could hardiy 
avoid—even if he were so disposed—because of his position 
as Ireland’s Tribune. Every year hundreds of visitors to 
Dublin, attracted by his world-wide fame, desired to meet 
him, and, to gratify them there were dinners and receptions 
night after night at his house in Merrion Square. Darry- 
nane Abbey was also open to every passing stranger during 
the summer and autumn. He spent lavishly out of his 
own purse in the promotion of the popular cause, and for 
his many relatives he had always a generously helping hand. 
At the end of the Emancipation campaign, so low were his 
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resources, that in response to an appeal from a relief com- 
mittee in Ennis, he sent a bill—apparently unconscious of 
its absurdity—payable at ninety-one days’ notice, to relieve 
“* the immediate wants’’ of the poor of that town. In 1829, 
when O’Connell abandoned his career at the Bar to devote 
himself exclusively to public affairs, a movement was started 
to obtain for him a more substantial return for his services 
to Ireland, and the loss of his professional emoluments, than 
the processions with bands and banners which greeted him, 
and the banquets that were spread for him, everywhere he 
went. ‘* The O’Connell Tribute’? was inaugurated that 
year by Patrick Vincent FitzPatrick (son of the Catholic 
bookseller), an astute man of business, who managed the 
fund for many years, and was paid by O’Connell a commis- 
sion on the amount collected. The tribute—as in the case 
of the ‘‘ Rent’’ of the Catholic Association—was mainly 
collected at the chapel doors after Mass on Sundays, and 
was given by the people with the utmost cheerfulness. In 
the first year £50,000 was raised. In five years, from 
1829 to 1834, no less than the generous sum of £91,800 
was subscribed. On the average, it amounted to £15,000 
a year. O’Connell was often attacked by his enemies on 
the score of this tribute. ‘* His dependence on his country’s 
bounty in the Rent that was levied for so many years,”’ 
says Charles Greville in his Memoirs, commenting on those 
attacks, ‘* was alike honourable to the contributors and the 
recipient. It was an income nobly given and nobly earned.’’ 

The third attempt at Reform was triumphantly carried 
through the House of Commons in the Session of 1882 
despite the opposition of the majority of Great Britain’s 
representatives, and mainly by the support of the fifty-three 
Irish members, who acknowledged O’Connell as leader. It 
was. grudgingly accepted by the Lords. In December, 
Parliament was dissolved, and the General Election took 
place on the extended franchise. While in England the 
electorate was increased from 200,000 to 350,000, Ireland— 
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whose 200,000 voters in 1829 had been reduced to 26,000 
by the abolition of the forty-shilling freehold qualification— 
had now an electorate of only 30,000. In the course of the 
debates on the Irish Reform Bill, O’Connell insisted that 
Ireland was entitled by her population of close on 8,000,000 
to an increase of her representation from 100 to 1738, but 
offered to be satisfied with an additional twenty-five. Five 
only were given. He also urged the restoration of the 
franchise to the ‘‘ forties,’’ as he called the small free- 
holders. That also was rejected. Still, in the new elections 
O’Connell secured the return of forty-five members out of 
105, pledged to the Repeal of the Union, by the great 
counties and boroughs in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
His following included his three sons—Maurice, member for 
Tralee ; Morgan, member for Meath; and John, member for 
Youghal—two of his sons-in-law, Christopher FitzSimon 
(married to his eldest daughter, Ellen) member for County 
Dublin; and Charles O’Connell (married to Catherine) 
member for Kerry; and his brother-in-law, W. F. Finn, 
member for Kilkenny. These relatives were known as his 
** household brigade.’’ He himself was returned for the 
City of Dubln with Edward Southwell Ruthven. ‘* My 
return for Dublin unsolicited, and even unavowed by me, 
is,’’ said he, ‘‘ perhaps the greatest triumph my country- 
men have ever given me.”’ 

O’Connell was hopeful that the reformed Parliament would 
inaugurate an era of concession to Ireland. ‘* Be peace- 
able; be patient; endure your wrongs a little longer,’’ he 
cried appealingly to his countrymen who were now in revolt 
against the payment of the tithe to the parsons of the Estab- 
lished Church. ‘* In the reformed Parliament justice shall at 
at last be done you!’ But a bitter disappointment awaited 
him. The Radicals, who sympathised with his policy, were 
not returned in the numbers he had expected. Grey was 
again Prime Minister; Anglesey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
and Stanley, Chief Secretary. The very first measure of 
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the Government which he had helped to retain to power, 
on the assembling of the new Parliament, under the Reform 
Act—a measure which probably would not have been carried 
without his aid—was a Coercion Bill for Ireland, more 
stringent than any of its predecessors since the Union. 

The truth is the anticipation that an era of contentment, 
amity, and progress in Ireland would follow the Emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics had been falsified. ‘* What all the 
wise men promised has not happened,’’ said Lord Mel- 
bourne, *‘ and what all the damned fools said would happen 
has come to pass.’? The Catholics had not been exalted by 
Emancipation. The peasantry, after Emancipation as 
before Emancipation, heard Mass in the same lowly chapels. 
That improvement in their social condition which they 
expected had not been realised. About a dozen Catholic 
barristers had been admitted to the Inner Bar; a couple of 
dozen Catholics had been returned to Parliament. That, 
so far, was the sole material result to Catholics of Emanci- 
pation. Catholics were still excluded from all positions of 
power and emolument in Ireland. Not a single Catholic 
judge, not a single Catholic stipendiary magistrate, had 
been appointed. The country was governed, as before, in 
the interest of the Protestant Ascendancy. The peasantry 
were burdened with two imposts, which were particularly 
hateful to them as Catholics. The Established Church— 
the Church of 850,000 Episcopalian Protestants—was to the 
8,000,000 Catholics not only alien and heretical, but was 
associated in their minds with bitter immemorial wrongs. 
Yet they had to pay tithe for the support of the clergy of 
that Church, and cess for the erection and repair of its 
edifices and the expenses of its services. 

For many years the collection of tithe—which, as it was 
imposed only on tillage land, fell entirely upon the peasantry 
—had been the source of chronic disorder. But in 1831 a 
general resolution was come to, under the inspiration of 
O’Connell and Bishop Doyle, to submit no longer to this 
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injustice. The attempts to distrain for tithe met with what 
was called ‘* passive resistance.’? The parson or his agent 
was allowed to seize the cow or the pig, or the household 
furniture, in satisfaction of his claim, but there were no 
bidders for them at the sales, by auction. Often, however, 
the resistance to the impost was more than passive. In 
June 1831 some cows belonging to Catholics who had refused 
to pay tithe were put up for sale at Newtownbarry, a town 
in Wexford. An immense crowd assembled and attempted 
to carry off the cattle. The police fired upon the people, 
shot thirteen dead, and wounded twenty. Six months later 
there was another massacre at Carrickshock, Kilkenny. The 
victims this time were the police. On the 14th of December 
a process-server, with a guard of thirty-eight policemen, 
attempted to serve processes for the non-payment of 
tithes. The peasantry, armed with scythes, spades, and 
pitchforks, attacked the party, and the process-server and 
twelve of his escort were killed. 

The Whigs had been denounced, in unmeasured terms, 
by the Irish Tribune in many a speech, and in several letters. 
They were ‘* base, bloody, and brutal’’; they were ‘* incom- 
petent, malignant, hostile, doting, drivelling, twaddling, 
and fatuitous fools.’? ‘‘ You have brains of lead, hearts of 
stone, and fangs of iron,’’ he hysterically shouted at them 
across the floor of the House of Commons during the debate 
on the Coercion Bill. In 1834 O’Connell was working hand 
in hand with them for the purpose of driving out Peel and 
Wellington, who had got returned to power at the General 
Election of that year. In March the Whig and Radical 
parties met at the residence of Lord Lichfield in St. James’s 
Square, to arrange a plan of campaign against the Govern- 
ment. O’Connell, with some of his principal supporters, 
attended by invitation, and agreed to enter into an alliance, 
upon certain terms, with the Whigs. O’Connell was to 
give a general support to the Whigs in Parliament, and the 
Whigs, on their accession to office, were to endeavour to 
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relieve the most pressing of Ireland’s grievances. The 
Whigs were to commute the tithe, to apply the surplus 
revenues of the Established Church to secular purposes, to 
reform the corporations, to extend the Parliamentary 
franchise in Ireland, and to appoint men of popular 
sympathies to some of the Irish official positions. To 
O’Connell, an Irish Parliament was simply a means to an 
end; and he would have been content to have his purpose 
—the good government of Ireland in accordance mainly 
with Irish ideas—achieved through the Imperial Parliament. 
He, therefore, resolved to give the alliance a trial. That 
he was not hopeful of the success of the experiment is 
evident from his private correspondence, but he preferred to 
put the Act of Union to every possible test before embark- 
ing upon what he well knew would be a stupendous task— 
an agitation for its Repeal. His motto, as he expressed it, 
was : ** A Real Union or No Union.’’ This arrangement or 
understanding between O’Connell and the Whigs is known 
in history as ‘* the Lichfield House Compact’’—the name 
given to it by the Tories of the day—but there was really 
no formal written contract or agreement. ‘* Compact there 
was none,’’? writes Lord John Russell in his Recollections, 
** but an alliance on honourable terms of mutual co-opera- 
tion undoubtedly existed.’’ 

The Tories were turned out, and when the new Whig 
Administration was being constructed, it was rumoured in 
the newspapers that O’Connell had been offered, and had 
accepted, the post of Attorney-General for Ireland. That 
he would have been glad of the office is certain; that he 
expected it is also sure—he looked out for a larger residence 
in Dublin with a view to dispensing official hospitality on 
a lavish scale—but it is not clear that it was ever officially 
offered to him. Mr. Justice Keogh—a notorious Irish judge 
of later years—stated that he had been informed by Edward 
Ellice, a well-known Member of Parliament of the time, who 
had conducted several delicate negotiations for the Whigs, 
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that the appointment had to be cancelled owing to the 
determined opposition of the King, William IV. However, 
all that is certain from the records of the time is that the 
King, on hearing of the rumours that O’Connell was to be 
included in the Ministry, was so highly incensed that he 
adopted the unusual course of writing a strong letter of 
remonstrance to Melbourne, the Prime Minister; and that 
Melbourne spiritedly replied he would allow no dictation, 
but that, as a matter of fact, it had never been contemplated 
to appoint O'Connell to office. 

Greville, writing in his Memoirs, under date 24th February, 
1835, says of O’Connell : ‘* What he wants is to be a Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland. The rent fails, and money he must 
have.’’ The rent, or tribute, had not failed. In 1883 it 
amounted to £18,900, and in 1834 to £18,454. O’Connell did 
not want to be Master of the Rolls. His political ambition, 
his desire for power that he might render substantial service 
to his native land, would have been satisfied by the office 
of Attorney-General, or Chief Secretary for Ireland. But 
he would never have consented to the relinquishment of his 
immense popularity and unexampled influence in Ireland 
for the staid respectability and obscurity of a judgeship. 
** With respect to myself, most of the facts never leaked 
out,’’ he tells FitzPatrick. ‘* I was offered the Rolls, which 
I at once rejected. I understand the King made a personal 
objection to my being in power. Heaven help the worthy 
old gentleman! As if the way to give me power was not 
to keep me out of office!’? Louis Perrin, a Protestant 
lawyer of popular sympathies, was appointed Attorney- 
General, and Michael O’Loghlen, the leading Catholic 
advocate at the Irish Bar, got the Solicitor-Generalship. 

In one respect the gossip of Greville was correct. 
O’Connell was, indeed, in want of money. The tribute, 
amounting now to about £138,000 a year, worthily earned and 
generously paid, was wholly insufficient to meet the calls 
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upon him. Besides his heavy family expenses, including 
provisions for his three sons in Parliament, the upkeep of 
establishments in Kerry, Dublin, and London, his frequent 
and expensive journeys in England and Ireland, his liberal 
contributions to charities, he had often to defray the entire 
cost of the agitation, and even to meet the electioneering 
expenses of some of his adherents. To supplement his 
income he joined in various commercial enterprises. He 
helped to establish in 1834 the National Bank, in opposition 
to the monopoly of the Bank of Ireland, and was its 
governor for many years. It was popularly known as 
**O’Connell’s Bank.’? He was also chief owner of 
**O’Connell’s Brewery,’’ a rival to Guinness’s famous 
establishment; and he had a proprietorial interest in the 
Dublin Review, a quarterly magazine. Two of these ven- 
tures, the brewery and the magazine, were a financial loss. 
To FitzPatrick, manager of the tribute, O’Connell thus 
pours forth the acute pecuniary anxieties by which he was 
harassed. ‘* The Orange party pay me the compliment to 
think they are doing mischief to Ireland when they oppress 
me. Accordingly, they have inflicted on me six contested 
elections—my sons, three, my own, four; FitzSimon’s, and 
my nephew’s, make six in all. No man ever before had 
to deal with the expenses of over five contests. They 
were conducted for me cheaper than for others, but they 
cost Me an immense sum—or, rather, sums—ruinous sums 
altogether. "Next they gave me five election petitions. 
The Dublin has cost me £2,000 and will cost me at least 
£2,000 more. The Youghal lasted fourteen days, and its 
expenses will wind up to near £3,000. In short, no man 
was ever so persecuted by vexatious expenses, not reckoning 
my family expenditure in London. Really, 1 sometimes 
almost despair. I must, I think, mortgage perhaps all my 
family property; but do not breathe a word of this to 
anyone. The people have hitherto behaved so well to me 
that I ought not to despair; but perhaps my popularity 
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may fade, and I may, just at the moment of my greatest 
usefulness, find myself unable to continue the strife; but 
I will spend my last shilling in the struggle.’’ It would 
have been better for O’Connell, personally, had he 
exchanged the disturbing uncertainties of the réle of agitator 
for the calm and financial security of a judgeship. 

On the day that Lord Melbourne communicated to the 
House of Lords the intelligence that he had formed an 
Administration, Lord Alvanley asked him whether it was 
true he had secured the powerful support of Mr. O’Connell, 
and if so, on what terms the aid of the honourable and 
learned gentleman, who had so often declared that his 
objects were the Repeal of the Union and the destruction of 
the House of Lords, had been purchased. ‘*I do not 
know whether I have the assistance of Mr. O’Connell or 
not,’’ replied Melbourne, ‘** but I say most distinctly that 
I have taken no means to secure it; and I most particularly 
state that I have entered into no terms whatever, or have 
said anything from which any inference can be drawn, in 
order to secure that individual’s support. To the noble 
lord’s question, therefore, [ give a most decided negative; 
and if he has been told anything to the contrary, he has 
been told what is false and without foundation.”? ‘*I am 
glad to hear that from Lord Melbourne,’’ said the Marquis 
of Londonderry, ‘‘for I am sure that any connection between 
the Ministry and O’Connell and his radical crew would be 
the curse of the country.’’ 

O’Connell, in the House of Commons, two days later, 
referred to Lord Alvanley as ‘‘ the bloated buffoon.’’? The 
noble lord, smarting under the epithet, which hit off his 
obesity and propensity to practical joking, sent to O’ Connell 
a letter dated 22nd April, from which the following is an 
extract : ‘‘ ] am aware that you assume a right of insulting 
with impunity, and I can hardly hope that you will make 
an exception in my favour by doing that which every other 
gentleman would do, and giving satisfaction where you 
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have offered insult. I, however, give you the option of 
doing so, and my friend, Colonel Damer, will make the 
necessary arrangements should you be inclined to avail 
yourself of my proposal.’” No answer was received from 
O’Connell to this epistle, nor to yet another sent by Colonel 
Damer on the 28th of April. On May 2nd, Alvanley, 
backed by a requisition signed by twenty-four fellow- 
members, demanded the expulsion of O’Connell from 
Brooks’s Club, on the ground that O’Connell had refused 
to give that redress for an insult which was customary 
with gentlemen; but the managers, including Lord Dun- 
cannon and Edward Ellice, declared it would be con- 
trary to the established rules to take cognizance of differences 
of a private nature between members of the club. A few 
days later Colonel Damer got a letter from O’ Connell, dated 
** Merrion Square, Dublin, May Ist,” stating that he had 
only then received the communications on behalf of Lord 
Alvanley. ‘‘ As to duelling,’’ said he, ‘*‘ I have no hesita- 
tion to tell you that I treat it with the most sovereign 
contempt, as a practice inconsistent with common sense, 
but, above all, as a violation, plain and palpable, of the 
Divine law.’’ ‘‘ At the same time,”’ he added, ‘‘ I wish you 
distinctly to understand that, although I totally disclaim 
everything connected with duelling, yet I am most anxious 
on every occasion upon which any man can point out to 
me that I have anywhere, or in any manner, done him an 
injustice, to repair it to the utmost extent of his wishes. 
So if I have, without a complete justification, offended any 
man, I am always perfectly ready to make the fullest 
atonement he can possibly desire. Therefore, neither Lord 
Alvanley nor any other person requires the absurd code of 
duelling with me. I would have the greatest alacrity to 
atone to any man who showed me that I had unjustifiably 
assailed him.’’ 

But the matter did not end there. O’Connell’s second 
son, Morgan, one of the members for Kerry, challenged 
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Alvanley to a duel for the stigma he had cast upon his 
father by endeavouring to have him expelled from Brooks’s. 
The parties, with their seconds, met on the Barnet Road, 
beyond Regent’s Park, on the evening of May 4th. ‘* The 
only persons who came near them,’’ writes Greville, “‘ were 
an old Irish woman and a Methodist parson, the latter of 
whom exhorted the combatants in vain to forego their sinful 
purpose, and to him Alvanley replied : ‘ Pray, sir, go and 
mind your own affairs, for I have enough to do now to 
think of mine.’ ‘Think of your soul,’ said he. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Alvanley, ‘ but my body is now in the greatest danger.’ 
The Irish woman would come to see the fighting, and asked 
for some money for her attendance.’’ The parties were 
placed at a distance of twelve paces from each other; three 
shots were exchanged, but, happily, no harm was done. 
Alvanley was wide of girth, but he was no buffoon. He 
was, in fact, a noted wit and man of fashion. In a political 
squib of the time he is thus described : 

The Solon of Statesmen, the Falstaff of wits, 

As even O’Connell in candour admits ; 

He’s the pride of the Park, of the Club, the Saloon, 

For the wag of all wags is the bloated buffoon. 

On returning home after his duel with Morgan O’ Connell, 
Alvanley gave the coachman a sovereign. ‘* That’s a great 
deal for only taking your lordship to the Regent’s Park,”’ 
said the coachman. ‘“ It is not for taking me there, but 
for bringing me back,’’ replied Alvanley. 

Hardly had the Alvanley affair been disposed of, when 
O’Connell was in conflict with Benjamin Disraeli, who was 
just beginning his brilliant political career. In 1831, Dis- 
raeli had been a candidate for the representation of Wycombe 
as a Radical and Reformer, and the walls of the borough 
were placarded with a recommendation of him by O’Connell. 
‘*His readiness,’’ wrote O’Connell in reference to Disraeli, 
**to carry the Reform Bill into practical effect towards the 
direction of cheap Government and free institutions is 
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enhanced by the talent and information which he brings 
to the Good Cause.’? But a few years brought a complete 
transformation in the views of the young politician. In 
the General Election of 1884 he appeared at Taunton as a 
Tory, only to be again defeated. On the hustings he 
described O’Conneil as an ‘‘ incendiary and a traitor,’’ and 
denounced the Whigs for having grasped his ‘* bloody 
hand.”? It was a bitter attack, but the reply it evoked from 
O’Connell is, perhaps, the most savage and vituperative in 
political history. O’Conneli, speaking at a meeting of the 
Dublin Franchise Association at the Corn Exchange on 
Saturday, May 2nd, 1835, gave an account of his former 
relations with Disraeli, and thus proceeded : 


At Taunton this miscreant had the audacity to style me 
an incendiary! Why, I was a greater incendiary in 1881 
than I am at present, if I ever were one; and if I am, he 
is doubly so, for having employed me. Then he calls me 
a traitor. My answer to that is, he is a liar. He is a liar 
in action and in words. His life is a living lie. He is a 
disgrace to his species. What state of society must that be 
that could tolerate such a creature, having the audacity 
to come forward with one set of principles at one time, and 
obtain political assistance by reason of those principles, and 
at another to profess diametrically the reverse? His life, 
I say again, is a living lie. He is the most degraded of his 
species and kind, and England is degraded in tolerating, or 
having upon the face of her society a miscreant of his 
abominable, foul and atrocious nature. My language is 
harsh, and’I owe an apology for it; but I will tell you why 
I owe that apology : it is for this reason, that if there be 
harsher terms in the British language I should use them, 
because it is the harshest of all terms that would be descrip- 
tive of a wretch of his species. 


In conclusion O’Connell said : 


He possesses just the qualities of the impenitent thief who 
died upon the cross, whose name, I verily believe, must 
have been D’Israeli. For aught I know, the present 
D’Israeli is descended from him, and with the impression 
that he is, I now forgive the heir-at-law of the blasphemous 
thief who died upon the cross, 
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Disraeli demanded, not of O’Connell, but of his son 
Morgan, that solace for wounded feelings which the duel 
was supposed to afford. In a letter to Morgan O’Connell, 
written at 814 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, on May 5th, 
1885, Disraeli says : ‘‘ As you have established yourself as 
the champion of your father, I have the honour to request 
your notice to a very scurrilous attack which your father 
has made upon my conduct and character, and’’ (with an 
obvious reference to the Alvanley affair) ‘* to request that 
you, his son, will resume your vicarious duties of yielding 
satisfaction for the insults which your father has too long 
lavished with impunity upon his political opponents.” 
Morgan O’Connell, however, had no intention of making 
himself a target for the pistol shots of everyone who 
might consider himself insulted by his father. As he 
pointed out to Disraeli in his reply, written also on the 
5th of May, he had called on Alvanley for satisfaction 
because he had purposely insulted his father by his 
effort to have him expelled from  Brooks’s Club. 
Disraeli then published what is undoubtedly the most 
scathing attack ever made upon the Irish Tribune. It was 
in the form of a public letter, dated May 5th, 1835, and 
addressed :— 


‘* TO MR. DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. FOR DUBLIN. 


** Mr. O’Connell,’’ it began, ‘‘ although you have long 
placed yourself out of the pale of civilisation, still I am one 
who will not be insulted even by a yahoo without chastising 
it.”’ The letter thus concludes : 


I admire your scurrilous allusion to my origin. It is 
clear that the “‘hereditary bondsman”’ has already forgotten 
the clank of his fetters. I know the tactics of your Church 
—it clamours for toleration, and it labours for supremacy. 
I see that you are quite prepared to persecute. With 
regard to your taunts as to my want of success in my 
election contests, permit me to remind you that I had 
nothing to appeal to but the good sense of the people. No 
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threatening skeletons canvassed for me. A death’s-head 
and cross-bones were not blazoned on my banners. My 
pecuniary resources, too, were limited. I am not one of 
those public beggars that we see swarming with their 
obtrusive boxes in the chapels of your creed, nor am I in 
possession of a princely revenue arising from a starving 
race of fanatical slaves. Nevertheless, I have a deep con- 
viction that the hour is at hand when I shall be more success- 
ful, and take my place in that proud assembly of which Mr. 
O’Connell avows his wish to be no longer a member. I expect 
to be a representative of the people before the Repeal 
of the Union. We shall meet at Philippi; and rest assured 
that, confident in a good cause, and in some energies which 
have been not altogether unimproved, I will seize the first 
opportunity of inflicting upon you a castigation which will 
make you at the same time remember and repent the insults 
that you have lavished upon,—BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


The next day, May 6th, Disraeli sent another communica- 
tion to Morgan O’Connell. He said he understood that 
Morgan, while not considering himself responsible for any 
insults offered by his father, felt bound to resent the insults 
which his father might receive. ‘* Now, sir,’’ Disraeli 
continued, ‘‘it is my hope that I have insulted him; 
assuredly it was my intention to doso. I wished to express 
the utter scorn in which I hold his character, and the disgust 
with which his conduct inspires me. If I failed in convey- 
ing this expression of my feelings to him, let me more 
successfully express them now to you. I shall take every 
opportunity of holding your father’s name up to public 
contempt, and I fervently pray that you, or someone of his 
blood, may attempt to avenge the unextinguishable hatred 
with which I shall pursue his existence.’? But Morgan 
O’Connell very properly refused to have the quarrel thrust 
upon him. He replied in a brief note that the tenour of 
the communication made it impossible for him to hold any 
correspondence with its author. 

During the parliamentary recess of that year, 1835, 
O’Connell, accompanied by his son, Morgan, set forth on a 
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tour of agitation against the House of Lords through 
England and Scotland. The Lords had rejected the Bill of 
the Government for the settlement of the Irish Tithe 
difficulty, and O’Connell hoped to arouse against them the 
democratic feelings of the North. At Manchester his recep- 
tion was most enthusiastic. ‘*I never was so well received 
even in Ireland,’’ he wrote to Fitzpatrick on September 
llth. ‘* I am beginning to think,’’ he added, showing how 
sanguine was his temperament, ‘‘I shall be Cabinet Minister 
next Session, with the rule of matters in Ireland officially 
committed to me.’? On his way to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where he was next entertained, he wrote to his wife : 


In all the towns, as I came along, the’people turned out 
to see me and to shout for me. The Dean of York, who is 
married to a sister of Peel, introduced himself to me, and 
asked me to dine with him. It was very civil, at all events. 
I am, thank God, in excellent health, taking the best pos- 
sible care of myself, and it is not possible to do otherwisev , 
Morgan is so vigilant and attentive. The morning air is a 
little sharp, so I have put on my worsted stockings, and 
find myself more comfortable for it. Darling, how I long 
to hear from you and all my children! I long to see sweet 
sonny again and his buttercup of a sister. 


Pushing on to Edinburgh, he delivered a telling attack 
on the House of Lords at an enormous meeting on Calton 
Hill, and in the evening he was entertained at a banquet 
at which 1,500 persons were present. The Caledonian 
Mercury thus describes his personal appearance during his 
triumphal progress through the city : *‘ He was dressed in 
a green surtout, vest, and pantaloons, with a green travel- 
ling cap, encircled by a gold band, and seemed in excellent 
health and spirits. The people crowded round his carriage 
in their eagerness to get a near view of him, and he replied 
to their salutations with the greatest affability and good 
humour. On the whole, he certainly is a remarkable looking 
man. His countenance is striking and expressive, full of 
animation and intelligence, and when he smiles, extremely 
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pleasing, changing with much facility into an expression of 
archness and Irish humour.’’ At Glasgow, Greenock, and 
Paisley he was also welcomed by immense popular demon- 
strations. ‘* The papers,’’ writes Greville in his Memoirs, 
** are full of nothing but O’Connell’s progress in Scotland, 
where he is received with unbounded enthusiasm by 
enormous crowds.”? The leading London journals—the 
Times and the Morning Chronicle—reported all his speeches 
fully, and in the first person. These speeches were 
marked by invective and vituperation of the leading 
Tory statesmen. Wellington is ‘‘a stunted corporal.’’ 
and ‘‘the chance Victor of Waterloo.’”? Lyndhurst 
is a ‘*‘lying miscreant’’ and ‘‘a contumelious cur.’’ 
Sir Henry Hardinge is ‘* a one-armed ruffian.’? Peel is 
** spinning-jenny Peel’’; ‘‘ his smile is like the glint of the 
plate on the lid of a coffin,”’ “ the greatest humbugger of 
the age, and as full of cant as any canter who ever canted 
in this canting world.’’ At Glasgow the Lords were thus 
described : ‘* They are the soaped pigs of Society’? (roars 
of laughter), ‘* the real swinish multitude, as obstinate and 
as ignorant and as brutish as their prototypes’’ (great 
laughter and cheering). 

In a letter written by O’Connell to FitzPatrick during 
this ‘* Mission to the people of England and Scotland,’’ as 
he called his campaign, there is a pathetic sentence. ‘* It 
is only now that the people of England are beginning to 
understand me,’’ he says. ‘‘I am growing exceedingly 
popular, and I am availing myself of my popularity to go 
about preaching the wrongs, the sufferings, and the remedies 
of Ireland.’’ But the English, in the mass, never did and 
never could understand O’Connell. At this period he made 
a sincere attempt, in his own way, to disarm the prejudices 
of the English people—prejudices principally due to their 
ill-founded and ignorant notions of the Catholic religion and 
the Irish character—and to enlist their sympathies on behalf 
of Ireland. If they had been able to understand him, there 
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was much in him that would have commanded their 
respect—his tolerance in religious matters, the broadness 
and liberality of his views on political questions, his attach- 
ment to the British Constitution, his admiration of the 
English qualities to which he frequently gave honest 
expression—but he could never repress himself; and the 
occasional vulgarity and violence of his language, the 
scurrility of his attacks on political opponents, and the lack 
of dignity he often displayed made him distrusted in 
England. The people turned out in thousands to meet him 
everywhere hé appeared in England and Scotland; but 
curiosity was mainly the motive of these popular demon- 
strations, and politically ‘‘ the Mission’? had no effect 
whatever. 


The estimate of O’Connell held generally by his political 
opponents was that he was a vulgar, foul-mouthed, and 
unscrupulous apostle of sedition and social disorder, con- 
sumed with hatred of the Established Church and the British 
Constitution, and ready to overthrow both in a convulsion 
of society should the opportunity offer. To these opinions 
the Times gave free and vigorous expression. That great 
newspaper had consistently advocated Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, but had always condemned the tactics by which 
O’Connell sought to win it. The cause of Parliamentary 
Reform also had the support of the Times. To the 
Melbourne Government, however, it offered a strenuous 
opposition, chiefly because it was retained in office by 
O’Connell. ‘‘We have declared war,’’ the Times said, 
** against one whose principles are held in abhorrence, as 
those of the worst being in human form that ever disgraced 
the floor of an English Senate.’’ So began a contest of 
abuse between O’Connell and the Times, which raged for 
years. The antagonists were well matched. ‘* The big 
beggarman,”’ ‘‘the loquacious mendicant,”’ cried the Times ; 
** the tawdry female who, with rouged cheeks and in faded 
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silks, takes the air in the Strand by gaslight!’’ bellowed 
O’Connell. ‘* The turbulent blackguardism of this Irish 
mendicant,’’ ‘* that unredeemed and unredeemable scoun- 
drel,’? shouted the Times. ‘* Don’t mind what the Times 
says,’? O'Connell retorted. ‘* Sure it’s like a misplaced 
milestone—it cannot by any possibility tell the truth.’’? The 
Times also brought the battery of vituperative rhyme to 
bear upon O’Connell. Its issue of the 26th of November 
1835, contains the following terrible lines :— 


THE WHIG MISSIONARY OF 18385. 


Scum condensed of Irish bog ! 

Ruffian, coward, demagogue ! 
Boundless liar, base detractor ! 

Nurse of murders, treason’s factor ! 

Of Pope and priest the crouching slave, 
While thy lips of freedom rave. 

Of England’s fame the viprous hater, 
Yet wanting courage for a traitor. 
Ireland’s peasants feed thy purse, 

Still thou art her bane and curse. 

Tho’ thou liv’st, an empire’s scorn, 
Lift on high thy brazen horn. 

Every dog shall have his day, 

This is thine of brutish sway. 

Mounted on a Premier’s back, 

Lash the Ministerial pack ; 

At thy nod they hold their places, 
Crack their sinews, grind their faces. 
Tho’ thy hand had stabbed their mother, 
They would fawn and call thee brother. 
By their leave pursue thy calling, 

Rend thy patriot lungs with bawling; 
Spout thy filth, effuse thy slime, 
Slander is in thee no crime. 

Safe from challenge, safe from law, 
What can curb thy callous jaw? 

Who would sue a convict liar? 

On a poltroon who would fire? 

Thou may’st walk in open light, 

Few will kick thee, none can fight, 
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Then grant the monster leave to roam, 
Let him slaver out his foam; 

Only give him length of string, 

He’ll contrive himself to swing. 


The friends of O’Connell in the Ministry made still another 
attempt to induce him to accept a post as a reward for his 
staunch support. The Chief Baron of the Court of Exche- 
quer became vacant in 1888. He was asked if he would 
accept it; but he declined, as cases arising out of the refusal 
to pay tithe were tried in that particular court. ‘‘ I fear 
my desire to do justice to my political opponents might,’’ 
said he *‘ have made me unjust to my friends.’”? It was 
then intimated to him by the Viceroy, Lord Mulgrave, that 
Sir Michael O’Loghlen was most willing to become Chief 
Baron if O’Connell would agree to succeed him as Master 
of the Rolls. But even this arrangement O’Connell 
refused. ‘* My heart is sad at the sacrifice I now 
make,’’ he remarked to one friend. To another he said: 
** Ireland could not spare me now, but if she could, I don’t 
at all deny that the office would have great attraction for 
me. Let me see, now, there would not be more than about 
eighty days’ duty in the year. I would take a country 
house near Dublin, and walk into town; and during the 
interval of judicial labour I’d go to Darrynane. I should 
be idle in the early part of April, just when the jack-hares 
leave splendid trails upon the mountains. In fact, I should 
enjoy the office exceedingly on every account if I could but 
accept it consistently with the interests of Ireland—but I 
eannot.”’ 

So in the autumn recess of 1838 O'Connell returned to 
Ireland with hopes disappointed and ambition baulked. 
The appeal of 1839 on behalf of O’Connell’s annual tribute 
—which in 1834, on the eve of the Melbourne Administra- 
tion, amounted to £18,000—met with but a half-hearted 
response. To make matters worse, O’Connell was at the 
time worried almost to death by the pressure of monetary 
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difficulties. The consequent strain upon his mind and nerves 
was simply intolerable. Its effect was, not unnaturally, to 
make him exaggerate the difficulties of his position. He 
wrote on August 7th, 1839, from London to the manager of 
the tribute, FitzPatrick :— 


I am, I confess, very unhappy. I look upon myself in 
danger of ruin. The country is plainly tired out of my 
claims. I am indeed unhappy. I will write to you again 
cn the painful, painful subject to-morrow. If I had 
thought of it sooner I should have begged of you to come 
here and talk to me—the trip now is nothing—but it is too 
late. I do not believe I will long survive the blow I 
apprehend from the desertion of me by the country at 
large. It weighs upon my heart, and interferes with my 
health. All this is in the most strict secrecy. At my 
time of life mental agony is poisonous. 


Only one day later he again writes to FitzPatrick that he 
is thinking of retiring to a monastery, being a widower, his 
wife having died in 1836. 


My own prospects appear to me to be daily darker and 
more dark. It does mortify me, but it does not surprise 
me to find that I have exhausted the bounty of the Irish 
people. God help me! What shall I do? I think of 
giving up my income, save an annuity of a small sum to 
myself and my two sons, and going, if I am received, to 
Clongowes, and to spend the rest of my life there. I want 
a period of retreat to think of nothing but eternity. I sigh 
when I look at the present agitated aspect of affairs, foreign 
and domestic, and vainly think that if Ireland thought fit 
to support me, I might still be useful; but it is plain I have 
Worn out my claim on the people. You are aware that 
Connaught is, of course, estranged from me. I am, I 
believe, on the verge of illness—the illness of despondency ; 
but it is clear I have no one to blame but myself. I hope 
against hope—that is, there is a lurking expectation about 
me of relief, which my more sober judgment tells me cannot 
come. Sometimes my hand shakes as I write, but of this 
querulousness there is more than enough. 


On the 24th of the same month he again writes on the 
same painful subject : 
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I fear that my want of more prominent or glaring success 
has weakened the tie of affection Ireland has cherished for 
me. If so, I have no reason to complain. It is only 
astonishing how long practical popularity has attended me. 
It has placed me in a situation in which enormous expense 
was, and is, inevitable; and that many should desert me 
now would be to be deplored by myself and my friends, but 
would not be wondered at. These thoughts inspire me with 
melancholy occasionally, and the more so as I feel there is 
not anyone at present to take my place. Conceal nothing 
from me. I had hoped, and still hope, to make the Irish 
people independent in their own Legislature. I see many 
occasions Ireland has for a faithful and fearless advocate, 
but does the country agree with me in these opinions? If 
so, something must be done to enable me to continue my 
services. Nor in any event shall I complain. Indeed, I 
ought not. You see, I think on paper when I write to 
you, and I know how safe I am in thinking in words in 
your company. I have, I own, a feeling of degradation 
upon me when I write of these things; but you will stand 
between me and dishonour, if there be any. At all events, 
may God’s holy will be done! 


O’Connell did not expect social attentions from the Whigs 
in London. He had the most modest opinion of what was 
due in that respect. We get an interesting glimpse of him 
at this time in Guizot’s Embassy to the Court of St. James 
in 1840. That eminent French politician and author 
writes : *‘ I felt surprised at never meeting in this Whig 
circle a man with whom the party had long been connected, 
and whose support was indispensable to them—the cele- 
brated Irishman, Daniel O’Connell. I expressed this one 
day to Mrs. Hanley, now Lady Stanley of Alderly, daughter 
to Lord Dillon, an estimable lady with whom I had become 
acquainted through family associations, and whose husband 
was at that time whipper-in for the Whigs in the House of 
Commons, which office consisted in rallying the members 
of the party on all important occasions, and in superintend- 
ing their presence. Mrs. Hanley was herself an active 
partisan in the Government interest. Lord Palmerston 
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called her the ‘ head of our staff.’ ‘ Do you wish to know 
Mr. O'Connell?’ she said to me. ‘ Yes, certainly.’ ‘ Well, 
I will arrange that.’ Accordingly, she invited me to meet 
him at dinner on the 4th of April with five or six persons 
only, amongst whom were Lord John Russell and Lord 
Duncannon.’’ Guizot states that a fit of modesty seized 
O’Connell on hearing there was to be a reception after 
dinner, at which some political Church notabilities were 
expected, and that he wished to take his departure on rising 
from the dinner-table. ‘‘ ‘ You have company,’ said he to 
Mr. Hanley. ‘ Yes, but pray remain. We expect you to 
do so.” ‘No, no; I must go.’ ‘ Stay, I entreat you.’ 
He stayed,’’ says Guizot, ‘* with visible satisfaction, not 
unmingled with pride.”” What happened at the reception 
is thus described by the French ambassador : 


** Then that is Mr. O’Connell,’’ said Lady William Russell 
to me, who probably had never seen him before. ‘* Yes,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘ and I am come from Paris to tell you so.” 
** You thought, perhaps, that we passed our lives with 
him?’’ ‘** No, I see evidently that you do not.’’ All 
appeared glad of the cpportunity to make themselves 
agreeable to him, and he seemed equally inclined to profit 
by it. ‘He spoke much. He detailed the progress of 
temperance in Ireland; the drunkards were disappearing by 
thousands, the tastes for regular habits and more refined 
manners advanced in proportion as inebriety receded. No 
one expressed the slightest doubt. I asked him whether 
this was.a mere puff of pupular humour, or a lasting reform. 
He replied gravely, ‘‘ It will last; we are a persevering 
race, as all are who have suffered much.’’ He took 
pleasure in addressing himself to me in calling me to witness 
the improved fortune of his country and his personal 
truimph. I retired towards midnight, and was the first to 
go, leaving O’Connell surrounded by four Cabinet Ministers 
and five or six ladies of rank, who listened to him with a 
mixture, somewhat comic, of curiosity and pride, of 
deference and disdain. 


O’Connell became one of the most eloquent and effective 
orators and ready and astute debaters in the House of 
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Commons, as men of varied minds, like Jeffrey, Peel, Lytton, 
Disraeli, Roebuck, Cobden, Bright, and Gladstone have 
testified. But apart from his rhetorical powers, O’ Connell 
was a unique personality. No one like him had ever 
appeared at Westminster before; and probably no one like 
him will ever be seen there again. He stands out so boldly 
in the contemporary records of his time that it is easy to 
picture him. ‘*‘ The Member for all Ireland,’’ as William 
Cobbett aptly styled him, he swaggered, rather than walked, 
into the House of Commons, his big, burly form wrapped 
in an ample, flowing cloak. His massive head being 
uncovered, it was seen that he wore a dark-brown wig. 
To the large, round face, strong rather than handsome, and 
ruddy with health, the laughing blue eyes, and the smile 
ever playing about the mobile, sensitive mouth, imparted a 
good-humoured expression, broadened almost into the comic 
by the small and rather tilted nose. As he advanced up 
the floor to his seat—behind the front bench, on the Minis- 
terial side if the Whigs were in office, or on the opposition 
side if the Tories were in power—he smilingly nodded right 
and left to friends. Gaining his seat, he divested himself 
of his cloak, which he placed on the bench behind him, 
and put on, with a rakish cock, his tall hat, remarkable 
for its wide brim. Behind him sat his ‘‘ tail’’—the Irish 
Repealers, mostly rustic-looking gentlemen. As the evening 
advanced he might be seen sucking oranges for refreshment 
—a spectacle which would rudely shock the decorum and 
propriety of the House of Commons of our time; chatting 
with Cobbett or Joseph Hume, or interjecting embarrassing 
remarks into a speech by Sir Robert Peel. But generally 
he sat cross-legged, his three sons (Maurice, Morgan, and 
John) around him, affectionately holding the hand of one 
or other of the young men—for he was most affectionate as 
a father—only dropping it, perhaps, to rise, a man trans- 
formed by fury, to open the flaming battery of his scorn, 
invective, and vituperation upon some member who had 
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assailed his cause, his religion, or his people. He rollicked 
through an Irish debate in the House of Commons like the 
traditional Irishman with a shillelagh at Donnybrook Fair, 
having a crack at a head when the occasion offered—but 
with this difference, that O’Connell discriminated; he hit 
the heads of enemies only. 

O’Connell was best at stirring the feelings, and arousing 
the passions. His speeches were generally punctuated by 
cheers and laughter, and angry cries of disputation. He 
was also a master of tears. Charles Dickens used to relate 
that while he was a reporter in the House of Commons it 
fell to him to take notes of a speech by O’Connell on the 
tithe riots in Ireland; but he was compelled to lay down 
his pencil, so moved was he by the heartrending pathos of 
the orator’s descriptions of a widow seeking her only son 
among the peasants who had been killed by the military, 
and of a young girl shot, on a similar occasion, while leading 
her blind grandfather along a country lane. Accustomed 
as O’Connell had been for many years to full first-person 
reports in Ireland, he was mortified on finding that the 
London newspapers gave only summarised reports in the 
third person of his speeches in the House of Commons. At 
that time the facilities afforded for the reporting of the 
proceedings of Parliament were most inadequate. There 
was no Press Gallery in either House. The reporters in the 
Commons had the use of the back row of seats in the 
Strangers’ Gallery, and in the Lords’ Chamber they were 
permitted to stand at the Bar. In these circumstances the 
reporters found it difficult to hear, with the inevitable result 
that speeches were often inaccurately rendered. Again, the 
House of Commons usually sat from ten to twelve hours 
each night, and the newspapers, in order to give their 
readers an idea of the entire proceedings of the sitting, were 
obliged, owing to the limited space at their disposal, to 
summarise and compress the speeches considerably. It 
seems to me, after a perusal of the leading London news- 
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papers of the period, that O’Connell was among the twelve 
best-reported members of the House of Commons—with 
respect, at least, to the space given to his speeches. To 
that, of course, a man of O’Connell’s eminence—the 
representative of at least six millions of the Irish people—was 
entitled; but he was dissatisfied with the reports, and a 
common complaint in his correspondence with friends at 
this period is, ** My speech last night was burked.’’ 

In June 1832 O’Connell wrote to the Times complaining 
that its report of his speech on the Poor Law in Ireland 
Was a travesty of what he had said. The editor, in reply, 
declared that his indignation exceeded even Mr. O’Connell’s 
at the ‘** gross misrepresentation’’ with which his reporter 
was charged. ‘* There are,’’ said he, “‘ certainly many 
points on which you and the conductors of the Times hold 
very different opinions, but this very circumstance makes 
me peculiarly and sensitively anxious that every word which 
falls from you should be reported with the most scrupulous 
precision, and I should treat any attempt to distort the 
expression of your opinions as an act of intolerable base- 
ness.”’ He added that unless Mr. Nugent, the reporter, 
was able to explain the misstatements in the report to 
O’Connell’s satisfaction, his connection with the Times 
should cease. Mr. E, Nugent, who was not only a man of 
some literary distinction, but an Irishman and a Roman 
Catholic, accordingly waited upon O’Connell. He truly 
ascribed the errors in his report to the difficulty of hearing 
in the Strangers’ Gallery. He added that it also unfor- 
tunately happened that during his walk from the House cf 
Commons to the office to write out the report, the rain, 
which was failing heavily at the time, streamed into his 
pocket containing the note-book, and obliterated some of 
the shorthand notes. ‘* Well,’’ said O’Connell good- 
humouredly, *‘ that was the most extraordinary shower of 
rain I ever heard of, for it not only washed out the speech 
I made from your note-book, but washed in another and 
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an entirely different one.’’ However, he was perfectly 
satisfied that his charge of deliberate misrepresentation 
was unfounded, and on June 22nd, in the House of 
Commons, he withdrew it, tendered his apology to the 
conductors of the Times, and laid the blame for the inac- 
curacies upon the totally inadequate accommodation for 
reporters in the House. Thus amicably terminated 
O’Connell’s first encounter with the parliamentary reporters. 
The next engagement was of a character more inflamed. 

O’Connell was still dissatisfied with the amount of space 
given him in the parliamentary reports. On the 5th July, 
1888, he wrote thus to a friend: ‘* The reporting in the 
newspapers is scandalous. I made a speech last night 
which was more cheered than any, I believe, 1 ever made. 
The report is in a few insignificant lines.’? Accordingly, 
at a Radical dinner held in London in July 1833, he made 
a characteristically vehement attack on the parliamentary 
reports of the Times and the Morning Chronicle, describing 
them as ‘‘ infamous,”’ and insinuating that they were made 
‘* designedly bad’’ by the reporters in furtherance of the 
political policy of the newspapers. The reporters turned 
upon him. In the Times of July 26, 1833, there appeared 
the following declaration, signed by its parliamentary 
staff :— 


Without any wish to prejudice the interests of the estab- 
lishment with which many of us have been long connected, 
and to which all of us are sincerely attached, we have 
deliberately resolved not to report any speech of Mr. 
O’Connell’s until he shall have retracted, as publicly as he 
made, the caluminous assertion that our reports are 
‘* designedly false.”” We are ready and willing to take 
upon ourselves personally all the consequences with which 
the House of Commons may think fit to visit this our deter- 
mination. Respect for our own characters has dictated 
this resolution, and, be the consequences to us what they 
may, we will abide by it. We beg, as an act of justice to 
us, that you will publish this our declaration. 
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The Times reporters were supported by the reporters 
of the rival newspaper, the Morning Chronicle, in this 
action, and by the conductors of these journals. 
But, as events proved, they had reckoned without the 
adroitness of O’Connell and his powers as a Member of 
Parliament. On the evening of the day this communication 
was published, O’Connell brought the subject of the reports 
to the notice of the House of Commons. Under an old rule 
of both Chambers it is a breach of privilege to report the 
proceedings of Parliament. O’Connell therefore moved that 
the proprietor and printer of the Times be commanded to 
attend at the Bar of the House for an infringement of its 
privileges. The debate lasted three or four nights. The 
Irish Repealers and the British Radicals supported his 
proposal that to ensure fulness and accuracy in the record 
of parliamentary ‘proceedings an official staff of reporters 
should be employed by the House. But members generally 
testified to the adequacy, fairness, and impartiality of the 
newspaper reports. ‘‘ I do not hesitate to say,’’ declared 
Peel, ‘‘ that in my opinion a verbal report of our speeches 
would not raise the character of this House.’? On a 
division O’Connell’s motion was lost by 153 votes to 48, 
or a majority of 105. 

O’Connell, who had spoken several times in the course 
of the debate, was not reported. ‘* Well,’’ said he, * if 
the Times does not report me, it shall not report anybody 
else; that is flat.’? Under another standing order of the 
House—which has since been repealed—it was in the power 
of any member to have the public galleries cleared by 
simply saying to the Speaker, ‘“‘I spy strangers.’’ So 
O’Connell, immediately the result of the division was 
announced, rose, and called the Speaker’s attention to the 
fact that there were strangers present. The galleries were 
instantly cleared, and no report appeared in the newspapers 
next day of the subsequent proceedings in the House. 

This occurred on the 29th July. The reporters now saw 
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that they had made a tactical mistake. O’Connell was 
determined that night after night he would have them 
excluded from the House until they removed the ban under 
which they had placed him, and they wisely took advantage 
of their vindication by the division to retreat from their 
untenable position. In the Times of the 80th July the 
following fulmination appeared :— 


The reporters of the Times have heard with pride and 
with satisfaction the testimony that has been borne by 
almost all that is eminent, almost all that is respectable, 
in the House of Commons to the accuracy and fidelity of 
their reports of the proceedings of that honourable House. 
They have witnessed, moreover, what they never doubted 
they should experience—the utter absence of all sympathy 
on the part of the House with the querulous calumnies 
which their foul-mouthed pot-house slanderer delivered at 
the Eyre Arms; and as the reporters cannot conceal from 
themselves that the vote of the House of Commons last 
night was a full and a crowning vindication of their honour, 
their integrity, and their competence, they hasten with 
pleasure to declare that it is impossible for them not to feel 
that they should be wanting in respect to themselves, and 
that they should prove that they were not worthy the high 
opinion which the great body of England’s representatives 
have so handsomely and so signally pronounced in their 
favour, if they did not admit and acknowledge, without 
hesitation or reserve, that so distinguished, so unimpeach- 
able, and so flattering a testimony from that high and 
honourable assembly is 1 most ample satisfaction for the 
wrong inflicted by the great almsman at the dinner of the 
Cartwright Club, where he presided as chairman. 


The reporters add that their feelings of contempt for 
O’Connell would no longer induce them to embarrass or 
inconvenience the proceedings of the high-minded and 
independent body of gentlemen who constituted the House 
of Commons, and they thus conclude : 


The reporters therefore beg leave to state, publicly and 
explicitly, that they will this day return to their duty as 
usual; and that, out of respect to the House of Commons, 
and to prevent inconvenience to the public, they will for 
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the future deal with Mr. O’Connell as with other Members 
of the House, no better and no worse, though they cannot 
help feeling the bitterest scorn and contempt for the malig- 
nant and malicious falsehood by which they were provoked, 
but which, on reflection they are inclined to believe they 
almost degraded themselves by noticing. 


A speech made by O’Connell in the House that very 
evening was reported at considerable length in the London 
papers. ‘‘I have conquered the tyranny of the Press,” 
he wrote exultingly to his friend, FitzPatrick of Dublin. 
‘*T am the only person to whom the scoundrel reporters 
ever struck. They have done it, to be sure, in congenial 
Billingsgate ; but the thing is done.”’ : 

O’Connell’s mocking, impudent, scornful, vitriolic 
tongue, often brought him into conflict with the House of 
Commons. On the 21st February, 1888, he was entertained 
to dinner by the Radicals of London. The chairman 
(General Sir de Lacy Evans) declared that O’Connell ** was 
the object of the attention of the whole Empire, and the 
admiration of the best and most enlightened men, not only 
of England, but of the world.’? O’Connell, in reply, said he 
believed this compliment had been paid him because of 
** the great principle on which he had always acted—that 
of avoiding the prosecution of political advantage by force, 
violence, or fraud,’’ and he went on to protest, with his 
customary strength of expression, that the Tory members 
of the Election Committees appointed by the House to try 
election petitions, had stooped to ‘* foul perjury,’ in order 
to serve party interests. The attention of the House was 
called to the speech by Lord Maidstone, and on his motion 
a resolution was carried, after a prolonged and angry 
debate, declaring that O’Connell had cast ‘‘a false and 
scandalous imputation on the honour and conduct of the 
members of the House,’’ for which the Speaker was directed 
to reprimand him. Accordingly, on the 28th February, a 
curious scene was witnessed in the House. O’Connell had 
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to stand up in his place in the crowded Chamber while the 
Speaker, James Abercromby, solemnly pointed out to him 
the heinousness of his language. ‘* It now only remains,”’ 
said the Speaker, in conclusion, ‘‘ that in obedience to the 
commands of the House I should reprimand you, as I now 
accordingly do.’’ The reproof, however, made no impres- 
sion upon O’Connell. ‘* I express no regret,’ said he, ‘** I 
retract nothing ; I repent nothing.”’ 


Disraeli wrote his sister the following graphic description 
of this unique scene :— 


Yesterday O’Connell received his reprimand in one of the 
most crowded Houses I remember. He entered about 4.30, 
during the transaction of private business, with his usual 
air of bustle and indifference; but it was very obvious that 
his demeanour was affected, as he was so restless that he did 
not keep in his place for two minutes together. At five 
o’clock the business commenced. The Speaker inquired 
whether Mr. O’Connell was in attendance, upon which 
O’Connell answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir,’? but did not rise. The 
Speaker, who wore his three-cornered hat, then said, ‘* Sir, 
you must stand up.”’ This rather dashed Dan, who began 
to feel uneasy, as was very evident, standing like a culprit 
before several hundred individuals sitting. After all, it is a 
moral pillory, and I am much mistaken whether Dan did not 
suffer acutely. The reprimand, considering the politics and 
physical and intellectual qualities of the reprimanded, was 
not ineffective. Dan stood like a penitent for a few minutes, 
then affected to look at some papers, but almost as quickly 
resumed his attention to the Chair, as if he feared the House 
would notice his indifference; then he dropped the paper, 
then he took it up, then listened again, then took out his 
spectacles, wiped them, and did not put them on. At last 
it was finished, when he rose and made a very ruffianly 
acknowledgment; and here the Speaker quite failed, as he 
ought not to have permitted it. 


The truth of the charge which O’Connell brought against 
the Election Committees was generally admitted. It was a 
matter of notoriety that the Whig, as well as the Tory, 
members of these commitees, though sworn to act impar- 
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tially as judges, and decided the issue according to the 
evidence, voted as partisans. O’Connell and many of his 
followers, against whose elections vexatious petitions were 
invariably lodged, had suffered from the decisions of these 
committees, and so incensed was O’Connell against them 
that he was prepared to go to Newgate rather than retract 
his accusations. In fact, he quite expected to be committed 
to prison by the wrathful majority, led by the young Tories. 
Why that was not done is perhaps explained by the continu- 
ation of Disraeli’s letter to his sister :— 


Just as O’Connell sat down, there appearing a great desire 
to renew the fight among our youth and Castlereagh on his 
legs, a stupid deputation from the London Election Com- 
mittee appeared, through an error, at the Bar, and robbed 
O’Connell of the cheers of his followers, and occasioned a 
dull, technical debate of half an hour. At the end of this 
time, by the interference of our leaders, our valour had 
evaporated ; and this was the end of an incident which has 
shaken the Government to its centre. 


The last wild scene in which O’Connell was the central 
figure occurred on December 15th, 1838. The matter under 
consideration was the scheme of the Melbourne Govern- 
ment, introduced by Lord John Russell, for the abolition 
of tithes in Ireland. Here is an extract from O’Connell’s 
speech in support of the measure :— 


The real great question is: How shall Ireland be 
governed? Shall she be governed by a section? (Ironical 
shouts of ** Hear, hear,”’ from the Tory Opposition). Oh, 
I thank you for that cheer. (Renewed shouts). Yes, shout 
as you will. (Hear hear, hear). I care not for those 
shrieks of an insolent and despicable domination. (Con- 
tinued uproar, during which Mr. O’Connell, with uplifted 
fist and great violence of manner, uttered several sentences 
which were not audible in the gallery. The Speaker was 
at last obliged to interfere and call the House to order). 
Oh, Sir, let them shout. °’Tis a senseless yell. (Renewed 
uproar). It speaks the base spirit of party. (Continued 
uproar, which prevented the hon. and learned member 
from being more than partially heard). You may shout 
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at me as you please. I speak the voice of seven millions. 
These millions in Ireland will hear your shrieks. (Uproar 
and laughter). Yes, you may want us again. (Roars of 
laughter). What would Waterloo have been without us? 
(Renewed Opposition laughter and Ministerial cheers). 


O’Connell was a hard-working member of Parliament. 
** From twelve to four o’clock every day I was in regular 
attendance at the committees,’’ he told a friend. ‘‘ Going 
home I took a hearty dinner, and proceeded to the House, 
and continued in it until twelve or one. I was never absent. 
By the time I got to bed it was generally two. Then a man 
at my time of life generally requires some sleep, although I 
was never fond of it; and so it was generally nine o’clock 
when I was ready for breakfast. At ten I read a small 
portion of the letters I received. From ten to twelve, 
heaven help me! I don’t exaggerate when I say I generally 
got two hundred letters a day. There never was a man so 
besieged by persons looking fur places. No one asked me, 
to be sure, to get him a bishopric, although I have been 
asked for places in the Established Church. There is not 
an office from Lord High Admiral down to scavenger that 
I have not been asked for. Heaven help the applicants, 
for it is but little I can do for them. The Government have 
been so repeatedly accused of being under my influence, 
that it has caused a reaction against me, and I believe there 
is not a man who votes with them who gets less from them 
than I.”? However, letters applying for all sorts of posts 
under the Government poured in upon him from all parts 
of Ireland. ‘‘ Great Liberator and Father of your Country,’’ 
was the common salutation in these communications. But 
this awe and reverence in which he was held by his country- 
men was carried to its extreme point by the rustic who 
began a letter to him, ‘* Awful Sir’’ ! 


(D 727) S 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE REPEAL AGITATION. 


Earty in 1840, O’Connell, seeing that the days of the 
Melbourne Administration were numbered, and that the 
return of the Tories to power at the ensuing General Elec- 
tion was certain, decided to unfurl the standard of Repeal 
once more. The inauguration of the new movement was 
discouraging. Like all leaders of the people, O’Connell 
experienced the ebb and flow of popular favour and 
enthusiasm. It took place on April 15th, 1840, at the Corn 
Exchange, Burgh Quay, Dublin. The chair was occupied 
by John ONeill, of FitzWilliam Square, a Protestant 
merchant of wealth and position, who had been in his youth 
a Volunteer of 1782. But there was not a hundred persons 
present, and of these only fifteen gave in their names as 
members. It was called the ‘*‘ National Association of 
Ireland for full and prompt Justice and Repeal.’’ Thomas 
Matthew Ray, a young clerk, was appointed secretary. Its 
principles were thus set out : 


(1) Most dutiful and ever inviolate loyalty to our most 
gracious and ever beloved Sovereign Queen Victoria and 
her heirs and successors for ever. 

(2) The total disclaimer of, and the total absence from, 
all physical force, violence, or breach of the law; or, in 
short, any violation of the laws of man or the ordinances 
of the Eternal God, whose holy name be ever blessed. 

(3) The only means to be used are those of peaceable, 
legal and constitutional combination of all classes, sects, 
and persuasions of her Majesty’s loyal subjects, and by the 
power of public opinion concentrated upon most salutary 
and always legal means and objects. 

(4) The basis of the Association to be principally found in 
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the perpetual exclusion of all sectarian differences and 
dissensions, and in the assertion of perfect equality in the 
eye of the law, for Christians of all professions, and in the 
principle of perfect freedom of conscience, to the total 
exclusion of the political ascendancy of any sect, party, or 
persuasion whatever. 


O’Connell was not disheartened by the array of empty 
benches at the meeting. He recalled the depressing com- 
mencement of the Catholic Association—the scanty and 
spiritless group who met in Coyne’s back parlour in Capel 
street—and its glorious triumph. The apathy of the public 
was ascribed to the belief that the demand for Repeal 
would be again abandoned by O’Connell. ‘‘ As soon 
as the people begin to find out that I am thoroughly in 
earnest, they will come flocking into the Association,’’ he 
said to his private secretary, O’Neill Daunt, as they walked 
home from the meeting. ‘‘ My struggle has begun,’ he 
wrote on May 25th, ‘‘ and I will terminate it only in death 
‘or Repeal.”’ 

At the opening of year 1841 ‘*‘ The National Association 
of Ireland’? changed its name to “‘ The Loyal National 
Repeal Association.’? It held weekly meetings at the Corn 
Exchange. In its rules the model of the Catholic Association 
was followed. To avoid the penalties of the Convention 
Act of 1793, against popular assemblies of an elective 
character, any representative element in the organisation 
was disclaimed. The members were divided into three 
classes—volunteers paying a life subscription of £10, mem- 
bers paying £1 a year, and associates 1s. a year. It was 
associates—men, women, and children—that O’Connell 
especially desired to see enrolled. ‘* All I ask from them,” 
he used to, say, as in the days of the Catholic Association, 
‘is that they should pay individually a farthing a week, a 
a penny a month, a shilling a year, with four weeks thrown 
in for nothing.’’ Repeal wardens were appointed—four in 
urban and two in rural parishes—who collected “ the rent,”’ 
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attended to the registration of voters, and encouraged the 
purchase of Irish produce and Irish manufactures. The 
wardens were controlled by county inspectors, who were, 
in turn answerable to provincial inspectors. 

O’Connell had no lieutenants of conspicuous ability to 
assist him in this new and tremendous enterprise of repealing 
the Union upon which he was now embarked at the age of 
sixty-six. The young barristers who supported him in the 
final stages of the movement for Catholic Emancipation were 
judges, or held other Government positions. There was 
only one survivor from those days, the eccentric Tom Steele, 
who worshipped ‘‘ the Liberator and Father of his Country,”’ 
and ‘‘ the lay Pontiff of Catholicity,’’ as.a god, and was 
loved by O’Connell as a brother. Steele, his tall, muscular 
form arrayed in a semi-military dress—peaked cap, blue 
coat with gilt buttons, white duck trousers, and Wellington 
boots—accompanied O’Connell everywhere. He was ‘‘Head 
Pacificator of Ireland,’? appointed by O’Connell, as Steele 
himself said, ‘fin the stupendous working of his awful spirit.”” 
** If all the diadems of Europe should be blended in one 
Imperial tiara,’’ he also declared, ‘* I would rather remain 
O’Connell’s Head Pacificator than be the wearer of it.’’ 
Sir James O’Connell was once asked why his brother 
appointed ‘‘such a damned fool as Tom Steele ‘Head Pacifi- 
cator.’’’ ‘‘Sure,’’ he replied, ‘*no one but a damn fool could 
be got to take it.”’ But for all that the Head Pacificator was 
often a useful functionary. He was more potent than the 
police in putting down agrarian crime. He would travel 
down to the disturbed district in a coach heavily draped in 
crape, ‘*‘ to show the assassins,’’ as he said, ** that their 
frightful crimes had put the Repeal into mourning,’’ and 
by his vehement and rhapsodical exhortations, turn the 
people from their evil ways. At a Repeal meeting in Tralee 
during the winter of 1840, an old man, fantastically attired 
as an ancient bard, strummed on a harp with fingers blue 
with cold. Mrs, French, O’Connell’s daughter, touched to 
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pity by the cold and miserable appearance of the harpist, 
appealed to Steele to do something for him. ‘* Make your 
mind easy about him, daughter of Ireland’s Liberator,”’ 
Steele replied, ‘‘ 1 have taken care of the bard.’’ He was 
asked subsequently what he had done for the old man. ‘I 
have made him immortal,’’ he replied, ‘‘ by virtue of my 
office as Head Pacificator of Ireland. I have constituted 
him O’Connell’s chief musician.’’ ‘‘ Oh, run off, Tom,”’ 
said O’Connell, taking some money from his pocket, ‘* and 
give the poor bard a crown.’’ 

Before the Melbourne Ministry fell, they succeeded in 
passing a meagre measure of Irish municipal reform, provid- 
ing for the popular election, to some extent, the municipal- 
ities of the ten largest towns in Ireland, the franchise being 
conferred on occupiers of £10 rateable value. The other 
corporations, fifty-eight in number, were deprived of their 
charters, and the control of the local affairs of these towns 
were vested in commissioners. During the forty-seven 
years that Catholics had been eligible for membership of 
the Dublin Corporation under the Relief Act of 1793, not a 
single alderman or councillor of that persuasion had been 
elected. The first election under the new Act completely 
transformed the Corporation of Dublin—forty-seven of its 
members were Repealers and Whigs, and thirteen were 
Tories. But its most sensational consequence was the 
election of Daniel O’ Connell as Lord Mayor, the first Catholic 
to occupy the position since the Revolution of 1688. The 
election took place on November 1, 1841, in the Assembly 
Rooms, William Street. Crowds surged in the street out- 
side, eagerly and somewhat doubtingly awaiting the 
announcement of the news that O’Connell was Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. ‘I pledge myself to this,’? O’Connell was 
declaring inside, ‘‘that in my capacity as Lord Mayor, no 
one shall be able to discover from my conduct what are my 
politics, or of what shade are the politics I hold. In my 
capacity as a man, however, I am a Repealer—a Repealer 
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to my last breath, because I am thoroughly, honestly, 
conscientiously, though it may be mistakingly, convinced 
that the Repeal of the Union would be fraught with the 
richest benefits to our common country, and would be, in 
an eminent degree, calculated to advance the interests of 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. As a man 
I hold this; as a man I speak this. My conduct as Lord 
Mayor shal! not, however, be such as to give the slightest 
indication of my political bias, but shall in every instance, 
I trust, be characterised by tolerance and liberality, and 
evidence the strict impartiality and unswerving integrity of 
an honest man.’’ Then, arrayed in his crimson robe, and 
gold chain, and cocked hat, he proudly displayed himself 
at an open window of the Council Chamber looking on the 
street. A vociferous cheer went up from the delighted 
multitude. ‘* Boys, do you know me now?”’ he jocularly 
inquired. ‘* Shure, aren’t ye our own darlin’ Liberator !’’ 
roared the crowd. ‘‘ Does this hat become me?’’ he asked, 
with a cock of his head. A shout and a laugh that made 
William Street ring was the answer. ‘* Maybe it doesn’t ! 
Shure, you’re the finest Lord Mayor we ever saw!’’ 
exclaimed the people. He was triumphantly escorted home 
to Merrion Square in all his regalia. ‘‘ Let them tell me, 
if they dare, after to-day that 1 won’t carry the Repeal of 
the Union !’’ he cried from the balcony, amid tremendous 
cheers. ‘* Yes, I shall yet address the Speaker of the Irish 
Parliament in College Green.’’ 

** Daniel O’Connell, Lord Mayor of Dublin!’ This line 
of breathless amazement appeared in several issues of the 
Pilot. Was it possible that the Corporation, the old strong- 
hold of Orange Ascendancy, was in the hands of the people, 
and that the Charter toast, ‘‘ the Glorious, Pious, and 
Immortal Memory,’’ with its rounds of tumultuous 
Kentish fire, was no more to be heard in the Mansion 
House? The people went wild with joy on seeing ‘ the 
Liberator” in the robes of the Lord Mayor, riding 
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in the emblazoned civic coach, with footmen in green 
uniform. Crowds of wild and ragged followers accom- 
panied him through the streets, crying ‘‘ Hats off!’ and 
mobbing everyone who refused to uncover. To put an end 
to this nuisance, O’Connell had to announce at a meeting 
of the Repeal Association that no one was bound to remove 
his hat in his presence in public. O’Connell, too, was 
immensely vain of his regalia. He loved to display himself 
in scarlet robes and gold chain, and cocked hat, ‘** peacock- 
ing’’ in all his gorgeous finery. It was announced that on 
New Year’s Day he intended going to Mass in state. The 
Mail warned him that the Catholic Emancipation Act 
enjoined a penalty of £100 on any Irish official attending 
Papist worship in his robes of office. On the day appointed 
O’Connell drove to the Cathedral in his State coach, accom- 
panied by many members of the Corporation—Catholic and 
Protestant—and by a vast procession of citizens. But at 
the door he laid aside his robes and his chain, saying, with a 
laugh, ‘* The Lord Mayor may be a Catholic, but his robes 
are good Protestants.’’ Callers at the Mansion House were 
so numerous that their adulation wearied even O’Connell. 
One day a gentleman was announced. ‘* Go and ask him 
his business,’’? said the Lord Mayor to the doorkeeper. 
** He says his business is to make his bow to your lordship.”’ 
** Augh! tell him,’’ said the Lord Mayor, ‘* that I am 
quite ready to accept his bow where he is—in the hall.”’ 
O’Connell attended the weekly meetings of the Repeal 
Association. ‘* His Lordship, the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor took the chair at three o’clock,’’ the Pilot 
always pompously recorded in its report of the proceedings. 
As the end of his term of office as Lord Mayor was 
approaching, he jocularly said at a meeting of the Repeal 
Association : ‘* In another fortnight I’ll have the pleasure 
of knocking down any fellow who calls me ‘ My lord.’’’ He 
negotiated an arrangement by which the mayoral chair was 
to be occupied in alternate years by a Protestant and a 
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Catholic; and this concordat between the rival creeds was 
maintained until the rise of the Land League in 1880. The 
equestrian statue of King William III in College Green*— 
an object of reverence to the Orangemen and of contumely 
to the Catholic mob—was, at the suggestion of O’Connell, 
taken under the protection of the Corporation. He had 
the figure of the king painted in bright green, picked out 
in orange—the colours of his own mayoral liveries—which, 
if they transformed the memorial into a grotesque absurdity, 
appealed for a blending of the warring elements in Irish life. 
On November Ist, 1842, O’Connell quitted office with the 
unanimous thanks of the Corporation for his impartial and 
successful administration. 


** Highteen hundred and forty-three is to be the year of 
Repeal.’? O’Connell, led away by the popular enthusiasm 
with which the demand for the restoration of the Irish 
Parliament was now being supported, rashly committed 
himself to this prediction on January 2nd, 1848. One 
cause of this notable progress of the Repeal movement was 
the founding of the Nation in the autumn of 1842. Hitherto 
O’Connell’s chief ally in the Dublin Press was the dull and 
feeble Pilot (an evening newspaper published three times 
a week, and edited by Richard Barrett), which sold about a 
thousand copies of each issue by publishing O’Connell’s 
speeches and public letters. Charles Gavan Duffy was the 
founder of the Nation. The son of a Catholic shopkeeper 
in the town of Monaghan, he had been sub-editor and 
reporter on the Morning Register of Dublin for a few years 
before he started in 1839 the Vindicator, a militant Catholic 
journal, in Protestant and Orange Belfast; and returning 
to Dublin his chief assistants in this new enterprise of the 
Nation were two young barristers, both under thirty, like 
himself—Thomas Davis, a Protestant; and John Blake 
Dillon, a Catholic. The first number of the Nation (the 


* The statue was removed in 1929. 
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price of which was sixpence) appeared on Saturday, the 
15th October, 1842. It was an instant success. 

Peel, during the debate on the Municipal Reform Bill, 
asked what good corporations would do a country so poor 
as Ireland. ‘I will tell the right honourable gentleman,”’ 
said Stephen Wolfe, an Irish Catholic lawyer (afterwards 
Chief Baron), ‘* they will go far to create and foster public 
opinion, and make it racy of the soil.’? The Nation adopted 
this saying as its motto—‘‘ To create and foster public 
opinion in Ireland, and make it racy of the soil.’’—and its 
aim could not be more pithily and happily expressed. It 
was the first to instil in the minds of the Irish people 
the sentiment of nationality—the sentiment that every 
nation has the inherent right to work out its own destiny 
untrammelled by any outside influence. The last great 
political movement in Ireland—that of the United Irishmen 
at the close of the eighteenth century—was inspired nut so 
much by this Nationalist idea, as by the Republican and 
internationalist principles of the French Revolution, which 
would first destroy kings and princes, and next, by breaking 
down all the barriers of race and creed, unite the people of 
the world into a vast Commonwealth. 

O’Connell never was a Republican, and he did not appear 
to be greatly stirred by the Nationalist spirit in a political 
sense. When asked by a friend to frank, as a Member of 
Parliament, a letter addressed, ‘‘ Aberdeen, North Britain,”’ 
he frowningly answered, ‘* I’ll frank it to Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. The country has an ancient and honourable name of 
its own, and we’ll call it by its own name, and not by any 
nicknames.’’ On another occasion, discussing the projects 
of Repeal, he cried : ‘‘ Oh, yes, yes! I want Ireland for 
the Irish, and the Irish for Ireland. We must squeeze the 
Saxon spirit out of the land.’’ Thus, indirectly, he taught 
the Irish people to regard themselves as a separate nation, 
by right of their historical antecedents, their community of 
blood, language, and religion, and if his aim—the over- 
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throw of English ascendancy in Ireland and the establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament—had been successful, it would 
have led, of course, to the development of a Gaelic national 
life in Ireland. But it seems to me that O’Connell desired 
to repeal the Union mainly for utilitarian reasons. If 
Ireland had been prosperous under the rule of England, he 
would be the last man, I*think, to disturb the relations 
between the two countries. Ireland, unhappily, suffered 
from many evils, and O’Connell, tracing them all to the 
English Government, desired to get rid of the source of his 
country’s misfortunes. ‘‘ The English,’’ said he in a speech, 
** arrived here one fine morning about six hundred years 
ago, and have disturbed the country ever since.’’ He saw 
the cure for all the distempers—political, social, religious— 
of the country in giving Ireland the control of its own local 
affairs, but under the Crown of England. 

The gifted young men of the Nation breathed a new spirit 
into Irish politics. Their ideal was an independent Ireland 
—an Ireland ruled from within, with its own green flag, its 
own army and its own navy, and, perhaps, some day its 
voice in the concert of the Great Powers. The Nation, 
evoking the poetry and romance of nationality, sought to 
make the Irish people proud of Ireland, and endeared all 
the more because of her misfortunes and sorrows. It is 
true that O’Connell also flattered the national pride. ‘* The 
finest peasantry in the world.”’ ‘‘ The bravest, most vir- 
tuous, most religious race the sun of God ever shone upon.”’ 
That was his way. The Nation pointed to the ancient 
glories of Ireland—the Ireland of saints and scholars, and 
to the modern achievements of her sons, Protestant as well 
as Catholic, of Anglo-Irish as well as of Celtic descent, in 
military, intellectual, and artistic fields. It also endeav- 
oured to revive the decaying language of ancient Ireland. 
With this object O’Connell had no sympathy, and nothing, 
perhaps, illustrates more clearly how practical was his con- 
ception of nationality. He was asked once whether the use 
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of the Irish language was diminishing among the peasantry. 
“* Yes,”? he answered, “‘ and I am sufficiently utilitarian 
not to regret its gradual abandonment.’ In fact, he was 
an internationalist at least in this—that he desired to see 
but one language spoken throughout the world. “A 
diversity of tongues is no benefit,’’ he said. ‘* It was first 
imposed on mankind as a curse at the building of Babel. It 
would be of vast advantage to mankind if all the inhabitants 
of the earth spoke the same language. Therefore, although 
the Irish tongue is connected with many recollections that 
twine around the hearts of Irishmen, yet the superior utility 
of the English tongue, as the medium of all modern 
communication, is so great that I can witness without a 
sigh the gradual disuse of the Irish.”’ For O’ Connell the past 
was dead—gone beyond recovery, he was thankful to think; 
and when he referred to it it was only to call up hideous 
memories. The young writers of the Nation were always 
looking wistfully back to the past. To them Irish history 
had its glories as well as its sorrows, and was an enthralling 
romance. 

O’Connell himself, catching the literary contagion, tried ~ 
his hand at historical writing to advance the cause. On 
February ist, 1843, he published his one book, entitled 
Memoir of Ireland: Native and Saxon—an indictment of 
English barbarities in Ireland, based on the authority of 
historians favourable to England. The work is absurdly 
rambling and disjointed. During its compilation he often 
speculated with amusing vanity upon the resentment it 
would excite among the English. ‘‘ I never hit the rascals 
right in the face until now.’’ ‘‘ How the English papers will 
abuse and vituperate me for the publication of this book !”’ 
he used to say. The volume has for its motto the well- 
known lines of Moore, so flattering to the national pride— 

On our side is virtue and Erin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt; 
and is ‘‘ Humbly ascribed to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
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the Queen of Great Britain and of Ireland.’’ It is full of 
ejaculations truly O’Connellite. ‘‘ The Irish Catholics, 
three times since the Reformation restored to power, never 
persecuted a single Protestant, blessed be the great God !’’ 
** Mark, Illustrious Lady! oh, mark! The most frequent 
spectacle was multitudes of dead—of Irish dead—dead of 
hunger !’”? ‘* There never was a people on the face of the 
earth so cruelly, so basely, so unjustly treated as the people 
of Ireland have been by the English Government !’’ 
Humour also is to be found in the book, but whether con- 
scious or unconscious it is hard to decide. He calls the 
attention of Queen Victoria to a statute passed in 1587, 
during the reign of Henry VIII, entitled ‘‘ An Act against 
marrying or fostering with, or to, Irishmen,” and thus 
comments on it : ** By this Act it was prohibited, under the 
severest penalties, to marry an Irishman; but the Legisla- 
ture was not so ungallant as to prohibit marriage with 
Irish women. That would have been inflicting the severest 
possible punishment upon themselves; and considering the 
natural antipathy that the English in those days entertained 
against everything Irish, it furnishes the strongest proof 
that the Irish women of the time afforded the same models 
of beauty and goodness for which they are celebrated at the 
present day.’’ The English Tory journals were slow to 
notice the book. O’Connell was pained. This silence on 
the part of his enemies touched him on a tender spot—his 
vanity. He tried to console himself by saying to his friends, 
** IT daresay they think it just as well not to ring the bell 
upon my book. It hits the blackguards too hard.’’ At 
last the Times denounced the book as the product of 
‘© drivelling intellectual imbecility with the most diabolical 
wickedness.’? The review immensely raised the spirits of 
O’Connell. ‘‘ I told you,’’ he cried in his glee, ‘* I never 
hit the scoundrels right in the face until now !’? 

The event which fixed the attention of England on the 
new movement was a debate on Repeal in the Dublin 
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Corporation. On Tuesday, February 28th, 1843, O’Connell, 
now an alderman, raised the question by moving that a 
petition be presented to Parliament for the Repeal of the 
Union. The public interest in the event was indicated by 
the packed council chamber in the Assembly Rooms, 
William Street, and the crowded street outside. O’Connell’s 
speech occupied four hours and ten minutes. It was a most 
masterly, and at the same time most eloquent, statement 
of the case for Repeal, packed with facts and arguments and 
statistics. The opposition was led by a man destined to 
become, thirty years later, the Nationalist leader of the 
Irish people—Isaac Butt, then a rising young junior bar- 
rister, a Protestant, and a Tory, and a professor in Dublin 
University. Butt was a man of great intellectual power, 
and eloquence, and he made a speech almost equal in merit 
to O’Cennell’s. For three days the debate lasted, and then 
the motion was carried by 41 votes to 15—a majority of 26. 

In the course of his speech O’Connell emphasised the legal 
and pacific character of the agitation; his own respect for 
order and property; his passion for political and religious 
equality. Here is one interesting extract illustrating his 
deeply religious nature : 


My disposition is from natural bias averse to deeds of 
violence; and the certain knowledge that the time cannot 
be far distant when I must render an account of my 
guardianship before my God, at the peril of an eternity of 
weal or woe, ought to rake me circumspect in all my 
actions. Soon must I leave this fleeting scene. What is 
the world, and what are the worlds’ glories, to me, that in 
order to grasp them for an instant I should imperil my 
immortal soul? Not for all the universe contains would I, 
in the struggle for what I conceive my country’s cause, 
consent to the effusion of a single drop of human blood, 
except my own. Any other man’s blood I dare not spill. 
I have too much of it on my soul already. 


In another important passage—important in the light of 
events to come—he declared that if a Parliament subordi- 
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nate to the Imperial Parliament—in other words ‘‘ Home 
Rule,’’—were offered to Ireland, he would accept it : 


It must be offered to me—-mark that—I will never seek 
it. By this declaration I am bound thus far, that if the 
period should come when I am called upon practically to 
act upon it, I will do so; but I will not give up my exertion 
for the independent Legislature until from some substantial 
quarter that offer is made. I know I may risk something of 
popularity by making this statement; but the citizens of 
Dublin have seen already that I can encounter unpopularity 
—aye, and personal danger—without apprehension when I 
think myself right in principle. Upon this subject I must 
not be mistaken. I will never ask for, or look for, any 
other save an independent Legislature; but if others offer 
me a subordinate Parliament, I will close with any such 
authorised offer and accept it. 


A few days later the Corporation of Cork adopted the 
petition of the Dublin Corporation. This action of the 
municipalities of the two chief cities of the south of Ireland, 
representing the mercantile community, showed that dis- 
content with the Union was not confined, as was thought 
in England, to the agricultural and urban labouring classes. 

From that day the agitation grew apace, until in a few 
months it assumed proportions so vast and formidable to 
British rule as to arrest the attention of the world. 
O’Connell remained in Ireland to quicken its development. 
He made no appearance in Parliament in 1848. Indeed, he 
never raised the question of Repeal in the House of 
Commons again after 1834, when it met with a crushing 
defeat. For the success of the movement he now relied 
entirely upon the agitation in Ireland. The centre from 
which this mighty movement was directed was the old 
historic room on the second floor of the Corn Exchange, 
Burgh Quay, Dublin, which had served the same purpose 
during the agitations for Catholic Emancipation, the 
abolition of tithe, and for Parliamentary and Municipal 
reform. It was so small that it was overcrowded by about 
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three hundred persons. A deal table, ten feet long, for 
the accommodation of the newspaper reporters, stood in the 
centre of the room. At the top of this table and raised 
on a low platform was the seat of the chairman of the 
meeting. The walls were decorated with green banners 
containing inscriptions in gold letters, such as, ‘* Let no 
country strong enough to be a nation remain a province,”’ 
** The people who do not desire to be their own law-makers 
deserve slavery,’’? and, most prominent of all, ‘‘ The man 
who commits a crime gives strength to the enemy.’’ Here 
the weekly meetings of the Repeal Association were held, 
here deliberated the General Committee of one hundred and 
fifty members, which, under the presidency of O’Connell, 
controlled the organisation. The business of the Association 
became so extensive—the staff of clerks under T. M. Ray, 
the Secretary, which in 1841 numberd nine, had to be 
increased by the middle of 1843 to fifty—and so great was 
the rush for places at the weekly meetings, though admis- 
sion fees were charged, that it was decided to erect a large 
hall, capable of accommodating 5,000 people. A site was 
obtained beside the Corn Exchange, the foundation-stone 
was laid in March, and in October “ Conciliation Hall,’ 
with its fagade decorated with harps and shamrocks and 
wolf-dogs, was opened. 

Members of all ranks of society—peasants, landlords, 
merchants, peers, priests, bishops—joined the Association 
in tens of thousands, as volunteers, members, and asso- 
ciates. The teaching of the Nation was seen in the change 
that was quickly made in the form of the cards of member- 
ship. The original card was simply a plain and formal 
receipt for the subscription. The new cards, designed by 
John Cornelius O’ Callaghan, author of The Green Book and 
the History of the Irish Brigade were emblematic of the 
national aspirations of the people. The volunteers’ cards 
were embellished with portraits of distinguished Irish 
soldiers and statesmen—O’Connell having the place of 
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honour. The members’ card contained, besides the national 
devices, interesting statistical information, such as that 
Ireland was in population superior to eighteen, and in 
extent of territory to fifteen, Europe States, and that she 
supplied during the last war against France the commanders 
and two-thirds of the men and officers of the English army 
and navy, ending with the refrain, *‘ And yet she has no 
Parliament.’? The associates’ card bore a map of Ireland. 

Money poured into the coffers of the Association. The 
‘* Repeal Rent,’’ as it was called, averaged in January 1843, 
about £150 per week. In February it was £840 weekly; in 
March, £3860; in April, £600; in May, £2,200; in June, 
£8,000; and for the entire year it amounted to £48,400. 
In addition to this substantial revenue the country con- 
tinued to subscribe a princely income for O’Connell. The 
** O'Connell Tribute,’’? which, as hitherto, was managed by 
Patrick Vincent FitzPatrick, exceeded £20,000 in 1848. 
The tribute was collected on a fixed Sunday in November 
and in February at all the chapels throughout the country. 
It is said to have been levied under compulsion by the 
priests. But the evidence of Thackeray, who visited 
Ireland in 1842, and went the round of the Dublin chapels 
to see how the collection was made, goes to show that it 
was given freely and heartily. ‘‘ Every door was barred, 
of course, with plate-holders,’’ he writes, ‘‘ and heaps of 
pence at the humbler entrances, and bank-notes at the front 
gates, told the willingness of the people to reward their 
champion. The car-boy who drove me had paid his little 
tribute of fourpence at morning Mass. The waiter who 
brought my breakfast had added to the national subscription 
with his humble shilling, and the Catholic gentleman with 
whom I dined, and between whom and O’Connell there is 
no great love lost, pays his annual donations out of gratitude 
for old services, and to the man who won Catholic 
Emancipation for Ireland,” 
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There was also an educational side to the movement, 
which the Nation specially stimulated. Little books on 
Irish history, Irish literature, Irish art and music, subjects 
hitherto entirely neglected, were issued from the press of 
James Duffy, publisher, and sold by thousands. Repeal 
reading rooms were also opened in almost every parish 
throughout the country. O’Connell unexpectedly visited 
one of the rooms in Munster, and asked the people present 
what part of the papers they read first. ‘* We read the 
markets first, sir; and then the speeches,’’ they replied. 
** Let me compliment you on your good sense,’ said 
O’Connell, delighted with the practical character of the 
answer. 

The aims of the agitation continued to be distinctly 
defined by the great master mind who inspired and con- 
trolled it. O’Connell demanded the restoration of Ireland’s 
legislative independence. She was to be made a separate 
kingdom as of old, governed by her own parliament. He 
disclaimed all intention of severing the connection between 
Ireland and the British Crown. ‘‘ There lives not a man,’’ 
he said, *‘ less desirous of a separation between the two 
countries ; there lives not a man more deeply convinced that 
the connection between them, established on the basis of 
one Sovereign and separate Parliament would be of the 
utmost value to the happiness of both countries and the 
liberties of the civilised world.’? Loyalty to the English 
Throne was with this demagogue and agitator not only an 
obligation, but an article of faith, and almost a passion. 
While he was drawing up the Corporation address to the 
Queen on the birth of the Prince of Wales, a friend of 
republican opinions said: *‘ Oh, I hate that hollow blar- 
ney!’’ ‘* How dare you, sir!’? cried O’Connell angrily. 
‘It is not hollow blarney!’’ The title of the Repeal 
organisation was ‘*‘The Loyal National Repeal Association.”’ 
“© God save the Queen’’ was prominently inscribed on its 
cards of membership. The Repeal button, which was almost 
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universally worn at the time, bore a crown surmounting 
the harp. Every meeting of the Asociation concluded with 
the cry, led by O’Connell, ‘‘ Hurrah for the Queen, God 
bless her !”’ The Repeal of the Union was to be obtained 
by pacific methods alone, or not at all. ‘Is it by force 
or violence, bloodshed or turbulence, that I shall achieve 
this victory, dear above all earthly considerations to my 
heart??? said O’Connell. ‘* No; perish the thought for 
ever. I will do it by legal, peaceable, and constitutional 
means alone—by the electricity of public opinion; by the 
moral combination of great men, and by the ‘enrolment of 
four millions of Repealers. I am a disciple of that sect of 
politicians who believe that the greatest of all sublimary 
blessings is too dearly purchased at the expense of a single 
drop of human blood.’’ 

O’Connell overshadowed all his contemporaries in the 
agitation. One great faculty of a leader is the choosing of 
fit men to aid him in his purpose. Hither O’Connell did not 
possess this gift, or else Ireland was poor in able men. 
O’Connell, at any rate, was surrounded by a most mediocre 
bodyguard. After Tom Steele, his chief henchman, those 
in whom he most confided, and who were most intimate 
with him, were his son John, Thomas Matthew Ray, the 
secretary of the Association, and O’Neill Daunt, a County 
Cork gentleman, who was his private secretary. The names 
of all his lieutenants are now pale and dim in the white 
light of his great renown. Authority was accordingly 
centred in him absolutely. Never in any age or in any 
country did any man obtain over his people a domination 
so sovereign. He was Ireland’s King; Ireland’s Parlia- 
ment; and—Ireland’s Saint. 

Two meetings of the Repeal Association were held weekly 
in Dublin, and the day O’Connell was announced to speak 
thensands had to be turned away, to their deep disappoint- 
ment. His speeches were always interesting. He showed, 
too, what a master he was of the form of flattery known 
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as ** blarney.’’? He was delicious in proposing new members 
of the Association. ‘* I have the distinguished honour and 
satisfaction of moving,’? would say in his rich, musical 
voice, with its roll on ts bore ** that we enrol among 
our members the worthy patriotic Mr. .? Then he 
would pause for a moment and audibly whisper to the 
secretary, ‘‘ What’s the fellow’s name, Ray?’’ Often 
amusing incidents happened. At one meeting, after 
O’Connell had shouldered his way through the crowd to the 
platform, Tom Steele arose, and, in a voice broken with 
emotion, exclaimed : ‘* Sacred Heavens ! have I lived to see 
this day of woe? A transaction unparalleled in the annals 
of infamy has occurred in this hall since the arrival of his 
country’s Liberator, my august leader!’’ Cries of ‘** Oh, 
oh !’? arose from the wondering audience. ‘‘ The watch of 
the illustrious Liberator,’’ continued Steele in slow and 
solemn tones, ‘* has been stolen from his pocket !’”? Angry 
and pained exclamations of ‘* Shame, shame !’’ ** Lock the 
doors !’? ** Send for the police !’’ were heard on all sides. 
*©T would not have wished it for £500,’’ sard O’Connell 
sadly ; ‘it was an old family timepiece.’’ The doors of 
the hall were quickly barred. Ray, the secretary, said : 
**T am sure every gentleman here will willingly consent to 
be searched before leaving. No one has been allowed to go 
away, so the thief must be in the room.’”’ ‘* Well,’’ said 
O’Connell, unable to repress a joke, ‘‘ the best thing the 
thief can do is to steal away.’’ Then he began his speech, 
and soon he and everybody else forgot the lost watch in 
his stirring attack on Wellington and Peel. Before he had 
concluded there was a disturbance at the end of the hall, 
caused by someone forcing his way through the packed 
audience. It was a police inspector. As he walked along 
the reporters’ table towards O’Connell, the crowd, seeing 
that he held a gold watch in his hand, roared with delight : 
‘** It was found, sir,’’ said the inspector to O’Connell, ‘‘after 
you left home, under your pillow in your bedroom.”? The 
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hall rang with laughter, in which O’Connell heartily joined. 
‘* Ah, Liberator, darling,’’ said a voice, *‘ sure no one 
would rob you.’? Indeed, there is the record of only one 
hat having been lost or stolen during the many years of 
crowded and noisy political meetings in the Corn Exchange. 
It was the property of an Englishman, who attended a 
meeting in support of Catholic agitation. ‘* Damnation 
to you all!’’ he cried, on discovering his loss, ‘* I have 
come over from England to emancipate you, and you have 
stolen my hat !’’ 

A favourite topic with O’Connell at the weekly meetings 
of the Repeal Association was the denunciation of slavery 
in America. Some of his friends thought these attacks were 
wanting in good sense and discretion, as the United States 
were giving powerful aid to the cause of Repeal in money 
and in sympathy. ‘* What care I for the vagabonds if they 
were twice as powerful?’’ exclaimed O’Connell, when he 
was remonstrated with privately. ‘‘ I would rather have 
one Irish landed proprietor of weight than all their slave- 
breeders. It is ourselves alone must work out Repeal.’’ 
On another occasion he told the following story : ‘*‘ One day 
I was walking through London with Tom Campbell the 
poet, when we met a negro, who took off his hat and begged 
to thank me for my efforts against slavery. Campbell’s 
poetic fancy was smitten, and he exclaimed with great fer- 
vour : ‘ I’d rather receive such a tribute as that than have 
all the crowned heads of Europe making bows to me.’ ” 
At a meeting of the Repeal Association, after he had been 
privately cautioned that his ardour on behalf of negro 
emancipation would mortally offend a large section of the 
American people, he said : ‘* And now I make this declara- 
tion—that if the Repeal of the Union depended upon my 
change of opinion, or the suppression of my sentiments with 
respect to the slavery of the negro, I would neither change 
the one nor suppress the other. I am not bound to look to 
consequences in a matter of principle like this, and this, 
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therefore, I do say, that, come what may, I shall never cease 
to pour out my entire heart and soul in reprobating and in 
calling down the curses of mankind upon that vile system.”’ 
He went so far, indeed, as to refuse a generous subscription 
to the funds of the Association from a southern State 
because, as he put it, it had the taint of slavery. 

As soon as the weather was softened by the genial touch 
of spring, a series of outdoor demonstrations in the country 
were organised, which for numbers and impressiveness have 
been unequalled in the history of political agitations. The 
first was held in Trim, County Meath, on March 16th. Three 
or four others took place the same month, and as many as 
nine in April. The meetings were held on Sundays or on 
holidays of the Catholic Church, and in districts which 
recalled memorable episodes in Irish history. The crowds 
attending the meetings were too enormous to be measured 
with any accuracy, but the numbers estimated as present 
at each ranged from 100,000 to 300,000. The Times, in a 
leading article, called them ‘* monster meetings,’’? and the 
name was adopted generally. The gatherings were as noted 
for their perfect order as for their numbers and enthusiasm. 
The wonderful temperance movement conducted by Father 
Mathew had just been inaugurated. Hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children had taken the 
pledge from the wandering friar, and it was these strict 
teetotallers-that made up the bulk of the crowds at the 
Repeal meetings. Young and old of both sexes, they came 
in their holiday attire, often travelling long distances on 
foot, on horseback, in vehicles of all kinds, carrying banners 
or branches of trees, and headed by bands in semi-military 
uniform. At the places of assembly they were marshalled by 
the warders, who were distinguished by their white staves, 
and ribbons round their hats inscribed, ‘‘ O’Connell’s 
Police.”’ 

O’Connell was the central figure at most of these demon- 
strations. In his sixty-eighth year he displayed uncommon 
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mental vigour and physical strength. Save for the wrinkled 
lines on cheek and forehead, and a slight droop in the 
mouth, the years, crowded with arduous and engrossing 
political labours, had not yet begun to tell upon him. The 
marvellous voice was still as clear and as far-reaching as a 
clarion. ‘* You’d hear it a mile off, and it sounded as if it 
was coming through honey,’’ a peasant said. A _heart- 
stirring roar of applause went up on his appearance on the 
platform, and then a stillness, almost overpowering in its 
intensity, fell upon the vast concourse eager to be thrilled 
by his words. The orator’s voice went rolling over the 
crowd, and they shook and trembled as he played upon their 
feelings, their prejudices, their fears, their joys, their love 
of country, their devotion to their Faith—sobbing in sorrow, 
shrieking in fury, or laughing, with faces relaxed in good 
humour, according to the varying moods of the magician. 
The lines of Bulwer Lytton, who was present at one of these 
monster meetings, convey graphically the effect of 
O’Connell’s wonderful oratory : 


Once to my sight the giant thus was given, 

Walled by wide air and roofed by boundless heaven; 
Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 

And wave on wave flowed into space away. 
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 
H’en to the centre of the hosts around. 

And, as I thought, rose a sonorous swell, 

As from some church tower swings the silvery bell; 
Aloft and clear from airy tide to tide, 

It glided easy as a bird may glide. 

To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 

It played with each wild passion as it went: 

Now stirred the uproar, now the murmurs stilled. 
And sobs or laughter answered as it willed. 

Then did I know what spell of infinite choice 

To rouse or lull has the sweet human voice. 

Then did I learn to seize the sudden clue 

To the grand troublous life antique—to view, 

Under the rock-stand of Demosthenes, 

Unstable Athens heave her noisy seas, 
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The agitation was the great topic of the time. The news- 
papers, not only of England, but of America and the 
Continent were full of it. These meetings were rightly 
regarded as the most impressive and inspiriting popular 
demonstrations that the world has ever witnessed. The 
assembling of those armies of disciplined men excited the 
gravest apprehensions in the minds of the Tory classes in 
Ireland. On May 9, Peel, the Prime Minister, was ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons by Lord Jocelyn, son of 
Lord Roden, Grand Master of the Orangemen, as to the 
intentions of the Ministry. ‘* There is no influence,’’ said 
the Prime Minister, in reply, “‘ no power, no authority, 
which the prerogative of the Crown and the existing law 
give the Government, which shall not be exercised for the 
purpose of maintaining the Union, the dissolution of which 
would involve not merely the Repeal of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, but the dismemberment of this great Empire.’’ If 
the existing laws were found insufficient to cope with the 
agitation, the Government would apply to Parliament for 
additional and effectual powers. ‘‘ I am prepared,’’ added 
Peel, ‘‘ to make the declaration which was made, and 
nobly made, by my predecessor, Lord Althorp, that, 
deprecating as I do all war, and especially civil war, there 
is no alternative which I do not think preferable to the 
dismemberment of this Empire.’? This ultimatum was 
met by O’Connell with language of calculated defiance. ‘* I 
belong,’’ he said, ‘* to a nation of eight millions, and there 
is besides, a million of Irishmen in England. If Sir Robert 
Peel has the audacity to cause a contest to take place 
between the two countries, we will put him in the wrong, 
for we will begin no rebellion, but I tell him from this place 
that he dare not begin that strife against Ireland.”? The 
Irish leader made it appear that any attempts on the part 
of the Government to suppress the agitation would be 
resisted by force. On the 15th of May, within a week of 
Peel’s declaration, a meeting took place at Mullingar. At 
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least 150,000 were present. On the platform were Dr. 
Cantwell (the Bishop of Meath), and Dr. Higgins (the 
Bishop of Ardagh), with many of the priests of both 
dioceses. ‘*‘I want,’’ said O’Connell, *‘ three millions of 
Repealers to enrol themselves in the Association. They 
will be all the more dreaded by our enemies, because every 
member will represent a man with two clenched fists.”’ 
At the dinner which followed the meeting a remarkable 
scene took place, which is thus described in the newspapers : 


** I wish to state,’’ said Bishop Higgins, ‘‘ that I have 
every reason to believe—indeed, I may say that I know— 
that every Catholic bishop in Ireland, without exception, 
is an ardent Repealer. (l.oud cheers). 

** Let Peel hear that !’’ exclaimed O’Connell. 

‘* T know,”’ resumed the Bishop, ‘‘ that virtually you all 
have reason to believe that the Bishops of Ireland are 
Repealers; but I have now formally to announce to you 
that they have all declared themselves as such, and that 
from shore to shore we are now all Repealers. (Cheers). 

‘* That is the best news I ever heard !”? cried O’Connell. 

**T, for one,’? continued the Bishop, ‘‘ defy all the 
Ministers of England to put down the agitation in the dio- 
cese of Ardagh.”’ 

** Hurrah, now, for Repeal’? interposed O’Connell. 
(Loud cheers). 

** If they attempt, my friends, to rob us of the daylight, 
which is, I believe, common to all,’? added Dr. Higgins, 
** and prevent us from assembling in the open fields, we 
will retire to our chapels, and we shall suspend all other 
instructions in order to devote all our time to teaching the 
people to be Repealers. (Loud cheers). If they beset our 
temples and mix with our people their spies, we shall 
prepare our people for the circumstances, and if they bring 
us for that to the scaffold, in dying for the cause of our 
country we shall bequeath our wrongs to our successors !”’ 

On hearing these words, the entire assembly rose and 
continued standing for several minutes, cheering in the 
most enthusiastic manner. 


O’Connell was confident that the Government would not 
carry their threats into execution. He had a contempt for 
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Peel and Wellington. At this time he described Wellington 
as “a dotard’’ and as ‘‘ the old woman in pantaloons.”’ 
** The thing that puts me in a passion,”’ said he also, “ is 
anybody supposing that Peel means to do what he says. 
Peel is the merest man of words that the world ever pro- 
duced.’’ O’Connell certainly had reason for this belief that 
Peel and Wellington would yield. He recalled that Peel, in 
terms equally explicit and emphatic, had declared that it 
was the fixed conviction of his mind that the disabilities of 
the Catholics ought not to be removed, and yet within a 
few months he introduced the Emancipation Bill. ‘‘Boys,”’’ 
said O’Connell, banteringly, at a monster meeting, ‘* take 
my word for it, Peel is the very man that will repeal the 
Union.’’ But the situation was now entirely different. 
There had been a powerful party in England in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation. England was now solid against 
Repeal. The Government had the unanimous support of 
the Whig Opposition in their resolve not to restore her 
Legislature to Ireland. ‘* The Repeal of the Union we 
regard as fatal to the Empire,’”’ said Macaulay in the House 
of Commons, speaking for the Whigs, ‘‘ and we will never 
consent to it—never, though the country should be sur- 
rounded by dangers as great as those which threatened her 
when her American Colonies, and France and Spain and 
Holland, were leagued against her, and when the armed 
neutrality of the Baltic disputed her maritime rights. 
Never, though another Bonaparte should pitch his camp in 
sight of Dover Castle; never, till all have been staked and 
lost; never, till the four quarters of the world have been 
convulsed by the last struggle of the great English people 
for their place among the nations.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MALLOW DEFIANCE ; THE CLONTARF SURRENDER, 


Tue Government’s first act of repression was to deprive 
Repealers of the Commission of the Peace. Sir Edward 
Sugden, an English lawyer who was now Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland—* the fellow,’’ said O’Connell, ‘‘ has the mis- 
fortune of having the ugliest name that ever was affixed 
to a mortal man’’—dismissed from the magistracy, in May 
1848, Lord French, Daniel O’Connell, his son John, and 
thirty-one other Repealers. The challenge was promptly 
taken up. William Smith O’Brien, M.P., Henry Grattan, 
M.P. (son of the patriot of the Irish Parliament), Lord 
Cloncurry, and other Whigs of position, resigned in protest 
their Commissions of the Peace. The Repeal Rent leapt 
up from £700 to £2,200 a week. Arbitration courts were 
established throughout the country, presided over by the 
dismissed magistrates, to which the people brought their 
differences for settlement, rather than to the petty sessions 
courts or the courts of quarter sessions. 

As the monster meetings progressed, O’Connell’s 
expressions of defiance became more impassioned. At 
Kilkenny, on Sunday, June 8th, addressing 800,000 people, 
he said : ** I stand to--day at the head of a group of men 
sufficient, if they underwent military discipline, to conquer 
Europe.”’ (Cheers). ‘* Wellington never had such an 
army.’’ (Cheers). ‘* There was not at Waterloo on both 
sides as many brave and determined men as I see before 
me to-day. They are not disciplined, to be sure, but tell 
them what to do, and you will have them disciplined in an 
hour.’? (Cheers). ‘* They are as well able to walk in 
order after a band as if they wore redcoats.’? (Prolonged 
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cheering). ‘* They are as well able to be submissive to the 
Repeal wardens, or anybody else told to take care of them, 
as if their leaders were called sergeants or captains.”’ 
(Cheers). Three days later, on June 11th, there was a 
meeting at Mallow, County Cork, attended by at least 
400,000 persons. Maurice Lenihan, author of Limerick : 
Its History and Antiquities, and editor for many years of 
the Limerick Reporter, was present at this meeting as the 
representative of the Cork Examiner. He left some reminis- 
cences of the Repeal agitation, which I have had the advan- 
tage of perusing. He says he noticed that O’Connell was 
unwontedly silent and self-centred before the Mallow 
meeting commenced. ‘‘ What is the matter with the 
Liberator?’’ said he to Tom Steele. ‘* Oh!’’ replied 
Steele, ‘* we have had serious news; the Times, which we 
got this morning, on our way to Mallow, states that on 
Thursday the Cabinet met to consider the state of Ireland. 
Our next move may be to take the field.”? O’Connell 
subsequently said to Lenihan : ‘** Will you be kind enough 
to tell the reporters to be very particular in taking down 
every word I speak to-day. I do not know whether I may 
speak the particular things I consider most important at 
the meeting or at the dinner, but you will kindly tell them 
to be particular in taking a verbatim report of what I say 
at meeting and dinner.’’ At the meeting O’Connell insisted 
upon the perfect legality and good order of the agitation, 
and the sobriety and morality of the people. ‘* The Irish,”’ 
said he, in a characteristic passage, “‘ are the first people 
on the face of God’s earth.’’ (Loud cheers). ‘* Yes; and 
I say you are the most moral, the most temperate, the most 
orderly, the most religious people in the world.’’ (Loud 
cheers). ‘* Yes; I say you exceed in religion, in morality, 
in temperance any nation under the sun.” (Prolonged 
cheering). Surely, he contended, their rulers would not be 
so mad as to attempt to crush a loyal people’s constitutional 
expression of their grievances. 
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But it was at the dinner which followed the meeting that 
O’Connell, throwing discretion to the winds, crowned all 
his previous utterances by a speech of vehemence, defiance, 
and menace. Lenihan states that about six hundred men 
were present—priests and laymen, the local leaders of the 
mighty host which assembled at the public meeting—and 
that the gallery of the hall was thronged with ladies. Before 
the speeches began, a singer rendered Moore’s inspiriting 
national verses, beginning : 


Oh, where’s the slave so lowly, 
Condemned to chains unholy, 
Who, could he burst 
His bonds accurst, 
Would pine beneath them slowly? 


At this point of the song O’Connell sprang to his feet, 
trembling with passion, his eyes blazing with fury, and, 
raising his arms aloft, he cried out : ‘* I am not that slave !’’ 
The whole audience, electrified by the incident, also rose 
and exclaimed again and again: ‘‘ We are not those 
slaves !’? ‘We are not those slaves!’’ Then came 
O’Connell’s speech—a fine example of the force, fervour, 
and passion of his oratory in moments of excitement. A 
menacing clash of steel seemed now to sound in his voice, 
so peerless for power and melody. He began : 


My friend, Councillor Maguire, made an excellent speech ; 
I think one of the most effective I ever heard—powerful in 
diction, strong in imagery, and, above all, transcendent in 
the outpourings of genius and patriotism. (Cheers). It 
was, in a word, a most excellent speech. But yet, do you 
know, I never felt such a loathing for speechifying as I do 
at present. (Laughter and cheers). The time is come 
when we must be doing. (Prolonged cheering). Gentle- 
men, you may soon have the alternative to live as slaves 
or to die as free men. (Prolonged cheers and tremendous 
cries of ** We'll die free men.’’). I think I perceive a 
fixed disposition on the part of some of our Saxon traducers 
to put us to the test. (Loud cheers). In the midst of 
peace and tranquillity they are covering our land with 
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troops. (Groans and hisses). There was no House of 
Commons on Thursday, for the Cabinet was considering 
what they should do, not for Ireland, but against her. 
(Loud cheers and cries of ** We defy them!?’). But, 
gentlemen, as long as they leave us a rag of the Constitution 
we will stand on it. We will violate no law, we will assail 
no one; but, gentlemen, you are much mistaken if you 
think others will not assail you. 

A Voice.—We are ready to meet them. (Cheers and 
vehement cries of *‘ Yes, ready !’’) 

Mr. O’ConnELL.—To be sure you are. Do you think I 
suppose you to be cowards or fools. (Tremendous cheer= 
ing). But I would not be deserving of the station I hold 
amongst you if I disguised for a moment the peril in which 
we are placed. (Hear, hear). They spent Thursday, I 
say, in considering whether they would deprive us of our 
rights. I know not what the result of that deliberation 
may be; but this I know, there was not an Irishman in the 
Council. (Cheers). I may be told the Duke of Wellington 
was there. (Cries of ‘* Oh, oh,’’ and groans). Who calls 
him an Irishman? (Hisses and groans). If a tiger’s cub 
was dropped in a fold, would it be a lamb? (Cheers and 
laughter). What had they to deliberate about? The 
Repealers are peaceable, loyal, and attached—affectionately 
attached—to the Queen (cheers) and determined to stand 
between her and her enemies. (Cheers). If they assailed 
us to-morrow and we conquered them—as conquer them we 
will some day (prolonged cheering)—the first use of that 
victory which we would make would be to place the sceptre 
in the hands of her who has ever shown us favour, and whose 
conduct has ever been full of sympathy and emotion for 
our sufferings. (Hear, hear, hear, and loud cheers). 


So O’ Connell] thundered on in oratorical flame and smoke : 


Are we to be called slaves? (Loud cries of ** No, no }’’) 
Have we not the ordinary courage of Englishmen? (Cries 
of ** Let them try!’’) Are we to be trampled under foot? 
(Loud cries of ** No, no!’’) Oh, they shall never trample 


on me, at least! (Tremendous cheering, that lasted for 
several minutes). I was wrong; they may trample me 
under foot. (Cries of *‘ No, no!’ and ** They never 


shall!’?) I say, they may trample on me; but it will be 
my dead body they will trample on, not the living man. 
(Hear, hear, hear, and most tremendous cheering). They 
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have taken one step of coercion, and I ask what is to 
prevent them taking another? (Hear, hear). May not 
they send us to the West Indies to fill the places of the 
negroes they have lately emancipated? (Laughter and 
hear, hear). Oh, it is not an imaginary case at all. Crom- 
well, the only Englishman that ever possessed Ireland, sent 
80,000 Irishmen to work as slaves, every one of whom 
perished in the short space of twelve years beneath the 
ungenial sun of the Indies. (Cries of ** Oh, oh,”’ and hear, 
hear, hear). Yes, and Peel and Wellington may be second 
Cromwells. (Hisses and groans). They may get his 
blunted truncheon, and they may—oh, sacred Heaven !— 
enact on the fair occupants of that gallery (pointing to the 
ladies’ gallery) Cromwell’s massacre of the women of Wex- 
ford. (Loud cries of ** Oh, oh, oh!’’). But I am wrong. 
By God, they never shall. (Tremendous cheering, and 
waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies). That ruffianly 
Saxon paper, the Times (lowd groans), in the number 
received by me this day, presumes to threaten us with such 
afate. (Cries of ‘* Oh, oh, oh!**). Remember that deed. 
Three hundred ladies, the beauty and loveliness of Wexford 
—the young, the old, the maid, the matron. When Crom- 
well entered the town by treachery these three hundred 
inoffensive women, of all ages and all classes, were collected 
round the Cross of Christ, erected in a part of the town 
ealled the ‘** Bull Ring.*? They prayed to Heaven for 
mercy, and I hope they found it; they prayed to the Eng- 
lish for humanity, and Cromwell slaughtered them. (Cries 
of ** Oh, oh, oh !”? and great sensation). I repeat it. Three 
hundred of the grace, the beauty, and the virtue of Wex- 
ford were slaughtered by the English ruffians. (Cries of 
** Oh, oh, oh!’*). Sacred Heaven! (Cries of “* Oh, oh, 
oh |”? and tremendous sensation, many of the ladies scream- 
ing in terror), JI am not at all imaginative when I talk of 
the possibility of such occurrences now. But yet, I assert, 
there is no danger of the women of Ireland, for the men of 
Ireland would die to the last in their defence. (Here the 
entire company rose and wildly cheered for several minutes). 
We were a paltry remnant in Cromwell’s time, we are nine 
millions now. (Renewed cheering). 


Then O’Connell proceeded to refer to one of the great 
sorrows of his life, the killing of D’Esterre, which, after 
close on thirty years, still filled him with remorse : 
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I have been called in the House of Commons a coward. 
It is a hard name to bear with. But they were safe in apply- 
ing it to me, for it was a punishment that I deserved. 
(Cries of ** No, no!’’) Oh, fie, say not so! Do not stand 
between me and my punishment. Would to God that it 
may come to me in this world, and not after death, for 
then I should tremble to meet it. (Cries of *‘ No, no.’’) 
Oh, yes; for I violated the law of the great God, and I do 
deserve punishment. But the enemies of Ireland are 
mistaken if they imagine that I would tremble before my 
Creator when yielding up my life in so righteous a cause 
as that of my native land. (Tremendous cheering). 


Next followed a reference to his dead wife : 


You don’t mean to think that you should submit to 
illegal violence. (Tremendous cries of ‘* No, no!’’ and 
cheering). Perhaps in the history of my life—and what is 
life to me?—that consideration as regards myself is the 
least material. Their viclence is nothing to me; for my 
heart is widowed, and I am a solitary being in this world. 
(Loud cries of ** No, no!*’), Oh, I am. She for whom I 
would have feared, though she had grand courage herself, has 
parted from me. (‘* Here the illustrious gentlemen,’ says 
the newspaper report, ‘* seemed deeply affected, as did the 
entire company’’). We have parted, and perhaps the 
approach to another, and, I hope, a better world, would 
not be the more painful to me in the hope that we are sure 
to meet again. (A tremendous burst of cheering, which 
lasted several minutes), 


Lenihan. states that the excitement in the room was 
intense. Almost every sentence of the speech was greeted 
with frantic shouts. The general feeling was that civil 
war was at hand, and it evoked tempestuous outbreaks of 
rage and defiance. The speech also created an immense 
sensation throughout the country. It was called ‘* the 
Mallow Defiance.”? To commemorate it, the Repeal 
Association commissioned John Hogan, the celebrated Irish 
sculptor, to execute in marble a colossal statue of O’ Connell 
uttering his challenge to the Government, and it was 
ordered that the pedestal should be inscribed with the 
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thrilling words : ‘‘ They may trample upon me, but if they 
do it shall not be on the living man, but upon my dead 
body.’’ 

On the following Sunday, June 15th, O’Connell addressed 
another monster meeting at Athlone, the centre of Ireland. 
A German traveller, Herr Jacob Venedy, who was present, 
wrote an interesting description of the proceedings. The 
meeting was held in a field about two miles from Athlone. 
About 100,000 people were assembled round the platform, 
which stood in the middle of the field, and on the outskirts 
there was a thick circle of horsemen. All were eagerly 
awaiting the coming of O’Connell. ‘* Now there arose a 
cry,’’ says Venedy, ‘* such as never before had greeted my 
ears; now all hats were raised in the air, and there burst 
forth the unanimous shouts: * Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
Long live O’Connell! Long live the Liberator!’ A hun- 
dred thousand voices sent forth these salutations to the 
man whose magic power had circled them around him. He 
sat on the box-seat of a carriage drawn by four horses, and 
answered the salutation with head, hand, and cap. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that a passage could be forced 
from the carriage to the platform. How he made his way I 
do not even to this day comprehend, for there was not room 
for a person to fall, much less to walk. ‘ Make way for the 
Liberator !? was the charm word which accomplished the 
wonder that otherwise had been an impossibility. Arrived 
upon the platform, a seat was brought for him, on which he 
sat down, while Tom Steele, with one or two more of his 
friends, held a standard over his head, which served as a 
shade to protect him from the rays of the sun.’? After he 
had spoken, he again threw himself into a chair, Venedy 
says, and Tom Steele wrapt a cloak round his shoulders. 
He was given a peach, out of which he took a hearty bite, 
and an orange. 

O’Connell did not repeat the language of defiance which 
he had used at Mallow. His object in making that speech— 
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to frighten Peel and Wellington into thinking that there was 
less evil in concession than resistance—was, he believed, 
effected, as no further move had been made by the Govern- 
ment. Within a fortnight of the Mallow meeting, on June 
22nd, at Skibbereen, in the very same county of Cork, while 
Hogan was busy chiselling the national memorial of the 
defiant leader from a huge block of marble, O’Connell pro- 
tested that he preferred to live, rather than to die, for 
Ireland. Burke Roche—O’Connell’s colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Cork, a young and ardent Repealer, who years 
subsequently, as Lord Fermoy, was known as a moderate 
Whig—declared that, if needs be, his life was at the service 
of Ireland. ‘* We have a country to live for, but we have 
also a country to die for,’’ he said, adding quaintly enough : 
** but we won’t die for her until they won’t allow us to live 
for her. I don’t believe they will drive us to that desperate 
alternative.’’ Mr. Shea Lalor went even further. ‘* Here 
is one,’’ said he, ‘‘ ready to die for Ireland.’? O’Connell 
was in a bantering humour. ‘‘ I confess I do not go so far 
as my excellent friend, Mr. Shea Lalor,’’ he said. ‘‘ I am 
not determined to die for Ireland, I would rather live for 
her.’’ (Cheers). ‘* For one living Repealer is worth a 
churchyard full of dead ones.’’ (Great laughter and cheer- 
ing). The new watchword had gone forth from the oracle. 
There was to be no more talk of dying for Ireland. It was 
only in the columns of the Nation that young poets, in 
soul-stirring verse, re-echoed O’Connell’s declaration of 
defiance. These songs of war sometimes fretted the soul of 
O’Connell as a constitutional leader. Their seditious 
character was frequently the topic of denunciation in organs 
which supported the Government. But, as a lawyer, 
O’Connell was able to give an alarmed friend the comforting 
assurance that fiery or seditious thoughts which, if expressed 
in prose might be unconstitutional, could be presented in 
poetry with every assurance of legal security. Still, to be 
on the safe side, he thought it well, with the caution of a 
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lawyer, publicly to express his surprise that anyone should 
attach any importance to ‘* the poor rhymed dulness’’ of 
the Nation. Apparently he was reproved in private for this 
reflection upon the literary ability of the Nation, for at a 
subsequent meeting, having occasion to refer to the songs 
again, he added, ‘‘ and very good songs they are’’—a 
testimonial which the Nation, in its report of the speech, 
triumphantly printed in capital letters, But, at least 
at the Repeal meetings, there was to be no more dying for 
Ireland. At one gathering “‘ a voice”’ in the crowd indulged 
in a warlike cry. ‘* Will anyone stuff a wisp of hay in that 
calf’s mouth ?’’ cried O’Connell gruffly. And so, when, in 
time, Hogan had finished the colossal statue of the Liberator 
which stands in the City Hall, Dublin, ‘‘ the Mallow 
Defiance’? was judiciously omitted from the pedestal. 
At Donnybrook, near Dublin—the scene of the famous 
fair—addressing a meeting, O’Connell announced that 
the restoration to Ireland of her stolen Parliament 
was a very simple matter indeed. ‘*I have the satis- 
faction of telling you,’’ said he, ‘‘ that in order to 
get Repeal, it is unnecessary to pass a Bill through 
the Houses of the English Parliament. Now listen to 
me. The first lawyers in the land, the most able men in 
Constitutional law—Saurin (the Orangemen will not abuse 
him); Bushe (the Whigs will not abuse him); Plunket (the 
Tories will admit his authority) each and every one of them 
says that the Irish Parliament had no right to pass the 
Union statute; that it was elected to make laws and not 
to unmake legislatures; and that the Act of Union under 
the Irish Constitution did not annihilate the Parliament. 
The Queen could issue writs, and the people would act upon 
them, and thus the Irish Parliament would be re-created 
proprio vigore without any reference to Saxon authority.. 
Saxons, I tell you that the moment the Queen shall be 
convinced that she has the right to do that, we shall have 
the Repeal of the Union without troubling you at all,” 
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About this time a remarkable conference in support of 
the Repeal movement was held in New York. It lasted for 
a week, and was attended by representative senators, judges, 
clergymen, journalists, and merchants. A resolution was 
adopted, threatening England with the seizure of Canada by 
American arms if any attempt were made to put down the 
Repeal agitation in Ireland by force. The stir which this 
threat caused in Ireland and England was increased when, 
shortly afterwards, the news came that the President of the 
United States (John Tyler) had declared himself ‘* the 
decided friend’’ of Repeal. ‘‘ On this great question I am 
no half-way man,’’ he added. At the same time Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, the Governor of Canada, sent privately a warning 
to the Cabinet that any aggression upon Ireland would be 
fatal to the tranquillity, if not the security, of the Colony. 
The New York conference also adopted an address to the 
French people, calling upon them to extend to Ireland in 
her need that material aid which they had rendered America 
years before in her struggle for freedom. The French 
Radicals met immediately in Paris and discussed the best 
means of affording armed assistance to the Irish. ‘* Let 
England understand,’’ said their leader, Ledru Rollin, 
“that if she attempt to overcome legitimate rights by 
violent and coercive measures, France is ready to lend an 
oppressed people, in their decisive struggle, experienced 
heads, resolute hearts, and sturdy arms.’’ A large subscrip- 
tion was raised in aid of the Repeal funds, and Rollin was 
deputed towards the end of July to present it in person to 
the Association in Dublin. But O’Connell, while bidding 
the Government to note, from the meetings in New York 
and Paris, that in case of aggression Ireland would not want 
powerful allies, was too wary and cautious to run the risk 
of a charge of high treason by receiving a delegate coming 
from France with specific offers of military assistance. 
Ledru Rollin was, therefore, politely told to stay at home. 
O’ Connell was wisely sceptical of the reality or sincerity of 
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the tall talk of the French Radicals. ‘‘ I wonder,’’ said he 
one day, chatting in his own house to his immediate friends, 
‘* whether there was anything real in Ledru’s offer? Some 
fellows have such an enormous deal of balderdashical vanity 
about them that it is not unlikely Ledru only meant to get 
a little notoriety.’’ 

But all the monster meetings previously held, great as 
they were, dwindled almost into insignificance when com- 
pared with the mighty gathering on the Hill of Tara, in 
Meath, on Tuesday; August 15th, in that same year of 1834. 
The place is rich in historic memories. Tara, the coronation 
place of the Irish kings; Tara, where St. Patrick, preaching 
the Gospel to the pagan chiefs, convinced them of the truth 
of the doctrine of the Trinity by plucking a sprig of the 
lovely shamrock and pointing to its three leaves on one 
stem; Tara, where in 1798 the rebels made a last stand for 
national independence. The day, too, was a Catholic festival 
of deep devotion—‘* Lady Day,’’ the feast of the Blessed 
Virgin, to whom the Irish peasants ever turn with prayers 
and supplications in all their troubles. Every district within 
sixty miles of Tara sent a contingent to the meeting. Dur- 
ing the night crowds with banners were constantly arriving 
to the music of fifes and drums, fiddles and bagpipes. They 
bivouacked on the green hill, under the open sky. At the 
dawn of a lovely summer day, the place was black with 
human beings. To add to the solemnity of the spectacle, 
six altars were erected on the hillside, and priests celebrated 
Mass after Mass for the multitudes, in a deep hush, 
nothing being heard but the low voices of the celebrants, 
the soft tinkling of the bells, and the fervid but subdued 
ejaculations of the myriads of worshippers kneeling on the 
green sward. The most perfect order prevailed. Despite 
the fatigue and exhaustion of long journeys and the thirst 
produced by the heat of the day, and the pressure of the 
crowds, not a man was seen drunk. For miles on each side 
of every road leading to the Hill were lines of vehicles of all 
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kinds, with the horses picketed in the adjoining fields, left 
there unwatched till the close of the meeting, when they 
were found safe and uninjured. 

O’Connell drove out from Dublin on the box-seat of an 
open carriage, drawn by four splendid horses, attended by 
an immense procession of private coaches and public convey- 
ances. On a car preceding O’Connell was a harper, playing 
“* The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls.’’ Nearly all 
the shops of the metropolis were closed, and it seemed 
deserted by its inhabitants. Venedy, the German traveller, 
who remained in Dublin that day, could not get a vehicle 
of any sort to take him across the city. As O’Connell 
approached Tara, his carriage was surrounded by ten 
thousand horsemen, arranged in ranks four deep by mounted 
marshals; and so great was the throng that to pass the 
last mile took two hours. The reception of the Liberator 
was delirious in its intensity. As his carriage proceeded 
slowly up the hill, the people greeted him with cries and 
exclamations, and forty-two bands playing together filled 
the air with discordant melody. On the platform were two 
bishops, three vicars-general, and thirty priests, besides 
hundreds of representative laymen. In no country in the 
world had such a multitude ever gathered together at an 
open-air meeting. According to the Times, a million people 
were present. There were, at the lowest computation, 
800,000 in the assemblage. It was, indeed, a sublime and 
inspiriting spectacle. 

‘© We are on the spot where the monarchs of Ireland were 
elected,’’? said O’Connell in his speech, ‘* and where the 
chieftains of Ireland bound themselves by the sacred pledge 
of honour and the holy tie of religion to stand by their 
native land against the Danes or any other stranger.’’ 
(Cheers). ‘* This is emphatically the spot from which in 
ancient times emanated the social power, the legal 
authority, the right to dominion over the furthest extremes 
of the island, and the power of concentrating the force of 
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the entire nation for the purpose of national defence.’’ 


(Cheers). ‘* On this historic spot I have a sacred duty to 
perform. I here protest, in the face of my country, in the 
face of my Creator, before Ireland and God, against the 
continuance of the unfounded and unjust Union.’’  (Pro- 
longed cheers). ‘* My proposition to Ireland is that the 
Union is not binding upon us—it is not binding, I mean, 
upon conscience—it is void in principle; it is void as a 
matter of right; and it is void in constitutional law.’’ 
(Hear, hear, hear, and cheers). At the dinner, which was 
served in a pavilion on the Hill at three o’clock, O’ Connell 
again delivered a stirring speech. He warned the Govern- 
ment that things could not go on as they were going much 
longer. ‘* No,’’ he cried; ** we are in a state of transition, 
that is certain, but transition to what? To anarchy, con- 
fusion, and bloodshed? Oh, it may be so if Englishmen 
make that damning choice. To tranquillity, to peace, to 
increased freedom and augmenting prosperity? Yes, if 
England or Inglish statesmen have common sense, or a 
tinge of common honesty.’’? Statesmen should recollect the 
might that slumbered in the arms of millions of peasants. 
** Ts the man a statesman or driveller,’’ he asked, *‘ who 
expects that that might will always slumber amid grievances 
continued and oppression endured too long?’? But he for 
his part did not mean to make war, nor would their enemies 
attack them. It was all hypothetical. ‘* While I live myself 
that outbreak will not take place. But sooner or later, if 
statesmen do not correct the evil, and restore to Ireland her 
right of self-government, the day will come when they will 
weep, perhaps, tears of blood, for their want of consideration 
and kindness to a country whose people could reward them 
amply by the devotion of their hearts and the vigour of 
their arms.”’ 

Five days later, on Sunday, August 20th, O’Connell 
addressed 200,000 Repealers at Roscommon, in Connaught. 
** Oh, how I love teetotalism !’’ he cried. ‘‘ I have made 
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it a rule that anyone who disregards its solemn obligation, 
and breaks his pledge, shall not be admitted to the Repeal 
ranks. Napoleon boasted of his bodyguards, but I can boast 
of a more imperial guard—a Christian guard of virtuous 
teetotallers.’? (Cheers). ‘‘ The mighty moral miracle of 
five millions of men pledged against intoxicating liquors has 
come from the hand of God, and I hail it as the precursor 
of the liberty of Ireland. The man who drinks may, to be 
sure, elevate his courage thereby, and go to the field of 
battle; but in a little time his spirit evaporates, and he is 
good for nothing. But if I had to go to battle, I should 
have the strong and steady teetotallers with me; the teetotal 
bands should play before them, and animate them in time 
of peril; their wives and daughters, thanking God for their 
sobriety, should be praying for their safety ; and I tell you 
there’s not an army in the world that I would not encounter 
with my teetotallers.”’ (Prolonged cheering and waving of 
hats). ‘* Yes, teetotalism is the first sure ground on which 
rests our hope of sweeping away Saxon domination, and 
giving Ireland to the Irish.’? His confidence in the success 
of the movement was unshakable. ‘* Before twelve months 
are over, our Parliament will be assembled in College 
Green,’’ said he at Tara. He declared at Roscommon, also, 
that the end of the struggle was at hand. ‘* The hour is 
approaching,’’ said he, ‘* the day is near, the period is fast 
coming, when, believe me, who never deceived you, our 
country shall be a nation once more.’’ In some of these 
speeches the warlike note is again sounded. But it is a 
feeble and uncertain sound compared with the thrilling blast 
at Mallow. 

During September O’Connell addressed 100,000 people at 
Loughrea, in Galway, and 400,000 at Lismore in Waterford. 
Altogether he attended thirty-one meetings—out of about 
forty—between March and September, travelling over five 
thousand miles, besides addressing the public meetings of 
the Association in Dublin, presiding at the deliberations of 
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its committee, and directing the greater part of the adminis- 
trative work of the organisation. During these months of 
incessant travelling and speech-making, marvellous in a 
man of his years, he was in the highest spirits. Returning 
to Dublin after one of his triumphal progresses through the 
country, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, we had a fine rollicking 
week of it, eh, Tom Steele, had we not? 1 never felt in 
more vigorous mental and bodily strength.’? On the Ist of 
October another most remarkable meeting was held at the 
Rath of Mullaghmast, in Kildare. In the reign of Elizabeth 
a large party of the chiefs of Leinster, invited to a dinner 
at the Rath, were treacherously massacred by the English 
soldiery. O’Connell appeared on the platform in his 
red robes as an alderman of Dublin, and in the presence 
of 400,000 people, John Hogan, the sculptor, attended by 
Henry McManus, an artist, and John Cornelius O’Callaghan, 
the designer of Repeal cards, solemnly placed on the head 
of the Liberator a cap of green velvet, with gold edging, in 
the form of the old Milesian crown. ‘* My only regret, sir,”’ 
said Hogan, ‘* is that this is not of gold.’’ The incident 
seems now to savour of the stage, but at the time it was 
regarded as a solemn act of homage to O’Connell—the 
offering by the people of their crown to their Liberator. In 
his speech O’ Connell delivered one of his accustomed flowing 
panegyrics upon the beauties of Ireland and the virtues of 
the people : 

Yes, among the nations of the earth Ireland stands num- 
ber one in the physical strength of her sons and in the 
beauty and purity of her daughters. (Cheers). Ireland, 
land of my forefathers, how my mind expands and my 
spirit walks abroad in something of majesty when I con- 
template the high qualities, the inestimable virtues, the 
true purity and piety, and religious fidelity of the inhabi- 
tants of .your green fields and towering mountains. 
(Cheers). Oh, what a scene surrounds us! It is not only 
the countless thousands of brave and active, peaceable, and 


religious men that are here assembled; but Nature herself 
has written her characters with the finest beauty in the 
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verdant plains that spread before us. Let any man here 
run round the horizon with his eye, and teli me ii Nature 
ever produced anything so green and so lovely, so undulat- 
ing, so teeming with production. (Great cheering). The 
richest harvests that any land can produce are those reaped 
in Ireland; and then hers are the sweetest meadows, the 
greenest fields, the loftiest mountains, the purest streams, 
the noblest rivers, the most capacious harbours, while her 
water power is equal to turning the machinery of the whole 
world. (Loud cheers). Oh, my friends, this is a country 
worth fighting for (great cheers); it is a country worth 
dying for (renewed cheers); but, above all, it is a country 
worth being tranquil, determined, submissive, and docile 
for, disciplined as you are in obedience to those who are 
breaking the way and trampling down the barriers between 
you and your constitutional liberty. (Cheers). I will see 
every man of you having a vote, and every man shielded 
by the ballot from the agent and landlord. I will see labour 
protected and every title to possession recognised when you 
are free and industrious. I will see prosperity again 
abroad throughout the land. The busy hum of the shuttle 
and the tinkling of the smithy shall be heard everywhere. 
We shall see the nailer employed even until the middle of 
the night, and the carpenter covering himself with his chips. 
(Laughter and cheers). I will see prosperity in all its 
gradations spreading through a happy, contented, religious 
land. I will hear the hymn of a grateful people go forth at 
sunrise to God in praise of His mercies to them, and I will 
see the evening sun set down among the uplifted hands in 
thanksgiving, of a religious and free population. (Loud 
cheers). Stand by me, join with me, I will say be obeyed 
by me, and Ireland shall be free! (Loud cheers). 


But winter was at hand, and it was time to bring these 
open-air demonstrations to anend. ‘The final meeting was 
fixed to be held on Sunday, October 5th, at Clontarf, on 
the shores of Dublin Bay, a short distance to the north of 
the-metropolis. It is another of the historic spots of 
Ireland. Here it was that, on Good Friday, 1014, more 
than a century and a half before the English came, Brian 
Boroimhe crushed the Danish invaders. The meeting was 
to be the most striking and imposing of all the demonstra- 
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tions. Not only was all Dublin to be present and co1- 
tingents to come up from all parts of Ireland, but steamers 
had been chartered to bring thousands of Irish men and 
women from England and Scotland. It was to be a 
stupendous manifestation of the unity, the might, and the 
determination of the Irish race. The Mallow speech was 
like a bugle blast calling upon the nation to prepare for 
battle. All that seemed to remain was the sounding of 
‘‘the charge.’?’ The country expected to hear it at 
Clontarf. : 

The Government were watching with no little anxiety 
the development of events in Ireland. As the agitation 
grew in intensity, crime and disorder diminished. In the 
year 1843 the dock was practically empty. But Peel’s 
private correspondence shows that the Government feared 
that O’Connell really meant to fight. Indeed, it was 
impossible to come to any other conclusion from his out- 
spoken speeches. The Government took their measures 
accordingly. They poured 85,000 troops into the country, 
and other detachments were in readiness at the ports nearest 
to Ireland, in the west and north of England. War vessels 
were stationed in the harbours and round the coast. 
Immense stores of ammunition and provisions were accumu- 
lated in various depots. The barracks were loop-holed, and 
the Martello towers and forts on the coasts were equipped 
as fortresses against insurrection. The advisability of send- 
ing over the Duke of Wellington to take charge of the 
military arrangements was considered by the Cabinet. Peel 
was continually urging the Irish Government to resort to 
repressive measures, but the Attorney-General, T. B. C. 
Smith—* Alphabet Smith,’’ as O’Connell called him—was 
for long undecided as to the proper course to pursue. At 
last the Irish Government made up its mind. They would 
proclaim the Clontarf meeting. On the Friday, Dublin 
was startled by the rumour that the meeting was to be 
suppressed. At noon on Saturday, when the committee of 
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the Repeal Association met, the Government were still silent 
as to their intentions. It was half-past three o’clock before 
the word was spoken by Dublin Castle. At that hour a 
messenger burst into the Corn Exchange, where the 
committee of the Repeal Association were in session, with a 
copy of the proclamation wet from the press. There was 
intense excitement. Should the proclamation be obeyed or 
defied? It took O’Connell but a minute to glance hurriedly 
through the document and to make up his mind. ‘* This 
must be obeyed,’’ said he decisively. Not a voice was 
raised in protest. Every man present accepted without 
question O’Connell’s prompt decision as final. ‘* Ray,”’ 
said he to the secretary, ‘* take up your pen and write what 
I dictate.’’ He then dashed off an appeal to the people, 
earnestly urging obedience to the proclamation, and sent it 
to the printers. Workmen were directed immediately to 
pull down the platform which had been erected at Clontarf. 
Representatives of the Association were despatched on 
horseback to meet the advancing contingents from the 
country, and send them back to their homes. At dawn 
O’Connell’s appeal was posted in every village within twenty 
miles of Clontarf. It was signally obeyed. The hundreds 
of thousands of people who, with bands and banners, were 
marching through the night on Dublin, from the north, the 
south, and the west, turned back, though sullenly, and with 
imprecations. In the morning Clontarf was occupied by 
military. On the ground where the meeting was to have 
been held there were the 60th Rifles, each man provided 
with sixty rounds of ball cartridge, and the 5th Dragoons, 
equipped for active service. Close by, on Conquer Hill, 
were the 54th Foot, the 11th Hussars, and a brigade of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, with four six-pounders, unlimbered, 
and ready for action. The batteries of the Pigeon House 
Fort down the river, and the guns of the three men-of-war 
in the bay before Clontarf were trained to sweep the 
approaches to the place of meeting with shot and grape 
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and canister. During the day the Lord Lieutenant, Earl de 
Grey—‘ Shin 0’ Beef,’’ as O’Connell called him, on account 
of a stingy gift offered to the Mendicity Institution—rode 
out to Clontarf. But there was no resistance whatever to 
the proclamation. The eccentric Tom Steele, ‘* Head Pacifi- 
cator of Ireland,’ in his quaint uniform, was walking about 
the grounds, a green bow (the emblem of peace) in his hand, 
crying to the few stragglers present, ‘*‘ Home with ye! 
Home with ye!’? The Government had triumphed. 
O’Connell’s tactics had failed. The dramatic and heroic 
** Mallow Defiance,’’ which had stirred Ireland to its depths, 
passed the English Minister by as idly as the summer wind. 
O’Connell’s menaces were all empty sound and fury. If 
they had been the expressions of a stern and immutable 
policy they would not have intimidated Peel. He meant 
what he said when he declared in the House of Commons 
that he would not shrink even from civil war in the main- 
tenance of the Union. In the circumstances O’Connell had 
no other course but to submit to the proclamation. To have 
resisted would have been an act of unutterable folly leading 
on to a massacre on the plains of Clontarf. O’Connell’s 
doctrine that moral force was a sufficient instrument for the 
obtainment of any political reform, his strong sense of 
loyalty, his respect for the rights of property, and his 
temperament—jovial, soft-hearted, without the slightest 
touch of fanaticism—utterly unsuited him for the rdéle of a 
revolutionary leader. If he had raised the standard of 
rebellion, a million men at least would have rallied round 
him. The raw material out of which a conquering army 
could be made was there in abundance—passionate love of 
country ; hot resentment of Ireland’s state of dependence; 
fine physique; dauntless bravery. What was wanting was 
discipline, training, arms. No attempt had been made to 
organise the people on a military footing, O’Connell would 
never have allowed it. He asked the people to do no more 
for Repeal than to subscribe their penny a week, and march 
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after bands and banners to the monster meetings. They 
had no munitions and no leaders of military training capable 
of leading insurgent forces, and though they would have 
fought like their forefathers in 1798—with amazing bravery 
and incredible recklessness—it can hardly be doubted that 
in time they would have been overwhelmed by the might 
of England. But O’Connell never meant that they should 
fight. His bellicose words were intended to cheat the 
Government into the belief—the terrorising belief, as he 
hoped—that he meant war. Therefore, there was no appeal 
to force. O’Connell, like a wise man, bowed to the inevit- 
able. He regarded the cure of rebellion as more fearful 
than almost any oppression that can afflict a people. No 
one questioned his surrender. Not even among the ardent 
young writers of the Nation, several of whom were members 
of the committee of the Repeal Association, was there to 
be found a man of sufficient daring, or even of impatience, 
to counsel resistance. Years afterwards the Young 
Irelanders used to say that O’Connell missed the grand 
opportunity of his life in not raising the standard of revolt 
at Clontarf. But on the day of Clontarf, face to face with 
the situation, they themselves joined loudly in O’Connell’s 
ery—‘* Submission ! submission !”’ 

O’Connell’s defeat brought him no sense of personal 
humiliation. Nor does it seem to have damaged his prestige 
in Ireland... The London newspapers denounced him as a 
cowardly braggart; but the people of Ireland had a trust, 
profound as his own, in the wisdom of his leadership. He 
was just a little anxious and perplexed, and uncertain as to 
his next move. To learn what that step would be, people 
crowded to the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, 
held on the Monday, to such an extent that there had to be 
an adjournment from the Corn Exchange to the more 
commodious Calvert’s Theatre in Abbey Street. O’Connell 
spoke at considerable length, but vaguely, with little 
enthusiasm and conviction—like one, in fact, who did not 
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see his way clearly. As a lawyer, he pronounced the 
proclamation to be ‘* a gross violation of the law,’’ and the 
delay in issuing it an unpardonable offence. But he had 
recommended submission to it, because resistance was not 
justifiable, until even the shape and form of legality dis- 
appeared. ‘‘ If the people, contrary to the Constitution, 
were interfered with in the exercise of their rights,’’ said 
he, in perhaps studiously vague and uncertain terms, ‘‘ if 
such a thing can be imagined, there is no man more ready 
to say in such a ¢ase, * Defend yourselves.’ ’? But the 
enthusiasm in the country suffered no diminution. On the 
contrary, the repressive action of the Government brought 
the Repeal Association many notable recruits of position 
and wealth, including William Smith O’Brien, and a vast 
increase in its weekly revenue. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN JAIL FOR IRELAND. 


Brrore the following week was out the Government struck 
another blow. On Saturday, October 11th, 1848, O’Connell, 
his son John, Thomas Matthew Ray, the secretary of the 
Repeal Association, Tom Steele (the Head Pacificator), two 
priests (Father Tyrell, of Lusk, County Dublin; and Father 
Tierney, of Clontibret, County Monaghan), and the editors 
of the three leading Repeal journals—Charles Gavan Duffy, 
of the Nation; Dr. John Gray, of the Freeman’s Journal; 
and Richard Barrett, of the Pilot—were arrested upon 
informations which had been sworn against them, that they 
had formed a conspiracy to obtain by unlawful methods a 
change in the Constitution and Government of the country, 
and to excite disaffection in the army. 

It was first rumoured that O’Connell was to be indicted 
for high treason. He was greatly perturbed by the news. 
The hangings of ’98 recurred to his memory. ‘‘ If they 
prosecute me for high treason,’’ said he, ‘* I shall make my 
confession and prepare for death.’? But on learning that 
the prosecution was for seditious conspiracy his spirits 
revived. The proceedings, said he, were likely to be tedious 
and harassing, but in no other respect formidable. ‘* I do 
not think two years’ imprisonment would kill me,’’ he 
remarked to his son John. ‘‘I should keep constantly 
walking about, and take a bath every day.’? On the day 
he was arrested he issued an appeal to the people imploring 
them to maintain the strictest and most perfect tranquillity, 
and the Nation, published that evening, declared that ‘* the 
man who dares to adopt any policy not sanctioned by 
O’Connell will deserve the deepest execration,”” The 
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defendants, on being committed for trial, were allowed out 
on bail. The popular anger against the Executive was 
intense. But every meeting at Conciliation Hall still closed 
with cheers for the Queen. It will be remembered that at 
the Tara meeting O’Connell said that before twelve months 
had elapsed the Irish Parliament would be assembled at 
College Green. Late in October he indulged in another of 
these wild exaggerations of hope and expectation. ‘* Give 
me,’’ said he at a meeting in Dublin, “ but six months of 
perfect peace, and I will offer my head on the block if at 
the end of that time there is not a Parliament in College 
Green.”’ 


The indictment of the Crown, setting out at full length 
numerous speeches and newspaper articles, extended to over 
a hundred yards of print. It was sent to the Grand Jury 
on November 2nd, and after five days’ deliberation they 
found a true bill. A brilliant array of counsel was retained 
for the trial—eleven for the Crown and sixteen for the 
traversers. Among those on the Crown side were the 
Attorney-General, T. B. C. Smith (afterwards Master of the 
Rolls), a man of irritable temper, whom O’Connell described 
as ‘* the vinegar cruet on two legs’’; the Solicitor-General, 
Richard Wilson Greene, subsequently a Baron of the 
Exchequer; Brewster and Napier, both of whom reached 
the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. One counsel and 
an attorney were assigned to each of the traversers. 
Among the counsel were Richard Lalor Sheil; Pigot, subse- 
quently Chief Baron ; Monaghan, afterwards Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas; Whiteside, who rose to the Chief 
Justiceship of the Queen’s Bench; O’Hagan, afterwards the 
first Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland since the Revolu- 
tion; and Sir Colman O’Loglen, subsequently Judge Advo- 
cate-General. It was originally arranged for the trial to take 
place before the Court of Queen’s Bench and a special jury. 
The existing panel contained the names of only 388 special 
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jurors, and of these seventy were dead or disqualified. 
There were but fifty-three Roman Catholics on the panel— 
thirty of them being among the seventy jurors that were 
disqualified—though Mr. Pierce Mahony, one of the 
attorneys of the traversers, affirmed, from an experience of 
a quarter of a century in Dublin, that at least three hundred 
Roman Catholics were entitled to have their names on the 
list. The Recorder, Sir Frederick Shaw, member for Dublin 
University, and one of the Privy Councillors who had signed 
the proclamation against the Clontarf meeting, stated during 
the revision of the list for the ensuing year that he had made 
frequent complaints of its incompleteness. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Crown, though anxious to hurry on the 
trial, could not with any pretence of fairness object to a 
postponement. The trial was accordingly fixed for January 
14th, 1844, when the new list of special jurors would come 
into operation. O’Connell was meantime enjoying his 
favourite sport at Darrynane. Writing to a friend towards 
the close of the year, he says : 


What a tasteless fellow that Attorney-General was not to 
allow me another fortnight in these mountains. I forgive 
him everything but that. Why, yesterday I had a most 
delightful day’s hunting. I saw almost the entire of it— 
hares and hounds. We killed five hares. The day’s run, 
without intermission, five hours and three-quarters. In 
three minutes after each hare was killed we had another 
on foot, and the cry of the dogs was incessant. They were 
never at more than a momentary check, and the cry, with 
the echoes, was splendid. I was not in such mind for walk- 
ing these five years, and you will laugh at me when [ tell 
you the fact that I was much less wearied than several of 
the young men; and we had a good three miles to walk 
home after the last hare was killed, just at the close of day. 
I was not prepared for such good hunting, as the plague 
among the dogs had thinned my pack. It killed six couples 
of beautiful beagles of mine. I could almost weep for them. 
Yet the survivors seem determined to indemnify me. 
If to-morrow be dry I hope to have another good day’s 
hunt. 

(D 727) ; Ww 
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On January 8rd the parties attended before the Clerk of 
the Crown to strike the jury. The special jurors had 
been increased from 388 to 717; but after the list had passed 
into the hands of the sheriff, it was found that the names of 
sixty persons—among them some of the wealthiest and most 
respectable residents of the city—who had been added to 
the list by the Recorder, were in some mysterious manner 
missing from it. As many as thirty-five of the missing 
sixty were Catholics. ‘‘ There has been an infamous 
tampering with the list,’’ cried Ford, one of the attorneys 
for the traversers. Whiteside, the leading counsel for the 
defence, insisted that the Clerk of the Crown could not 
properly proceed to strike a jury from so defective a panel. 
But the Clerk of the Crown decided that ‘his sole duty was 
to strike a jury, and to that he must confine himself. The 
jury was accordingly struck from the mutilated list. Forty- 
eight names were drawn from a ballot-box, eleven of them 
being Catholics. Each side struck off twelve, Mr. Kemmis, 
the solicitor for the Crown, removing the eleven Catholics— 
and of the twenty-four jurors who then remained, the twelve 
first drawn and answering to their names in court on the 
day of trial were to compose the jury. 

These proceedings—the tampering with the list, and the 
exclusion of Catholics from the jury—caused astonishment 
and indignation throughout the Kingdom. The Catholic 
nobility and gentry of England and Scotland addressed a 
remonstrance to the Queen. All hope was abandoned that 
the traversers would have a fair trial. No adequate 
explanation of the omission of the sixty names from the 
list was given. The friends of the traversers denounced it 
as ** foul play,’’ the representatives of the Crown asserted 
that it must have been accidental. On the opening day of 
the trial business was practically suspended in Dublin. The 
traversers were escorted to the Four Courts by the Lord 
Mayor and members of the Corporation in the robes— 
O’Connell riding in the Lord Mayor’s coach—and an 
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immense procession of the citizens. The trial took place in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench at the Four Courts. The 
judges—all Protestants—were Chief Justice Pennefather, a 
vehement Tory ; Mr. Justice Perrin, a Whig interested in the 
social condition of the country; Mr. Justice Crampton, a 
Tory, and an ardent temperance advocate, celebrated for 
having emptied his wine cellar in the stream which flowed 
through his demesne at Bray; and Mr. Justice Burton, an 
Englishman, but resident in Ireland from his youth, and 
politically best described as a Conservative, or moderate 
Tory. O’Connell, who appeared on his own behalf, sat in 
wig and gown with the counsel for the traversers. Father 
Tyreli, one of the traversers, had died from a cold con- 
tracted the night before the Clontarf meeting in preventing 
his parishioners from going to Dublin. The other traversers 
sat together on benches facing the jury box. When the first 
special juror was about to be sworn, counsel for the 
traversers argued that the list should be quashed. The 
Attorney-General admitted that sixty names, by some 
unaccountable mishap, had, been omitted, but insisted that 
the error did not render the proceeding null and void. The 
Court, Judge Perrin dissenting, sustained the demurrer. The 
jury were then sworn. As on the Bench, there was also 
one Englishman in the jury box. 

The trial lasted twenty-five days. The Crown mainly 
relied on the speeches of O’Connell and articles and poems 
in the Nation. The speeches were proved by two English 
reporters—Frederick Boyd Hughes, of Gurney’s parlia- 
mentary staff; and Charles Ross, a parliamentary reporter, 
then of the Standard, but previously and subsequently of 
the Times. Ross stated he was paid £3850 for his services 
by the Government, or at the rate of £50 a meeting. Both, 
on cross-examination, bore testimony to the extreme order 
and good humour of the monster meetings, and to the 
facilities afforded them on the platforms. Two quaint 
incidents relieved the protracted and rather uninteresting 
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proceedings in court. Tom Steele several times audibly 
contradicted the Attorney-General. ‘* If you do not keep 
quiet, Steele, I shall have your name struck out of the 
indictment,’’ said the Attorney-General; and during the 
remainder of the trial the Head Pacificator was as quiet as 
a mouse. Seven days were occupied by the speeches of the 
seven counsel on behalf of the traversers. The Attorney- 
General, stung by the sarcasms of Mr. Gerald Fitzgibbon, 
scribbled a challenge to a duel on a slip of paper, and flung 
it across the table to his assailant. Fitzgibbon had half- 
written an acceptance, when he was induced by his learned 
friends to forego it, and to bring the matter, instead, to the 
notice of the court. The judges happily composed the 
quarrel. 

O’Connell, in his address to the jury, boasted truly that 
he spoke on behalf of the people of Ireland. As a forensic 
effort it was a failure. It was too argumentative and 
historical to afford scope for the most effective qualities of 
O’Connell’s oratory. But it contained many passages of 
eloquent justification of his part in the agitation, and 
indignant denial that he ever contemplated violence. ‘* A 
French author said—I do not quote him as an authority for 
no man hates French infidelity and French republicanisin 
more than I do—but a French author said that ‘ you cannot 
make a revolution with rose-water.’ He would make it 
with blood,’ said O’Connell. ‘* I would make it with 
public opinion, and I would put a little Irish spirit in it.”’ 
If there had been a conspiracy, he argued, it was a con- 
spiracy in face of the whole world. He had frequently 
declared in his speeches that he would have recourse to no 
methods but constitutional methods for the Repeal of the 
Union :— 


From the day I first entered the arena of politics until the 
present hour, I have never neglected an opportunity of 
impressing upon the minds of my fellow-countrymen the 
fact that I was an apostle of that political sect who held 
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that liberty was only to be attained under such agencies 
as were strictly consistent with the law and the Constitution 
—that freedom was to be attained not by the effusion of 
human blood, but by the constitutional combination of 
good and wise men, by perseverance in the course of tran- 
quillity and good order, and by the utter abhorrence of 
violence and bloodshed. It is my proudest boast that 
throughout a long and eventful life I have faithfully devoted 
myself to the promulgation of that principle; and without 
vanity 1 can assert that I am the first public man who ever 
proclaimed it. Other politicians have said, ‘* Win your 
liberties by peaceable means if you can,’’ but there always 
was an arriere pensee in this admonition, and they always 
had in contemplation an appeal to physical force in case 
other means should prove abortive. Iam not one of these. 
I have preached under every contingency, and I have again 
and again declared my intention to abandon the cause of 
Repeal if a single drop of human blood were shed by those 
who advocated the measure. I made the same principle 
the basis for the movement in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and it was by a rigid adherence to that principle that 
I conducted the movement to a glorious and triumphant 
issue. 

All the police witnesses had testified to the sobriety and 
peaceableness of the crowds at the monster meetings. One 
constable, it is true, swore that at Tara the stall of an 
old woman who sold ginger-bread was overturned, but he 
went so far as to admit that it was probably accidental. 
** Was any life lost at these meetings ?’’ O’Connell asked 
the jury.“ ‘* You will answer, ‘ No, not one.” Was any 
man, woman, or child injured? You will answer, ‘No.’ 
Did anything happen to any living thing so as to injure 
it in the slightest degree? Was there a single female, young 
or old, exposed to the slightest indelicacy? Was there a 
shilling’s worth of property destroyed by reason of all those 
meetings? You answer ‘ No,’ unanimously ‘ No.’ ” 

Then came the charge of Chief Justice Pennefather. ‘* I 
speak,’’ said he, laying down a principle of law, ‘‘ under 
a correction of the gentlemen of the other side.”? This slip 
of the tongue—* the gentlemen of the other side”’ being the 
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counsel for the traversers—indicates the spirit of the charge. 
It was a strenuous appeal to the jury to convict. And the 
jury returned the verdict which had been expected from the 
opening of the trial—‘‘Guilty.’’ Sentence on the traversers 
was postponed until the next term. 

O’Connell then crossed to England to attend the session 
of Parliament. On February 13th Lord John Russell moved 
as a Whig party motion, for a committee of the whole House 
to take into consideration the state of Ireland. ‘ Ireland,”’ 
said he, *‘ is occupied, not governed.’’ The State trials 
were vehemently attacked by the Whigs, and as stoutly 
defended by the Tories. Macaulay delivered an able speech 
in support of the motion. ‘* The position which Mr. 
O’Connell holds in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen is a 
position such as no popular leader in the whole history of 
mankind has ever attained,’’ said he. ‘* You are mistaken 
if you imagine that the interest with which he is regarded 
is confined only to these islands. Go where you will on the 
continent, visit any coffee-house, dine at any public table, 
embark upon any steamboat, enter any conveyance—from 
the moment your accent shows you to be an Englishman, 
the very first question asked by your companions, be they 
what they may—physicians, advocates, merchants, or manu- 
facturers, or peasants of the class who are like our yeomen 
in this country—is : ‘ What will be done with O’Connell?’ ” 
(Cheers, and cries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!’’) ‘* Let those who deny 
this assertion turn over the French journals, and they will 
see what a space he occupies in the eyes of the French 
people. It is a most unfortunate, it is a most unhappy fact 
—but it is impossible to dispute it—that there is throughout 
the continent a feeling respecting the connection between 
England and Ireland not very much unlike the feeling which 
exists here about the connection between Russia and 
Poland.’? In London the popular interest in O’Connell 
was more ardent than ever. On the afternoon of February 
15th, the day he was announced to appear in Parliament, 
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an immense crowd assembled at Westminster. Peel, writing 
to Prince Albert from the House of Commons that after- 
noon, says: ** Mr. O’Connell has not yet appeared in the 
House. There’s a considerable crowd of his admirers in 
Parliament Street, through which I passed with applause, 
in consequence of having been mistaken by the great 
majority for O’Connell.’’ Later on, O’Connell made a 
dramatie entrance. Mr. Ross, Whig member for Belfast, 
speaking in support of Russell’s motion, said : **O’Connell’s 
words, you say, are smoother than oil, but his thoughts are 
bent on mischief and violence. Has not the hon. member 
again and again stated in the presence of congregated 
thousands that one drop of blood, the life of one fellow- 
creature, was too dear a price to pay for any political 
advantage?’? At this point, O’Connell, accompanied by 
several Irish members, entered the House, and was hailed 
with enthusiastic cheers from the Opposition benches and 
mocking cries from the Government side. ‘ Sir,’’ said 
Ross, resuming his speech, ‘* I have heard much vaunting 
language about the victory just gained over the con- 
spirators. Let the House judge by the reception which 
the head conspirator has just met whether there be much 
cause for triumph. You may put that man in jail, but 
what will you gain?’’ O’Connell spoke at length in the 
debate. He did not allude to the prosecution, but defended 
in moderate language the Repeal movement, and implored 
Parliament to put an end, by a great act of justice, to the 
strife between Ireland and England. After nine nights’ 
discussion, Russell’s motion was rejected by 324 votes to 
225—a majority of 99. 

O’Connell subsequently addressed large meetings in 
London, at Birmingham, Coventry, and Liverpool, and was 
enthusiastically received by the Liberals and Radicals. ‘ I 
am glad,’’ he wrote to FitzPatrick, ‘‘ 1 came over, not so 
much on account of Parliament as of the English people. 
I have certainly met with a kindness and a sympathy which 
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I did not expect, but which I will cheerfully cultivate.” 
These popular ovations included a grand banquet in Covent 
Garden Theatre on March 12th. Tom Duncombe, the well- 
known Radical member of Parliament, presided, and among 
the large and representative company present were two men 
with whom O’Connell had had bitter controversies—the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, representing the English Catholics; and 
Sharman Crawford, representing the Irish Whigs. The toast 
of the night, ‘* Health and long life to Daniel O’Connell,”’ 
was drunk with the wildest enthusiasm. 

More than three months elapsed after conviction before 
sentence was pronounced. On Thursday morning, May 
30th, 1844, the traversers were called up for judgment. As 
O’Connell entered the crowded court of the Queen’s Bench, 
he was greeted with prolonged cheers. The Junior Bar 
stood up to receive him, as they do when the judges enter 
the court. The judges were divided as to the sentence to 
be imposed on O’Connell. The Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Crampton were for sending him to prison for two 
years; Mr. Justice Burton was for one year; and Mr. 
Justice Perrin thought six months enough. Finally, it 
was agreed that the term of imprisonment should be twelve 
months. The pronouncing of the sentence fell to Burton, 
as the senior judge. He had the highest admiration for the 
personal qualities and the forensic gifts of O’Connell since 
the days, long years before, when both were rivals on the 
Munster circuit, and it may be that these feelings coloured 
his speech. ‘* The objects of the offenders,’’ he said, ‘* was 
to obtain a Repeal of the Union by means which he could 
not say were not violent—for excitement, intimidation, and 
terror were violent means—but without bloodshed. He 
believed the principal traverser had that design rooted in 
his mind, and that it was by his great influence the country 
had been preserved from civil war.’? Could there have been 
a more complete vindication of O’Connell? As O’Connell 
afterwards remarked, the judge’s opinion seemed to be that 
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his only conspiracy had been a conspiracy to prevent an 
insurrection. ‘‘ But,’’? the judge proceeded, ‘‘ the court, 
however they might lament it, were bound to consider that 
exhortations to keep the peace did not take away the 
character of conspiracy from the proceedings.’’ Then, as 
he proceeded to pronounce the sentence, Burton became 
choked with emotion, and at its conclusion he hid his face 
in his hands and wept. The sentence upon O’Connell was 
imprisonment for twelve months, a fine of £2,000, and 
security in £10,000—his own and another’s—for his good 
behaviour for seven years. The other traversers—save 
Father Tierney, in whose case a nolle prosequi had been 
entered—were sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, 
£50 fines, and securities of £2,000. ‘*‘ I am sorry to say,”’ 
said O’Connell after sentence, ‘‘ that I feel it my imperative 
duty to declare that justice has not been done me.”’ 
The audience in the court cheered for the Repeal of the 
Union. The cry was taken up by the crowd in the hall of 
the Four Courts, and prolonged by the immense throng on 
the quays outside. 

The traversers were allowed to choose the place of their 
incarceration. Richmond Penitentiary, on the South Circu- 
lar Road—afterwards a military barracks—was selected. It 
was the most commodious and healthy of the prisons of the 
city. The traversers were conveyed in carriages, escorted 
by a large force of mounted police, and followed by a deeply 
excited, but self-restrained and silent multitude. ‘* O’Con- 
nell entered the prison,’’ says a contemporary newspaper 
account, ‘* with as buoyant a step as if he were treading 
the heath, and breathing the air of his wild native moun- 
tains.”” At the gate the governor received him more like 
an honoured guest than as a condemned prisoner. The 
names, ages, and descriptions of the traversers were first 
entered on the prison register. O’Connell’s appearance was 
described as ‘‘ dark’’ ; his complexion, ‘* good’’; his height, 
5 feet 112 inches; and his age, 68. Gray, the youngest of 
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the prisoners, was 28; Gavan Duffy, 80; John O’Connell, 
34; Ray, 44; Barrett, 51; and Steele, 55. Three were 
Protestants—Gray, Barrett, and Steele; and three were 
Catholics—O’Connell, his son John, and Gavan Duffy. 
Nothing was left undone by the authorities of the jail— 
with, of course, the sanction of the Executive, to deprive 
imprisonment of all its hardships and most of its incon- 
veniences for the ‘*‘ Repeal Martyrs,’’ as the traversers were 
popularly called. Comfortable quarters were assigned to 
them. O’Connell and his son John were given the 
governor’s residence ; the others were accommodated in the 
house of the deputy-Governor. When O’Connell entered 
his apartments, he was met by his two daughters (Mrs. 
Fitzsimon and Mrs. French), and his daughter-in-law (Mrs. 
John O’Connell), and as they kissed him with tear-filled 
eyes, he cried: ‘* Thank God, I am in jail for Ireland !”’ 
Two of the ladies remained with O’Connell during his 
imprisonment, and the wives of the married prisoners also 
came to reside in the jail. Each prisoner had not only a 
separate bedroom, but a separate sitting-room. They had 
their own servants, were catered for from outside, and 
entertained guests as if they were in their own homes. 
They dined in common at the governor’s house, and the 
table was never set for less than thirty persons. ‘* O’Con- 
nell,’? writes Gavan Duffy, *‘ was a genial and attentive 
host, full of anecdotes and badinage while the ladies 
remained, and ready when they withdrew for serious 
political conference, and the pleasant carte and tierce of 
friendly controversy.’’ At night the younger prisoners met 
together to tell stories and sing songs over tobacco and 
whiskey. The two gardens of the jail were placed at the 
disposal of the prisoners for exercise. In one a gymnasium 
was set up. It had also a mound with a summer-house on 
top. At the suggestion of Steele, the mound was known as 
‘Tara Hill,’’ and the summer-house as ‘** Conciliation 
Hall.”? In the other garden a spacious tent was erected, 
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styled ‘*the Rath of Mullaghmast,’? where O’Connell 
received visitors and gave large dinner parties. Presents 
for the prisoners, consisting of hampers of wines, meat, fish, 
fruit, game, and bouquets of flowers, were delivered every 
day at the jail. Private theatricals were arranged for their 
amusement. The prisoners themselves published a weekly 
journal in manuscript, called the Richmond Gazette, con- 
sisting chiefly of squibs and burlesques. By and by the 
incarceration came to be known as ‘* the Richmond Picnic.”’ 
Barrett, describing it at a meeting afterwards, said: ‘‘ It 
was a happy time, that rustication in Richmond, for we had 
leisure to drink’’ (hear, hear, and ironical cheers from his 
late fellow-prisoners) *‘ to drink wisdom and experience from 
the lips of the Liberator.’ 

One day O’Connell was visited by a party of American 
tourists. He was standing on the top of *‘ Tara Hill’? when 
they were announced. They took off their hats, and waited 
at the foot of the mound until O’Connell invited them to 
walk up. ‘* You are probably more visited here than if 
you were at large,’’ said one of the party. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied 
O’Connell with a laugh, “‘ and here I cannot use the excuse 
of not being at home.’’ ‘* Tell your friends,’ he said to 
the bearers of an address of sympathy, ‘‘ that my heart is 
joyful, my spirits are buoyant, my health is excellent, my 
hopes are high. My imprisonment is not irksome to me, 
for I feel and know that it will, under Providence, be the 
means of making our country a nation once again. I am 
glad I am in prison. There wanted but this to complete 
my political career. I have laboured for Ireland, refused 
office, honour, and emolument for Ireland. There was just 
one thing wanted—that I should be in jail for Ireland. That 
has now been added to the rest, thanks to our enemies, and 
I cordially rejoice at it.”” John O’Connell one day expressed 
regret that the view from the dining-room was confined by 
the high, gloomy, prison walls. ‘‘ I am better pleased that 
the view is excluded,’’ said the old Tribune. ‘‘* To see the 
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hills, the fields, and sea coast, and to feel that you were 
debarred from the freedom of walking among them, were a 
worse affliction than to be deprived altogether of the sight. 
It would tantalise too much.”’ O’Connell was most careful 
of his health. ‘‘ Seven times round the jail garden is a 
mile,’ said he. ‘* I walk it three times a day.” 

But Europe and America, as well as Ireland, were moved 
to indignation at the imprisonment of the Irish leader. The 
Catholic bishops of Ireland, at a special meeting, drew up a 


prayer to be said at every Mass throughout the land, | 
beseeching God that grace might be granted tu O’Connell | 


** to bear his trials with resignation,’? and that he might 
be quickly restored to liberty ‘* for the guidance and protec- 


tion of his people.’’ Masses for his deliverance were | 


offered up also in France, Belgium, and Germany. In 
England, many who often assailed him were touched to 
kindly sympathy. Punch, in which he was a favourite 
target for the satirist, published the following pleasant 
letter from the pen of Thackeray :— 


Dear Sitvy O’PELLIco,—One of my young chaps had got 
ready a caricature of you with about three hundredweight 
of chains on your old legs and shoulders, and you in a prison 
dress. But when he heard you were really locked up, he 
said he would not for the money’s sake (though I pay him 
well for it) publish his paltry picture, or do anything just 
now that would give you pain. Neither shall I crow over 
you because it has come to this, and because, having played 
at bowls, you have at last got the rubbers. If you did not 
organise a conspiracy and meditate a separation of this fair 
Empire; if you did not create rage and hatred in the bosoms 
of your countrymen against us English; if you did not do, 
in a word, all that the jury found you guilty of doing, I am 
a Dutchman. But if ever a man had an excuse for saying 
hard things, you had it; if ever a people had a cause to be 
angry, it is yours; if ever the winning party could afford 
to be generous, I think we might now—for we have won 
the rubber, and of what consequence is the stake to us? 
Though we may lock you up, yet it goes against our feel- 
ings, somehow, to think that the greatest man in the 
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Empire (for, after all, have you not done more for your 
nation than any man since Washington ever did?) should 
be put in a penitentiary ever so comfortable, in a road ever 
so circular. 


The Repeal Association decided to appeal to the House 
of Lords, as the highest legal tribune of the Kingdom, 
against the judgment and sentence. The general opinicn 
was that there was little prospect of the Lords being so 
impartial as to reverse the decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, however strongly the legal argument might lean to 
that course. O’Connell was among the despondent. “ It is 
idle, quite idle, to hope from it,’’ said he to FitzPatrick. 
** There is not the least probability, not the smallest shadow 
of a chance of our being set free. No, my good friend, we 
shall suffer our full term.’? Lord Palmerston also thought 
the political bias of the Law Lords would tell against the 
appellants. ‘* The case in favour of O’Connell must be 
strong indeed if the decision is given in his favour,’ he 
wrote to his brother. ‘‘ The court will certainly be against 
him.’’? The most distinguished members of the English Bar 
were engaged in the appeal. Sir Thomas Wilde led for the 
appellants, and Sir William Follett, the Attorney-General, 
for the Crown. The writ of error was as formidable in size 
and prolixity as the original indictment. It assigned error 
in the proceedings before the Court of Queen’s Bench on no 
fewer than thirty-four grounds. The offence was not legally 
charged, some of the counts in the indictment being so 
framed as to disclose no offence. The jury was unlawfully 
chosen from a spurious list. The verdict was not legal as 
there were findings upon more offences than were charged 
in the indictment or pleaded to by the defendants. The 
judgment was unlawful as it ordered the detention in prison 
of each defendant until all had paid their fines and provided 
their securities. 

Five Law Lords heard the appeal. They were Lyndhurst, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Brougham—one an old and the 
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other a recent enemy of O’Connell; Campbell, O’Connell’s; 
friend, who for a brief period in 1841 was Lord Chancellor of! 
Ireland; Cottenham, an ex-Lord Chancellor of a Whig’ 
Government; and Denman, the Lord Chief Justice. Accord--. 
ing to custom the English Bench were called in to advise the? 
House of Lords on the conclusion of the arguments. The) 
judges differed in opinion, but a majority was against the) 
appeal. Chief Justice Tindal and six other judges held that | 
two of the eleven counts of the indictment were bad in law; | 
but that the judgment might be supported on the good) 
counts. They also held that the defect in the jury panel | 
could not invalidate the judgment as partiality in the sheriff 
—the only ground allowed for challenge of the array—had 
not been alleged. Two judges, Baron Parke and Mr. Justice 
Coltman, dissented, for the reason that in their opinion there 
were defects in the indictment, the verdict, and the judg- 
ment. On September 14th the House of J.ords met to 
pronounce its decision. As had been forecasted, the four 
political Law Lords were evenly divided according to party 
—the Tory Lyndhurst and the anti-O’Connell Brougham 
were for having the judgment of the court affirmed; and the 
Whigs, Campbell and Cottenham, were for having it 
quashed. Lord Chief Justice Denman, who was also a 
Whig, but was not so influenced by party feelings or political 
sympathies as the other four, turned the scale in favour of 
the traversers. His decision was based upon the incomplete- 
ness of the jury panel. If sixty unauthorised names had 
been added to the jurors’ list, instead of sixty which were 
authorised being subtracted,. was there to be no remedy? 
Had the law been complied with, the twelve jurors who tried 
the case might all have been shut out of the panel, and the 
jury might have been taken wholly from the names which 
were improperly omitted. ‘* If,’? he added in a sentence 
that has become historic, ‘* if such practices as have taken 
place in the present instance should continue, trial by jury 
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in Ireland would become a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare.”’ 

Then the Lord Chancellor put the usual question : “ Is it 
your lordships’ pleasure that the judgment be reversed ?” 
It is the practice of the House of Lords, sitting as a Court 
of Appeal, to leave the decision in legal cases exclusively to 
the Law Lords; but in strict constitutional law any peer 
is entitled to vote upon the question. Some of the lay 
_ peers, fearful of O’Connell’s escape, insisted upon, their 
right of voting. Lord Wharncliffe, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment urged them, for the sake of the character of the 
Chamber as a judicial tribunal, not to violate one of its 
well-established customs. This appeal told. Only the Law 
Lords voted, and by three to two the judgment which 
condemned O’Connell to prison was quashed. 

The electric telegraph was not yet at work. William 
Ford, one of the solicitors for the traversers, hurried to 
Dublin with the news. On the evening of September 5th, 
thousands thronged the pier at Kingstown awaiting the 
arrival of the mail steamer Medusa, which was expected to 
convey the issue of the proceeding before the House of 
Lords. Ford was on board, and as the vessel approached 
the pier he shouted in a loud voice, ‘‘ O’Connell is free.” 
The news was received with wild uproar. The engine of 
the train which brought Ford from Kingstown to Dublin 
bore flags on which were inscribed, ‘‘ Triumph of law and 
justice—the judgment reversed’’; and ‘* O’Connell is free,”” 
telling the glad tidings to the thousands assembled along 
the railway line. Clamorous shouts of joy were again 
raised as the train steamed into the terminus at Westland 
Row. In the crowd outside were several horsemen, who 
immediately spurred to Richmond Prison to be first with 
the intelligence. One of them, a messenger of the Repeal 
Association, named Edmond O’Haggerty, won in the race, 
He dashed panting up the corridor leading to O’Connell’s 
apartments, exclaiming ‘‘ I’m first, I’m first.”” “ What is 
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it all about?’? said Barrett, who was walking in the 
corridor. ‘* Only that you are free,’? said the man. 
‘* Hurrah, I’m first. Where’s the Liberator? I’m first.’ 
He rushed wildly into the drawingroom where O’Connell, 
wearing his green Mullaghmast cap, was sitting between his 
daughter and daughter-in-law, with, as was his habit, their 
hands clasped in his. ‘‘ I’m first,’? roared O’Haggerty. 
*“You’re free, Liberator. Thanks be to God for that 
same! I’m first.’ ‘* Bah, it isn’t true; it can’t be 
true,’’ said O’Connell. All doubt was set at rest by the 
appearance of Ford, pale, with tears in his eyes, and blowing 
from his exertions. ‘* On the merits,’’ were the first words 
used by the aged attorney, as he flung his arms round 
O’Connell’s neck. ‘‘ On the merits,’? he repeated. ‘* No 
technicalities at all—nothing but the merits.’’ Then as 
the news spread among the prisoners and their friends there 
was much shaking of hands, embracing, and weeping. Even 
the governor of the prison, Mr. Purdon, was so excited by 
the news that he fainted, and the deputy-governor, an 
Englishman, rushed out of the room to hide his emotion. 
O’Connell was deeply impressed. ‘* The hand of man is 
not in this,’’ said he reverently to FitzPatrick. ‘* It is the 
response given by Providence to the prayers of the faithful, 
steadfast people of Ireland.’’? The appeal to the House of 
Lords cost the Repeal Association the big sum of £50,000. 

The next day the order for the release of the prisoners 
arrived from London. ‘The jail doors were flung open, and 
the citizens poured in to congratulate O’Connell. For 
hours he stood in the garden, while thousands of men, 
women, and children filed past and shook him by the hand. 
After dinner the traversers left the prison. It was arranged 
that they were to return there the next day to be escorted 
in triumph through the city by a vast procession. From 
end to end Ireland was ablaze that night with bonfires. 
Next morning—Saturday, September 7th—an enormous 
crowd gathered in Merrion Square for the purpose of 
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accompanying O’Connell back to prison. The ridiculous- 
ness of such a proceeding was apparent even to O’Connell, 
to whom hardly anything in a public demonstration in his 
honour was absurd, and he forestalled his devoted but 
quixotic admirers by returning quietly to the penitentiary 
at a very early hour. The morning he spent in the chapel, 
in order that he might conclude the Novena—a Catholic 
devotion lasting for nine days—which had been offered up 
throughout the land, beseeching Heaven that justice might 
be done by the House of Lords. The traversers breakfasted 
together for the last time in prison. O’Connell right 
royally directed that all persons of good character confined 
in prison owing to their inability to pay fines imposed on 
them should have the claims of the Crown met out of the 
funds of the Repeal Association—an order which procured 
the liberation of about forty prisoners. Then came the 
triumphant departure from the penitentiary. Outside were 
assembled the trades of Dublin, with bands and banners; the 
equipages of the Lord Mayor and Corportion, the committee 
of the Repeal Association, and thousands of well-to-do 
citizens. At the gate stood a triumphal chariot, consisting 
of three platforms, rising one above the other, gorgeous in 
purple velvet and gold fringe, and drawn by six splendid 
dapple greys. This cumbrous and fantastical vehicle had 
been made specially for the occasion. At two o’clock 
the doors of the prison were thrown open. Out came 
O’Connell, led by the hand of William Smith O’Brien, M.P., 
and followed by his fellow-prisoners. O’Connell mounted 
the very topmost stage of the chariot, accompanied by his 
son Daniel and his chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Miley, and, 
standing to his full height in his ample cloak, took off his 
green velvet Mullaghmast cap, and waved it again and again 
around his head, amid a prolonged roar of applause. At 
his feet, on the second platform, sat an old harper in ancient 
Irish garb, playing patriotic airs. On the third platform of 
the car were O’Connell’s young grandchildren in green 
(D 727) Xx 
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velvet tunics and caps with white feathers. The other 
liberated prisoners drove in open carriages, the eccentric 
Tom Steele, ‘‘ Head Pacificator of Ireland,’’ being distin- 
guished by an immense green bough—the emblem of peace 
—which he bore in his hands. In a vehicle by themselves 
were the attorneys of the traversers, carrying a copy of 
the indictment made up in a huge volume, like the file of 
a newspaper. The procession was six miles long, and in it 
marched 200,000 men. It proceeded slowly into the city, 
winding its way through the principal streets, packed with 
people, to the residence of O’Connell in Merrion Square. 
Opposite the Parliament House in College Green the 
chariot stopped. O’Connell, removing his cap, pointed with 
his finger to the noble edifice, which he hoped to re-animate 
with the soul of national life; and, turning slowly round, 
gazed silently into the faces of the people. It was a 
dramatic episode—that silent gesture, eloquent of the 
national hopes and aspirations—and thunderous cheers 
greeted it. 

On the following Sunday there was a striking religious 
service in the Metropolitan church. Dr. Murray, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, fully robed and mitred, presided at 
a High Mass and a solemn Te Deum, “ in thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for the deliverance of the beloved Liberator 
to his country, and his fellow-martyrs from unjust captiv- 
ity.”? On chairs of state beneath the pulpit sat O’Connell 
and the other traversers. Father Miley, in his sermon, 
declared that O’Connell had been released through the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin. 

The whole Kingdom eagerly awaited the next move of 
the Irish leader in this, the hour of his signal triumph, as 
an indication of his future course of action. On Monday 
Conciliation Hall was densely crowded for the usual weekly 
meeting of the Repeal Association. Before the speech- 
making began there was a scene of spontaneous emotion. 
Smith O’Brien rushed to the front of the platform, and 
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seizing O’Connell’s hand, shook it vigorously for several 
minutes. Then the impulsive O’Connell fervidly pressed 
the hand of Smith O’Brien to his breast and lifted his eyes 
to the ceiling. ‘*‘ The building quaked and trembled with 
the applause,’’ says the newspaper report. O’Connell spoke 
for more than two hours. He reviewed the whole proceed- 
ings connected with the trial. The victory was “ a blessing 
bestowed by Providence op the virtuous people of Ireland.’’ 
** But,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘ Providence acted through agents, 
and I owe some atonement to a class of men whom I have 
often assailed and sometimes supported—the Whigs. I 
supported them mainly to keep out the Tories, to prevent 
the Tories making partisan judges. Had there been no 
interruption of Tory rule neither Cottenham, Denman, nor 
Campbell would ever have sat on the Bench.’”’ He 
emphasised the peaceable and loyal character of the Repeal 
agitation. Why, he asked, had the Catholic clergy taken part 
in the movement ? ** They knew me—they appreciated me,”’ 
he replied. ‘* They knew that I was the first apostle and 
founder of that sect of politicians whose cardinal doctrine is 
this—that the greatest and most desirable of political changes 
may be achieved by moral means alone, and that no human 
revolution is worth the effusion of one single drop of blood. 
Human blood is no cement for the temple of human 
liberty.’? On the topic for which his audience impatiently 
awaited, his programme of future action, O’Connell was 
vague and uncertain. The only plan about which he was 
clear, the plan to which he said he was greatly attached, 
was the one of bringing about an impeachment of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench, and the Ministry before the House of Lords. ‘* It 
is often said,’’ he cried with his old vehemence of personal 
vituperation, ‘‘ that the people of England are favourable 
to Ireland, though the aristocracy are not, and I am now 
about to try if that be true. I will go through England 
from town to town, and from county to county, and either 
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the people will insist upon this impeachment or I will come 
back and say to you, ‘ Don’t mind John Bull. Look to 
your Parliament yourselves... And are the Ministry to 
escape? That foul-mouthed letter-opener, Sir James 
Graham, has in my absence called me in the House of 
Commons a ‘ convicted conspirator.? And Peel has such 
unrivalled powers of face, such total disregard of truth, as 
to declare in the same place that the traversers had a fair 
trial. I will have no faith in England-if the English people 
do not join in hurling Peel from office, and send him adrift, 
with the finger of scorn pointing to him as the monster 
liar of Parliament.’’ One thing, however, was certain 
from the speech. All the formidable features of the agita- 
tion were to be abandoned. It amounted, in fact, to a 
retreat. 

In the early autumn O’Connell retired to Darrynane. The 
rest, mental and physical, induced by the three months’ 
confinement in Richmond Penitentiary, was undoubtedly 
the means of prolonging O’Connell’s life. At this stage he 
was secretly attacked by that distressing disease, softening 
of the brain—most tragic in the case of the luminous intel- 
lect of a nation’s leader—which carried him off in less than 
three years, and it is certain that it would have been 
accelerated had the mental excitement and the physical 
exhaustion attending the monster meetings been further 
prolonged. But a great change was observed in O’Connell 
after he left prison. The weight of time as well as the 
insidious malady from which he was suffering, was telling 
upon him. Signs of decrepitude began to appear on the 
once stalwart frame; care-worn lines showed on the strong 
face; the handwriting became tremulous. He was also 
losing his nerve. His conduct of affairs began to be marked 
by extreme caution and timidity. He was afraid that the 
Government would now resort to the severest coercive 
measures to put down the Repeal movement. 

He wrote a letter to the Repeal Association in which he 
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took a step backward. It was received on October 14th. 
The scheme of a Federal Irish Parliament had been steadily 
gaining support among the Irish Whigs, principally 
Protestants and Presbyterians of wealth and position, such 
as Sharman Crawford, and some of the English official 
Whigs were also favourably disposed towards it. Years 
after, in 1870, when Federalism—or ‘‘ Home Rule,’ as it 
came to be popularly called—was inaugurated as the 
national demand, under the leadership of Isaac Butt, it 
was stated that immediately after the quashing of O’Con- 
nell’s sentence by the House of Lords, the leaders of the 
Whig party met in London, and resolved to propose to 
O’Connell ** an alliance on the basis of conceding to Ireland 
a Parliament administering Irish affairs under a system of 
Federal Union with Great Britain.’? The statement 
emanated from a Dublin solicitor named Cantwell, one of 
the attorneys for the traversers in the State trials, who 
avowed that while in London in connection with the appeal 
to the House of Lords he was informed of the meeting and 
its results by a Whig leader, who afterwards became a 
member of the Cabinet. The attention of Earl Russell was 
called to the story, but he remained silent. No evidence 
of these negotiations has been found among O’Connell’s 
private papers. But advances were undoubtedly made to 
him by the Irish Federalists, with a view to the union of 
forces, and O’Connell eagerly welcomed them. ‘* The 
truth is,’’ said he, in a private letter to FitzPatrick, ‘* that 
a strong federal display made by Irishmen, hitherto non- 
Repealers, would induce the Ministry to strike and to 
canvass the terms on which the Irish legislature should be 
re-established.”’ 

O’Connell, in his sixty-ninth year, with an intellect 
becoming more and more clouded by an insidious disease, 
no longer possessed the daring hopes and the exalted spirits 
that sustained him through all the disappointments and 
difficulties of his past career. He now felt that his position 
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with regard to Repeal was no longer tenable. The move- 
ment on moral force lines had failed. It was certain that 
England would not concede Repeal unless beaten to her 
knees by physical force. Under no circumstances would he 
countenance rebellion. Even if there was a chance of 
Ireland succeeding in such a struggle—and there was not 
in the circumstances of the time even the shadow of a shade 
of a chance—there stood in the way his rooted conviction 
that an independent Irish legislature was not worth the 
horrible travail of a rebellion. That persistent, dogged 
earnestness which carries a people’s purpose unshaken 
through times of failure and disappointment is wanting in 
the Irish character. The enthusiasm of the Irish race does 
not burn with a prolonged steady glow. It flames up like 
a terrible conflagration, devouring and devastating for a 
period ; but it is self-consuming in its very intensity, and 
soon flickers out. If the agitation were continued on the old 
lines, beating itself against an impregnable obstacle, its 
strength would soon be frittered away. Looking around, 
therefore, for a practical policy, O’Connell thought he saw 
it in Federation. ‘‘For my part,’’ he said in his letter to the 
Repeal Association, ‘*I will own that since I came to contem- 
plate the specific differences, such as they are, between 
simple Repeal and Federation, I do at present feel a prefer- 
ence for the Federation plan, as tending more to the utility 
of Ireland and the maintenance of the connection with Eng- 
land than the proposal of simple Repeal. But I must either 
deliberately propose, or deliberately adopt from some other 
person, a plan of Federation Union before I bind myself to 
the opinion I now entertain.”’ 

This declaration puzzled the country. The Repeal 
Association remained mute on the subject. As usual, the 
mass of the people, accustomed to place implicit trust in 
O’Connell, to follow, unquestioning, wherever he led, were 
disposed to await developments. But the next issue of the 
Nation contained a manifesto, written and signed by the 
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editor, Charles Gavan Duffy—moderately worded, and 
studiously deferential to O’Connell—insisting that there 
must be no surrender of the National demand for the 
restoration of Grattan’s Constitution of 1782. Some of the 
Repeal leaders—including O’ Neill Daunt, one of O’Connell’s 
favourites—wrote privately to O’Connell expressing dissent 
from his advocacy of Federation. Peel noted this unex- 
pected development in Irish affairs with interest, and 
endeavoured to turn it to good account for the Government. 
He wrote to Haytesbury, the Lord Lieutenant, on the 17th 
October : “‘ I never saw a public document which gives so 
fair an opening to a conclusive reply by an able writer as 
this letter of O’Conneli. But the reply, to be effective, 
must be seasoned to the Irish palate. Will neither love nor 
money stimulate an active partisan to engage in a good 
cause ?’? The man was found in Isaac Butt, of all persons 
in the world. Lord Eliot, the Chief Secretary, succeeded 
in inducing him to undertake a series of leading articles in 
the Morning Herald (London) which were to be copied into 
the Irish papers, attacking Federalism. But without the 
aid of Isaac Butt’s articles the scheme fell into oblivion. It 
was never heard of again until it became, in the strange 
whirligig of Irish politics, the national demand of the Irish 
people under the leaderships of Isaac Butt, Charles Stewart 
Parnell, and John Redmond. 

The Whig support which O’ Connell had been led to expect 
was not forthcoming. About the middle of November he 
left Darrynane for Dublin in ill-humour; but the fear which 
was now beginning to take possession of him, that his tide 
of popularity was ebbing, must have been allayed by the 
meetings, the addresses, the dinners, the torchlight proces- 
sions, which, with all the old enthusiasm, marked his 
progress through the country. He attended the Repeal 
Association on the 25th November. ‘‘ I was sitting in the 
committee room of the Repeal Association as he entered 
for the first time after his arrival,’’ writes O’Neill Daunt. 
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**I rose to greet him on his entrance. His irritation at 
the public dissent from the policy of his recent experiment 
was visible in his manner. ‘I am quite well,’ said he, as 
he shook hands with me; ‘ that is to say, quite as well as 
a man can be who is opposed by one half of his friends and 
deserted by the other half.’ ‘ You cannot class me,’ said I, 
‘ amongst either the opponents or the deserters.’ ‘ Certainly 
not among my opponents,’ said he; ‘ but as to the deserters 
—um !—I am not quite so sure.’’’ At the public meeting 
he recanted Federalism. ‘‘ I expected the assistance of the 
Federalists,’’ said he, ‘‘ and opened the door as well as I 
could without letting out Irish liberty. But let me tell you 
a secret—Federalism is not worth that’? (snapping his 
fingers). ‘* Federalists, I am told, are still talking and 
meeting. Much good may it do them. I wish them all 
manner of happiness, but I do not expect any good from it. 
I have a great respect for them. I wish them well. Let 
them work as well as they can, but they are none of my 
children. I have nothing to do with them.’’? On May 30th, 
1845, the anniversary of the imprisonment of the ‘* Repeal 
martyrs’’—O’Connell held a levee in the Rotunda. The 
hall was decorated with national devices. Side by side with 
the historic Irish names ‘* Grattan, Flood, Charlemont,’’ 
were—strange conjunction |!—*‘ Denman, Cottenham, and 
Campbell.”? O’Connell, wearing the Mullaghmast cap, sat 
upon a green throne, over which the arms of Ireland were 
conspicuously emblazoned, surrounded by the leaders of the 
movement in the green and gold uniform of the ’82 Club— 
founded in honour of the era of Ireland’s independence—and 
received congratulatory addresses from the municipal cor- 
porations, the town commissioners, the boards of guardians, 
the associated trades, from bodies of priests and bodies of 
laymen throughout the country, promising faithful co-opera- 
tion to the end in the struggle for national freedom. And 
in the presence of that immense and representative audience 


a solemn pledge, proposed by Smith O’Brien, M.P., and 
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seconded by Henry Grattan, M.P., was adopted, that the 
aim of all was the Repeal of the Union—the restoration of 
Ireland’s ancient and historic constitution. 

Peel decided to abandon coercion. Other means were 
now to be employed for suppressing the Repeal agitation. 
The spiritual authority of the Holy See was invoked with a 
view to depriving the movement of its active and able 
captains, the priests. Through the agency of Mr, Petre—a 
member of an old English Catholic family—backed up by 
the representative at Rome of the Austrian Government, 
whose assistance was needed by the Holy See for the 
suppression of insurrections in the Papal States, a rescript, 
signed by the Prefect of the Propaganda, Cardinal Fratboni, 
was sent to the Primate of Ireland, Archbishop Crolly, depre- 
cating the prominent part the priests were taking in political 
agitation, and admonishing them to attend, instead, to their 
religious duties. ‘* As much theology from Rome as you 
please, but no politics,’’ was the comment of O’ Neill Daunt 
at the Repeai Association—a saying which, though it has 
been wrongly attributed to O’Connell, received his endorse- 
ment. A few of the bishops deferred to the rescript by 
withdrawing their support from the agitation; but most of 
them interpreted it merely as a warning against excessive 
political zeal on the part of the clergy. 

But Peel had also made up his mind that some attempt 
must be made to remedy the social grievances of Ireland. 
** T call on you to recollect that you are responsible for the 
peace of Ireland,’’ ‘said he in a speech supporting his 
ameliorative measures in the House of Commons. ‘I say 
you must break up in some way or other the formidable 
confederacy which exists in that country against the British 
Government and the British Constitution. I do not believe 
you can break it up by force. You can do much to break 
it up by acting in a spirit of kindness, forbearance, and 
generosity.’ The improvement of higher education in 
Ireland was also included in Peel’s policy of concession. The 
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annual grant to Maynooth College for the training of the 
Irish priesthood was increased from £9,000—the sum at 
which it had been fixed in 1808-—-to £26,360; and by placing 
it on the Consolidated Fund, it was made permanent, and 
thus removed from the heated arena of polemical contro- 
versy every session in the House of Commons. A sum of 
£33,000 was also voted for the extension of the buildings 
and grounds of the college. The Bill, which was supported 
by O’Connell, became law, despite the furious storm of 
bigotry and fanaticism it evoked throughout Great Britain. 
In another measure, which was also carried, Peel proposed 
to improve middle-class education in Ireland by establishing 
the three provincial colleges, which came to be known as 
the Queen’s Colleges, at Cork, Galway, and Belfast, on a 
secular basis, but with facilities for the separate religious 
training of the students. On this Bill a conflict of opinion 
arose between O’Connell and the Nation party—now known 
as *‘ the Young Ireland Party,’’ a name conferred derisively 
on account of the youth of its members, but subsequently 
adopted by them—and was the beginning of the disintegra- 
tion and disruption of the Repeal movement. 

The secular character of the colleges was repugnant to 
O’Connell. He insisted that religion should be the basis of 
education. Sir Robert Inglis, member for Oxford, who led 
the extreme Protestant opposition to the Bill, denounced 
the project ‘* as a gigantic scheme of Godless education.”’ 
O’Connell was not a bigot. ‘* Let there be Presbyterianism 
for the Presbyterian, Protestantism for the Protestant, and 
Catholicism for the Catholic,’’ said he. ‘* I want nothing 
for the Catholics which I am not ready to assert for others. 
Let there be fair play and justice to all.’’? But he desired 
to keep the Irish people Catholic, and with his profound 
belief in the teaching of his Church, that secular education 
was dangerous to faith and morals, he took up the cry of 
Inglis, and from the extreme Catholic point of view also 
stigmatised the colleges as ‘* Godless.’? The Nation party 
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and the Protestant members of the Repeal Association, 
comprising a majority of the General Committee, welcomed 
the scheme. They took the more liberal view, that in the 
interest of national progress the better education of the 
middle-class Catholics was essential, and that the bringing 
together of the youths of the rival creeds at a time 
when their minds were fresh and open would tend 
to allay that sectarian animosity which has always been 
a fruitful source of evil in Ireland. These opinions were 
also held by the Catholic Primate, Dr. Crolly, and the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Murray; but the 
majority of the hierarchy, led by Archbishop McHale, of 
Tuam, were on the side of O’Connell in opposing them. At 
a meeting of the general committee of the Repeal Associa- 
tion, Thomas Davis, the poet and inspirer of the Young 
Irelanders, advised that in order to avoid the scandal of a 
public display of their divided counsels, the controversy 
should be kept out of Conciliation Hall, and confined to the 
Press, and to meetings called specially for the consideration 
of the scheme. But O’Connell, aroused to anger by this 
opposition to his views, peremptorily declared that he would 
bring the question before the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion. Accordingly, on May 26th, O’Connell denounced the 
College Bill as execrable and designedly evil. He was 
supported by a Catholic journalist named Michael George 
Conway, who insinuated that the Nation party, in support- 
in the Bill, were animated by indifference, if not antagonism, 
to religion. O’Connell was so delighted with the speech 
that he waved his green Mullaghmast cap round his head, 
cheering vociferously. Thomas Davis arose at once to repel 
the charge. He began :— 


I have not more than a few words to say in reply to the 
useful, judicious, and spirited speech of my old college 
friend, my Catholic friend—my very Catholic friend—Mr. 
Conway. 

Mr. O’ConneLu.—It is no crime to be a Catholic, I hope? 
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Mr. Davis.—No, surely no, for 

Mr. O’ConnELL.—The sneer with which you used the 
word would lead to the inference. 

Mr. Davis.—No, sir; no. My best friends, my nearest 
friends, my truest friends, are Catholics. I was brought up 
in a mixed seminary, where I learned to know, and knowing, 
to love, my Catholic countrymen—love that shall not be dis- 
turbed by these casual and unhappy dissensions. Disunion, 
alas ! destroyed our country for centuries. Men of Ireland, 
shall it destroy it again? Will you take the boys of Ireland 
in their earliest youth and deepen the difference between 
them? Will you sedulously exclude them from knowing 
the virtues, the genius, the spirit, the affections of each 
other? If you do, you will vainly hope that they who were 
carefully separated in youth will be united in manhood, and 
stand together for their country. , 


O’Connell flamed up. ‘‘ The principle of the Bill,’’ said 
he, ‘* has been lauded by Mr. Davis, and was advocated in 
a newspaper professing to be the organ of the Roman 
Catholic people of the country”? (referring to the Nation), 
**but which I emphatically pronounce to be no such thing.”’ 
(Cheers). ‘* The section of politicians styling themselves 
the Young Ireland Party, anxious to rule the destinies of 
this country, start up and support this measure. There is 
no such party as that styled Young Ireland. (Hear, hear). 
There may be a few individuals who take that denomina- 
tion on themselves.’’ (Hear, hear, and cheers). ‘‘I am 
for Old Ireland.’? (Loud cheers). ‘‘’ Tis time that this 
delusion should be put anend to. Young Ireland may play 
what pranks they please. I do not envy the name they 
rejoice in. I shall stand by Old Ireland.’’ (Cheers). ‘* And 
I have some slight notion that Old Ireland will stand by 
me.’’ (Loud cheers). Davis rose again, his sensitive 
nature unstrung and limp under the overwhelming onslaught 
of O’Connell. His friends, he said, were bound together in 
the cause of Irish nationality, and were animated by a 
strong affection for O’Connell—a feeling which he himself 
had habitually expressed in his private correspondence with 
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his dearest and closest friends. Here he broke down with 
emotion, and burst into irrepressible tears. O’Connell, one 
of the most generous and kind-hearted of men, in whom 
resentment never rankled long, interposed with warm and 
genuine expressions of goodwill. ‘* I never felt more grate- 
ful in my life than by this kindness,’’ he cried. ‘* If it 
overcame him, it overcomes me also. I thank him most 
sincerely and heartily.”’ ‘* Here,’’ says the newspaper 
report, ‘* Mr. O’Connell shook hands with Mr. Davis in the 
most cordial manner, and appeared much affected.’’ But 
really the quarrel between Old Ireland and Young Ireland 
was only temporarily patched up. The mighty Repeal 
movement was on the eve of collapse. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AT DARRYNANE. 


In the early years-of O’Connell’s parliamentary career the 
journey between Darrynane Abbey and London occupied a 
week. West Kerry in our days is brought by rail and 
motor-coach within twenty hours of London. ‘Trains run 
from Dublin to Kenmare, a little town about twelve miles 
from the famous Killarney Lakes; and during the summer 
and autumn months coaches ply daily between Kenmare 
and Cahirciveen, the birthplace of O’Connell, passing on the 
way close to Darrynane Abbey. ‘The coach drive from 
Kenmare lies along the southern shore of the estuary of the 
Kenmare River—the most picturesque of all the bays of 
Ireland—to Darrynane, at the mouth of the estuary, 
twenty-six miles westward. The road runs up and down 
and in and out, among the mountains, every turn bringing 
into view a new and lovely scene of sea and land. There 
are chdrming glimpses of the rocky shores and wooded 
islands of the Kenmare river, on one side; on the other 
there are lonely and gloomy stretches of brown bog—out 
of which the peasants dig light and heat for the long winter 
nights—and cascades tumbling and leaping over rocks, amid 
trees and bushes, to the sea. And the mountains are ever 
present, keeping watch and ward, stern and forbidding of 
aspect often, but melting into tears when the trailing rain 
clouds partly veil their rugged foreheads, or bursting into 
radiant smiles beneath the magic of the genial sunshine. 
Not that the prospect is always thus grand and inspiring. 
At times it appears sullen, and dreary, especially when, 
under a lowering sky, it is blurred with rain and mist. 
322 
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It was not, however, by the Kenmare route that O’Connell 
reached his wild mountain home. That road was not 
opened until 1839. He approached Darrynane from 
Cahirciveen at the other side of the county, via Killarney 
or Tralee. Indeed, until 1889 O’Connell’s residence was 
inaccessible by coach from either Kenmare or Cahirciveen. 
About midway between Cahirciveen and Darrynane is 
Currane Lake (now called Waterville); and thence a rough 
narrow bridle path ran zigzag over the high mountain of 
Coomakista to Darrynane, commanding enchanting views 
of the bold headlands of the wide-spreading Ballinskelligs 
Bay at its feet. It was impossible for a vehicle of any sort 
to be driven over this mountain. At Currane, visitors to 
Darrynane mounted sure-footed ponies; while ladies, or 
others unable to ride, were dragged, in a carriage from which 
the wheels had been taken, by relays of the “ boys’’ from 
O’Conneil’s tenantry. 

From Cahirdaniel—a village on the main coach road 
to-day—there is a by-road two miles long leading to 
O’Connell’s house, ‘‘ Darrynane Abbey ’’—the name given 
it by Mrs. O’Connell at a time she was under the 
romantic spell of Scott’s novels. The house lies in the 
midst of a wood of rich luxuriance, in a sheltered valley, 
between the mountains and the sea. It is irregularly built, 
being manifestly enlarged from time to time with regard 
rather to convenience than to a general architectural plan, 
yet picturesque withal, because of this very want of 
uniformity. Its outer walls are tiled with grey slates from 
ground to roof, to protect it from the winds and salt spray 
of the stormy Atlantic, and the entrance hall is a square 
castellated tower. It is just such a residence as befits a 
country gentleman of modest means. The immediate 
grounds contain an old-fashioned flower garden and shrub- 
bery, with a profusion of roses and rhododendrons, and 
fuchsias in the season, and of ferns and plants of tropical 
lands, which in the soft climate of West Kerry grow with 
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splendid luxuriance. Immediately behind the house rise 
the mountains, 1,500 or 2,000 feet high. In front is an 
extensive lawn of soft, short grass; beyond this is a green 
meadow—the scene of many a hurling match and many an © 
Irish dance in the days of O’Connell, but now a golf links— 
and then the lovely strand of Darrynane Bay, a beautiful 
little cove broken by picturesque rocks, bounded on the far 
side by the high stony ridge which divides it from the mouth 
of the Kenmare estuary ; while dim and blue in the distance 
is the long chain of the Cork hills, separating the estuary 
from Bantry Bay. 

The house, which is still occupied by descendants of 
O’Connell, contains many mementoes of the great agitator. 
In the dining-room, a spacious apartment on the ground 
floor, there is a fine full-length portrait in oils of O’Connell 
in his fortieth year. The figure is tall, lithe, and broad- 
shouldered. The clean-shaven face is large, soft, and 
ruddy, illumined by blue eyes, in the depths of which a 
sprite of mockery and banter seems lurking—and is sur- 
mounted by a mass of black curling hair. The nose is small 
a trifle vulgar, perhaps,—with wide, sensitive nostrils. 
The mouth is well-cut, and the chin beautifully shaped; 
and there is a genial, winning smile playing about the thin 
lips. On the whole, the portrait suggests a man of great 
strength of character, and of unfailing good humour. 
There is also portrait of his devoted wife—a pretty, amiable- 
looking lady in evening dress and lace-cap, with their 
youngest child, Daniel, about three years of age, on her 
knee. On the sideboard are numerous silver trowels, and 
cups, and services of plate, presented to O’Connell by 
admirers in Ireland, Scotland, and England. But the most 
interesting relic in the dining-room is the president’s chair 
of the Catholic Association, and later of the Repeal Associa- 
tion. A silver plate contains the following inscription : 
** This, the chair of the Catholic Association of Ireland, was 
presented on the 14th April, 1829, to Daniel O’Connell, on 
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the achievement of Catholic Emancipation. We were 
bondsmen; we are free. Glory to God.’? Above the 
dining-room is the drawing-room, commanding from its 
windows captivating views of ocean and mountains. Close 
at hand is the library, the walls lined with old books, mainly 
historical and legal. Here are shown the brace of pistols 
which O’Connell used in his duel with D’Esterre in 1815, 
the weapon which sped the bullet that killed his antagonist 
being distinguished by a notch. 

It was in this wild and romantic retreat—remote and 
lonely, and difficult of access—that O’Connell sought relaxa- 
tion every autumn from the tumult and the clamour, the 
cares and the worries, of the agitator’s career. Here the 
storm of political strife, which beat about his ears for nine 
or ten months of the year, was hushed by the soothing, 
restful voices of sea and sky and mountain—the murmuring 
breezes, with their briny odours mingled with pungent 
whiffs of turf-smoke from the neighbouring cabins; the soft 
lapping of the sea waves in Darrynane Bay; the ripple of 
mountain streams—in the midst of scenery of incomparable 
beauty and variety in form and colour. In this aspect of 
Darrynane—soft lights and shadows and crooning waters— 
there is an under-current of Irish melancholy, of Irish wist- 
fulness. Sedative it is in its influence, but it is not 
calculated to inspire high spirits. In such a mood it is a 
land more for musing and dreaming than for exciting the 
imagination. O’Connell, the leader of men, must have 
been more responsive to the influences of the place when 
sea and sky and mountain met in tumultuous conflict. The 
Tribune must have received more inspiration in the shriek- 
ing fury of the assault of the waves upon the iron cliffs 
which barred their advance, when the Atlantic was 
tormented by the westerly gales; in the unearthly screams 
of the sea birds off the rocky coast; in the fantastic wailings 


of the rain-storm as it swept down the cloud- enveloped 
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mountains, as if a thousand banshees were abroad, keening 
for the mighty dead. 

It was only when I visited the O’Connell country, and 
experienced the extraordinary varying moods of the place, 
that I came to understand thoroughly the character of the 
Irish Tribune. He was permeated through and through 
with the spirit of the place. I saw his rollicking gaiety and 
light-heartedness when the breezes, with the briny taste of 
the ocean in them, gambolled over the sun-flooded hills and 
valleys. The soft, caressing atmosphere was his tender and 
yielding way towards those whom he loved. I saw his 
sudden alternations of temper when the aspect of the place 
was quickly changed—when it became a land of rain-swept 
valleys and mist-enveloped mountains—a land of sorrows 
and laments and yearnings. If he had something of the 
wild, primitive, untamed nature of the mountains, he had 
also their steadfastness of purpose and their towering 
grandeur and sublimity. I saw his passion when the storm 
called up its battalions of rain and cloud and roaring winds. 
He was as unstable and as wayward as the sea. Its fury 
was in his blood; also its alluring, wooing, ways; and—if 
we are to believe his revilers—its treachery and the greed 
of its unfathomable deeps. 

His life at Darrynane is pleasant to contemplate. Days 
were devoted alternately to mental labour—to the study of 
political and historical questions—and to outdoor sports 
and excursions. Iveragh has allurements for the sportsman 
as well as for the lover of nature. Grouse and partridge 
are thick in the dark green woods, the mountains are alive 
with hares, the sea is teeming with fish. But O’Connell was 
fond neither of shooting nor fishing, and, being subject to 
sea-sickness in later life, yachting had no charms for him. 
He loved long walks. Accompanied by a favourite dog, he 
would breast the mountains, walking for miles over their 
stretches of golden furze and purple heather until he had 
penetrated their loftiest and most austere solitudes, when he 
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would lay himself down to gaze on the seemingly illimitable 
stretch of ocean below, so lonely with all its vastness, with- 
out a sail on it, its expanse broken only by the Skelligs—two 
rocky islands—which rise abruptly, like a battlemented 
fortress, from the waters. But his favourite pastime was 
coursing the hare on the hillsides. Fox-hunting was impos- 
sible in a mountainous country like Iveragh; but O’Connell 
thought it poor sport compared to his hare-hunting, which 
was pursued on foot. ‘‘ I am the only fellow who under- 
stands how to hunt rationally,’? he used to say. ‘* The 
instinct of the beagle in tracking out the hare is beautifully 
developed in the Darrynane hunts.’’ 

Almost every alternate day, if the morning were fine, was 
devoted to this sport. O’Connell and every guest who, the 
night before, expressed a wish to join in the hunt, were 
called before dawn, and as morning was breaking, they were 
tramping up the steep sides of Coomakista through the 
luxuriant heather, followed by two huntsmen in red coats, 
in charge of the pack of beagles, and a wild tribe of 
followers. O’Connell carried a long staff, called a ‘* leaping 
pole,’? to assist him in bounding from rock to rock, over 
crags and hollows, to keep in sight of the chase. Standing 
on an eminence of Coomakista commanding a view of flat, 
open fields below, where the beagles were running about 
with their noses to the ground, O’Connell and his friends 
waited until the game was started, and then, with loud 
halloo, they dashed excitedy along the slopes of the moun- 
tain—O’Connell leading the run—in the direction taken by 
the scudding hare, while the air seemed vocal as it re-echoed 
to the musical cries of the pursuing beagles. 

Meantime, breakfast had been brought up the mountain- 
sides in baskets on the backs of stout mountaineers—hot tea 
and coffee in jars, bottles of milk and cold whiskey punch, 
abundance of cold meat and fish, and bread and butter— 
but it was the rule of the hunt that the meal must be post- 
poned until at least two hares were killed. As the entire 
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day, if the weather was favourable, was devoted to the 
sport, the postbags were also sent up, and during breakfast 
—which was laid in some sheltered nook, commanding a 
view of the Atlantic, O’Connell, whose meal on these 
occasions consisted simply of potatoes and milk, ran hur- 
riedly through the numerous letters and newspapers, or 
further regaled his guests with jest and anecdote. This 
pastime of coursing O’Connell followed with immense zest 
and enthusiasm even in his old age. Friendly offers to help 
him over the boundary walls of loose stones on the mountain 
sides always annoyed him. ‘‘ My dear friend,’’ he would 
say, *‘ if I were unable to cross that barrier, 1 would be no 
longer fit for public life, and I am still determined to Repeal 
the Union.’’ The only thing that ever stayed his wild 
career after the beagles was the sound of the chapel 
bell ringing the mid-day Angelus. Turning his back on the 
hunt, he would take off his hat, and recite audibly the 
prayers of that tri-daily devotional service in commemora- 
tion of the Incarnation. One autumn only O’Connell failed 
to visit Darrynane for the coursing. That was in the year 
1841, when his duties as Lord Mayor confined him to 
Dublin. ‘* There was quite a scene on the mountain 
yesterday,’? his son John wrote to him, ‘‘ when Denis 
McCruachan told the huntsmen you could not come. Two 
or three of them, led by Curramore, fairly sat down and . 
cried. Darrynane itself is dull as much as it can be out of 
doors, and very dull inside. Your hounds are quite well, 
but look lonely without you.’’ 

At six o’clock dinner, when the entire house-party 
assembled together, there was usually a very mixed gather- 
ing of nationalities, foreign and home, of priests and 
parsons, of Repealers and anti-Repealers. Darrynane was 
open to all visitors who chose to accept its hospitality. 
Every stranger was welcome, whether or not he brought a 
letter of introduction. There is hardly a book about travels 
in Ireland published between 1829—the year of Catholic 
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Emancipation—and 1847—the year of O’Connell’s death— 
that does not contain a description of a visit to Iveragh. 
And all these tourists, English and foreign, who thus 
met O’Connell under his own roof-tree, were charmed by 
his rare kindliness, the genial warmth of his nature, his ever- 
bubbling humour, his boundless hospitality. One anony- 
mous writer states that during his visit to Darrynane thirty- 
three sat down to dinner—lIrish, English Scotch, French, 
German, and American. One evening a stranger was 
announced—a young Englishman, who stated that his pony 
had lost a shoe and that he was unable to proceed on his 
journey—and O’Connell, rising from the head of the table, 
welcomed him effusively, exclaiming : ‘* You will oblige us 
by staying here, sir,’? and adding humorously, ‘‘ we are 
indeed infinitely obliged to your pony, sir.’? The dinner 
table was always spread with an abundance of good plain 
food—several varieties of fish; mutton, fowls, and bacon, 
with unlimited claret and whiskey. ‘* The day on which I 
arrived was a fast day,’’ writes an English visitor. ‘‘ The 
table, notwithstanding, was admirably supplied with a 
variety of fish, and some excellent Kerry mutton for the 
use of Protestant strangers. Fourteen different kinds of 
fish, caught close to the place, were frequently on the table 
at the same time.’’ O’Connell always heartily enjoyed his 
. dinner, but he was a very moderate drinker, his favourite 
beverage being hock and seltzer. He told a story drama- 
tically, and countless were the racy anecdotes of Irish 
character and personal experiences in the law courts, in 
Parliament, and at political meetings, which, with untiring 
good nature, he recounted during dinner for the entertain- 
ment of his guests. In the drawing-room subsequently 
there was music or private theatricals by his children and 
grandchildren, or selections of old Irish airs by a piper. 
O’Connell himself had no ear for music. He could hardly 
distinguish ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green’’ from ‘“ Rule 
Britannia.’’ He delighted, however, in reciting or chanting 
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Moore’s melodies or old Irish poems, and many visitors have 
testified to their dramatic and stirring effect. The kindli- 
ness, good humour, and the hearty hospitality of the house 
were infectious. Every stranger there was perfectly at 
ease. The sunny disposition, the irrepressible humour of 
the host, and his desire to please, were irresistible. 
Puckler Muskau, the German prince who visited Darry- 
nane in the autumn of 1828, after the Clare Election, states 
that, approaching Darrynane from the Kenmare side with- 
out a guide, he lost his way, and did not reach the house 
until eleven o’clock at night, when he expected to find 
everyone in bed. ‘* Soon, however,’ he writes, ‘‘ I heard 
sounds in the house; a handsomely dressed servant 
appeared, bearing silver candlesticks, and opened the door 
of a room in which I saw with astonishment, a company of 
from fifteen to twenty persons sitting at a long table, on 
which were placed wine and dessert. A tall, handsome 
man, of cheerful and agreeable aspect, rose to receive me, 
apologising for having given me up in consequence of the 
lateness of the hour, regretted that I had made such a 
journey in such terrible weather, presented me in a cursory 
manner to his family, who formed the majority of the com- 
pany, and then conducted me to my bedroom. This was 
the great O’Connell. On my return to the dining-room, I 
found the greater part of the company there assembled. I 
was most hospitably entertained, and it would be ungrateful 
not to make honourable mention of Mr. O’Connell’s old and 
capital wine. As soon as the ladies had quitted us, he drew 
his seat near me, and Ireland was, of course, the subject of 
our conversation. He asked me if I had yet seen many of 
the curiosities of Ireland ; whether I had been at the Giant’s 
Causeway. ‘ No,’ replied I, laughing; ‘before I visit the 
Giant’s Causeway, I wished to see Ireland’s Giant,’ and 
therewith drank a glass of claret to his high undertakings.” 
In 1830 Count de Montalembert, an ardent, enthusiastic 
Catholic, then only twenty years old, visited at Darrynane 
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his great co-religionist, whose fame filled Europe. Like 
Prince Puckler Muskau, he saw O’Connell, acting as 
an arbitrator, settling the disputes of a crowd of peasants in 
frieze coats, voluble and argumentative, in the Irish tongue. 
Montalembert was astonished, and rather repelled, by the 
rollicking good humour of O’Connell, and by the pervading 
gaiety of Darrynane. The house was full of sportive young 
people—O’Connell’s sons and daughters, nieces and nephews 
—and the seriously-minded Frenchman, who had antici- 
pated long conversations with O’Connell on Catholicism and 
liberty, found himself each evening an unwilling participant 
in the after-dinner merry-making—the music, the songs, the 
forfeits, and the loud laughter. S. C. Hall states in his 
Retrospect of a Long Life, that he recieved an invitation 
from O’Connell to spend a holiday at Darrynane. ‘“ I 
excused myself from accepting it,’? he writes, ‘‘ on the 
ground that, as a public writer, it was very frequently my 
duty to assail him.’’ ‘* Tell him he’s a fool,’’ said 
O’Connell to a mutual friend. ‘* Many have been my 
visitors who abused me, and they were quite as free to do 
so after as they had been before they became my guests.”’ 
Indeed, he specially liked to entertain English opponents. 
He was the inventor of the use of the term ‘‘ Saxon’’ as 
an expression of contempt. ‘‘ In all his speeches in Ire- 
land,’’ said his great opponent, Stanley, in the House of 
Commons, -*‘ the hon. gentleman never called me English. 
He always applied to me the opprobrious epithet—as he 
meant it, and as his audience understood it—of Saxon.”’ 
Still, O’Connell liked the ‘‘ Saxon,’? and was always glad 
to welcome him at Darrynane. 

On Sundays carriages were provided for the conveyance 
of Protestant guests to the nearest Protestant church at 
Sneem, twelve miles distant. A non-Catholic lady visitor 
told O’Connell one Sunday that she would prefer to go to 
Mass in the domestic chapel, thinking, probably, that it 
would please him. ‘* Going to Mass is nothing, or but idle 
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curiosity, unless you believe in the doctrines of the Cathclic 
Church,’’ said he; ‘‘ and if you do not believe in these 
doctrines, it is much better that you should attend your 
own place and worship.’? After Mass in his domestic 
chapel on the Sabbath, O’Connell devoted many hours of the 
forenoon to hearing and determining disputes among his 
tenantry, which would otherwise have been brought to 
petty sessions or quarter sessions at considerable expense 
and much personal animosity; and in the afternoon, if the 
weather were favourable, there were contests at hurling and 
dancing on the beach downs. 

Upon wet days, or days appointed for staying at home, 
O’Connell rose rather late—at eight o’clock—and at nine 
heard Mass. He appeared at breakfast these mornings in a 
red, well-padded dressing gown, and a green velvet cap 
embroidered with gold—the famous Mullaghmast cap— 
sitting generally at a side table by himself, for the conveni- 
ence of reading his letters and newspapers while he partook 
of his potatoes and milk, and coming to the general table 
after for a cup of tea. Three or four hours were passed in 
close confinement in his private study, dictating to his secre- 
tary replies to letters, which reached him from all parts of 
the world. Anonymous communications were always burned 
unread. Applications for his autograph were very numerous. 
It was characteristic of the man who returned a large sub- 
scription in aid of the Repeal movement sent from the 
United States, on the ground that it was ‘‘ tainted by the 
sweat of slavery,’’ that he should refuse an application made 
to him for his autograph on behalf of the Emperor of Russia. 
** IT am,”’ he wrote to the applicant, ‘* too sincere a lover of 
constitutional reform not to detest, politically, the Russian 
autocrat.’’ But to a request for the same favour on behalf 
of the Roman Catholic King of Bavaria, he gladly acceded, 
writing over his signature the following favourite lines from 
** The Emerald Isle,”? by Charles Phillips, author of Curran 
and his Contemporaries :— 
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Still shalt thou be my midnight dream, 
Thy glory still my waking theme; 

And every thought and wish of mine, 
Unconquered Erin, shall be thine. 


From the King of Bavaria came the following quaint 


acknowledgment :-— 


These lines, written from the hand of that energetical 
character, inseparable for ever from the history of our age, 
the autograph of that great man, Mr. D. O’Connell, should 
not fail to be wanting in a collection of this kind. I request 
you to say my thanks, especially to Mr. D. O’Connell him- 
self, for his kindness in fulfillmg my desire in such an 
obliging way.—LeEwIs. 


O’Connell had no appreciation whatever of poetry. Only 
three quotations, and these very hackneyed, are to be found 
in his speeches. These were Byron’s lines : 


Hereditary bondsmen, know you not— 
Who wouid be free themselves must strike the blow? 


Moore’s lines : 


Ireland, as she ought to be, great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea; 


and the lines I have already given from ‘**‘ The Emerald 
isle,’? which he wrote so often over his signature, as well 
as quoted in his speeches, that many, like Mary Russell 
Mitford (the writer on English country life)—as she men- 
tions in one of her letters—thought he composed them him- 
self. The following lines were written by him :— 


Oh, Erin! shall it e’er be mine 

To wreak thy wrongs in battle line; 
To raise my victor head and see 

Thy hills and dales, thy people free? 
That glance of bliss is all I crave 
Between my labours and my grave. 
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He often repeated these lines in his Repeal speeches, and 
they were actually quoted against him in the speech of the 
Attorney-General during the State Trials of 1844. 

His reading was confined mainly to political and historical 
works, and to the newspapers. The novels he liked best 
were Dicken’s Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist, and 
Bulwer’s Night and Morning. He also followed with 
intensest interest the vicissitudes of Little Nell in The Old 
Curiosity Shop, as that novel came out in monthly parts, 
and was sorely pained by her early death. He used to 
contend that Dickens, having exhausted his invention in 
regard to Nell, killed her in order to get rid of her. That 
fine Irish story, The Collegians, by Gerald Griffin, was his 
favourite work of fiction, and he read it over and over 
again. Perhaps the particular appeal it made to him was 
to some extent due to the fact that he had defended John 
Scanlan, who was hanged at Limerick for the murder of 
Mary Hanly by drowning her in the river Shannon—Scanlan 
being the original of ‘* Hardress Cregan ’’ and Mary Hanly 
of the ‘* Colleen Bawn’’ in the story. In 1796, while study- 
ing for the Bar in London, O’Connell began a novel but 
never finished it. ‘* Why, as to the story,”’ he said in after 
years, ** I had not that fully determined on. But my hero 
was to have been a natural son of George II] by Hannah 
Lightfoot, his Quaker mistress. The youth was to have 
been early taken from his mother, and I meant to make 
him a student at Douay, and thence to bring him through 
various adventures to the West Indies. He was to be a 
soldier, and at the end to take part in the American War, 
and to come finally to England, imbued with Republican 
principles.’? He was convinced that Shakespeare was a 
Catholic, and that Edmund Burke wrote the Letters of 
Junius. Late in 1885 he was invited to defend some French 
prisoners known as the Lyons Conspirators, charged with 
treason. ‘* I am truly proud of being deemed worthy of 
such a request,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and would consider it a great 
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honour to undertake the task of your defence; but I am 
restrained from attempting it by only one motive—the 
conviction of sheer incapacity to perform that duty 
efficiently in the French language. It is true that I under- 
stand the language well, but I cannot speak it with that 
abundant fluency which so important an argument would 
require. I never write out any discourse beforehand, nor 
could I do it without utterly cramping the force and nerve 
of the very limited talent I possess ; and my command of the 
French language is not sufficient to enable me to translate 
my ideas as I went along in speaking, without embarrassing 
my powers of thought, and diverting them, into the search 
for words, from the attention necessary to reason the points 
with effect.”? He bore throughout his life the effect of his 
early French education by the slight French accent with 
which his brogue was tinged, and in the French pronuncia- 
tion of certain words. It was, for instance, always ‘* Lord 
Lewtenant’’ with him, and asylum was always ‘‘asceelum.’’ 

Not the least amusing and curious of the episodes with 
which O’Connell’s career was crowded was an investigation 
on behalf of the Times into the management of his property 
and the treatment of his tenantry. It brought out O’Con- 
nell’s audacity, his license of expression, his powers of 
vituperation, his defiance of all the conventions. Towards 
the close of 1845 the Times sent to Ireland Thomas Campbell 
Foster, barrister-at-law, to write a series of letters on the 
condition of the people. Foster had previously discharged 
with remarkable ability a similar mission in Wales and the 
Highlands of Scotland. In the case of Ireland he was 
equally successful. His letters, written with a keen insight 
and a kindly sympathy, are a valuable record of the socia! 
state of the country on the eve of the terrible famine of 
1847. He concluded that the evils of Ireland were neither 
political nor religious, but social; that its crimes were solely 
due to its unparalleled poverty, and he blamed both land- 
lords and peasants impartially for the condition of the 
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country—the former for their neglect of their responsibilities, 
the latter for their lack of industry and thought on the 
future. Foster, however, took himself too seriously. He 
seems to have had no sense of the ridiculous—a most fatal 
defect in anyone who has relations with Ireland—for through | 
the many humorous incidents which arose out of his mission, | 
he preserved the most solemn of faces. 

O’Connell, as was natural from his constant relations of 
hostility with the Times, regarded with suspicion the visit — 
of its commissioner to Ireland. He was convinced it was a 
move in the political game, intended to strike a blow at the 
agitation for the Repeal of the Union. Therefore, at the 
weekly meetings of the Repeal Association in Conciliation 
Hall, while Foster’s letters were being published in the 
Times, he poured abuse upon the head of Foster. ‘* The 
gutter commissioner,’’ ‘‘ that scoundrel,’’ ‘* a liar,’’ °* he 
is an ugly fellow,’’ ‘‘ the traducer of my brave people.” 
These are but a few characteristic specimens of his vitupera- 
tion. Foster, in one of his letters, wrote rather disparag- 
ingly of the stature and strength of the men, and the good 
looks of the women of Leitrim. This was too much for 
O’Connell. Could he, who was so eloquent always on ‘‘ the 
bone and sinew of Ireland,”’ and ‘‘ the finest peasantry in 
the world,’’ allow that aspersion upon his people to pass 
unchallenged? In a speech at the Repeal Association he 
humorously suggested that Foster should engage an Anglo- 
Saxon and a Milesian to experiment upon his own person, 
in order practically to demonstrate which of the two races 
gave the stronger kick. ‘* But do you know what this 
gutter commissioner has also said?’’ he went on. ‘* He 
said that the Irish women are ugly!’? (Cries of ‘* Oh!’’ 
and ‘‘ Shame!’’). ‘‘ He really did.’? (Cries of ** He’s a 
liar !’”) ** Oh, sacred Heaven !’? exclaimed O’Connell, with 
perfervid exaggeration and a sweep of his hand towards the 
front row of the gallery, which was occupied by ladies. 
‘* How ugly they are!’’ (Loud cheers). ‘‘ I was going to 
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wish that the ruffian were present to-day. But no; he is 
not worthy of witnessing that spectacle of female loveliness 
which now dazzles our eyes.’’ (Loud cheers). 

At a meeting of the Repeal Association a few weeks later 
O’Connell returned to the subject. ‘* By-the-bye,”’ said 
he breaking off, as was his custom, in the midst of a protest 
against abuses, ‘* that puts me in mind of the gutter 
commissioner of the Times. Shure, I saw him in Limerick, 
and really he is not so ugly a fellow as I thought he was.’’ 
(Laughter). ‘* He was going about with Andy Watson, an 
amiable person enough in private life, but the proprietor of 
the Limerick Chronicle a paper which is well called the 
Lie.”’ (Cheers and laughter). ‘I refer to the gutter 
commissioner now to tell you that he lately called upon Dean 
O’Shaughnessy of Ennis, a most perfect gentleman, to 
whom, as he was leaving, he said that he had seen enough 
of the Irish people to be sure that they were not worthy of 
Repeal, nor fit for a more extended franchise.’’ (Groans). 
** Whereupon the Dean said to him, * Sir, if you were not in 
my house, I would order the servant to kick you out!’ and 
off went the frightened commissioner as fast as he could.”’ 
(Cheers and laughter). But O’Connell had been mis- 
informed, or, more probably, went to his imagination for 
_his facts. Campbell Foster published a letter from Dean 
O’Shaughnessy stating that the story was unfounded. 
O’Connell, who never apologised, treated the denial at the 
next meeting of the Repeal Association in an airy fashion. 
**T have seen a letter from that eccentric gentleman, the 
gutter commissioner of the Times,”’ said he. ‘* I am glad to 
see the fellow is in a passion, Yes, the miscreant is very 
angry, but not wise in his anger. He denies that he was 
kicked out by Dean O’Shaughnessy. Well, all I can say is 
that he ought to have been.”? (Loud laughter and cheers). 
‘¢T will now pass over the commissioner, about whom so 
much has been said and written. Let us leave him to sink 
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into his native insignificance, which, God knows, is low 
enough.’’? (Laughter). 

Foster took all these grotesque attacks by O’Connell in 
deadly earnest, and, as his letters show, was terribly incensed 
by them. But if he lacked humour he had supreme courage. 
He boldly advanced into the very wilds of Iveragh, spent 
days on the Darrynane property, and wrote an indictment 
of O’Connell as a landlord. ‘* His general character as a 
landlord or middleman,’’ said he, ‘‘ is that any tenant who 
applies to him may have leave to erect a cabin when he 
pleases. He permits subdivision to any extent. This wins 
a certain degree of popularity ; but the land under lease by 
him is, in consequence, in the most frightful state of over- 
population.’? Cahirciveen was described as a ‘* wretched- 
looking town,’’ with ‘‘ dirty, unpaved streets, and old 
hat-mended windows.’’ Of Darrynane Beg—an especially 
poor portion of O’Connell’s property, within a mile of 
the Abbey—he wrote: ‘* The distress of the people was 
horrible. There is not a pane of glass in the parish, nor a 
window of any kind in half the cottages. Some have got 
a hole in the wall for light, with a board to stop it up. In 
not one in a dozen is there a chair to sit upon, or anything 
whatever in the cottages beyond an iron pot, a rude bed- 
stead with some straw on it, and not always that. In 
many of these the smoke is coming out of the doorways, 
for they have no chimneys. In one that I entered, the 
door was taken off the hinges and made a table of by placing 
it on two turf baskets. Unaided and unguided, the poor 
creatures are in the lowest degree of squalid poverty I have 
yet seen, and this within sight of Darrynane House.”’ 

The attention of the whole kingdom was now concentrated 
upon this droll development of the tour of the Times 
Commissioner. It was made the subject of countless leading 
articles, and Foster’s letters and O’Connell’s racy, abusive 
comments were re-published in nearly every newspaper. 
The next meeting of the Repeal Association following the 
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appearance in the Times of the letter on O’Connell as a 
landlord was, therefore, generally awaited with a keen 
anticipation of fun, and O’Connell certainly was not 
disappointing. ‘‘ The miscreant says there is not a pane of 
glass in the parish of Darrynane Beg,’’ he vociferated. ‘* I 
wish to the Lord he had as many pains in his belly !’? (Loud 
laughter and cheers). Of Foster’s description of Cahir- 
civeen he said: ‘‘ There is not a word of it that is not a 
lie.’ (Cheers). ‘* He is so fond of lying that he lies even 
unnecessarily. He has such a hatred of veracity that he will 
not adopt it even by accident.’? (Laughter). O’Connell 
went on to declare that Cahirciveen had developed from a 
village in 1818 into a considerable town, and that he had 
expended £4,000 in providing it with a chapel, a residence 
for the priests, a convent and a girls’ school, a boys’ school, 
a bridge and a quay; and he read an extract from a book, 
entitled The Angler in Ireland, published anonymously five 
years previously by an English sportsman—a book well- 
known even to-day by anglers—who gave a most flattering 
description of the town. ‘‘ The town of Cahirciveen,’’ this 
writer said, ‘‘is of very recent origin. It bears all the 
marks of rapid improvement—the houses new and of haid- 
some structure.’’ Of the hotel, ‘‘ kept by no less a person 
than John O’Connell, Esq., one of the many cousins of the 
renowned member,”’ the angler wrote : ‘*‘ His house, which 
he has himself erected at considerable expense, furnishes 
rather the hospitable mansion of the friend than the venal 
accommodation of the innkeeper. This is by no means an 
uncommon combination of trade and character in some of 
the Irish districts, and having afforded you all the accom- 
modation you could reasonably expect or desire, you are 
left to form rather your own estimate of the expenses than 
be.made subject of any charge. Indeed, so unreasonably 
moderate are the expectations of the host, that it becomes 
necessary voluntarily to add to the carte in order to consti- 
tute a fair remuneration.’’ ‘I ask the gutter commissioner 
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did he ever hear of such a thing at the other side of the 
water ?’’ cried O’Connell. ‘* Did he ever hear that it was 
necessary to tell an English innkeeper that he had not 
charged enough?’? (Laughter), ‘* Why, when a man is 
leaving an inn in England, he finds himself charged to the 
very snuffings of the candles.’* (Laughter and cheers). 

It is difficult to believe that a man like O’Connell, of such 
warm feelings, keen sympathies, generous impulses—apart 
altogether from the obligations of his position as the 
people’s Tribune—could have been an oppressive landlord. 
Foster, like many other English critics unacquainted with 
Irish life and character, and seeing only the things on the 
surface was led to a wrong conclusion by the poverty which, 
no doubt, he saw in some of the humble cabins on the 
Darrynane estate. That destitution was not the outcome, 
as he implied, of exorbitant rents. It was not the rent that 
was the cause of the poverty of the remote southern and 
western regions of Ireland; it was the barren soil, its 
unsuitability to produce anything but the potato, and its 
precarious husbandry; and if the pound or two a year 
which was } aid by the cotter tenants were entirely remitted, 
there would have been no appreciable improvement in their 
lot. Foster did not know either that though there might 
be destitution in an Irish cabin, there was not necessarily 
wretchedness and suffering also. There was, indeed, perfect 
contentment and gaiety, and not grief, among the occupants 
of these lowly dwellings (which appeared so repulsive to 
those who lived amid comfortable surroundings) so long as 
there were potatoes in the pot. O’Connell, probably, was 
not a model landlord. His estate may have not been 
conducted on the orderly and business principles on which 
such properties were managed in England. He probably 
allowed his tenants to live their lives in their own traditional 
way. But that he was a kind-hearted, indulgent landlord 
was beyond all question. 

The following letter, written by O’Connell to his agent 
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at Cahirciveen, ten years before the visit of Campbell Foster, 
on the oecasion of an outbreak of cholera in West Kerry, 
and only recently discovered, presents a truer picture of 
O’Connell as a landlord :— 


London, 
38rd March, 1884. 


My Dear Joun,—As far as I am concerned, spare no 
expense that can possibly alleviate the sufferings of the 
people. You had better at once get Maurice O’Connell 
from Tralee, so as to have one medical man in Cahirciveen, 
and another to go to the country villages or single houses, 
wherever the disorder appears. If it breaks out at all about 
_Darrynane, Dr. O’Connor should go there at once to give 
the people every possible assistance. I will pay him readily 
two guineas a day while he is in the country. Do not 
delay, my dear John. Everybody should live as full as 
possible, eating meat twice a day. Get meat for the poor 
as much as possible. I wish my good people about Darry- 
nane should begin a meat diet before the disorder arrives 
amongst them. Two, three, four beeves I would think 
nothing of. Coarse blankets also may be very useful, if 
got for them promptly. Could you not get coals from 
Dingle? If not, get them from Cork. In short, if I could 
contribute to save one life, I would deem it a great blessing 
at the expense of a year’s income. Give me the fullest 
details; but above, and before all things, be prodigal of 
relief out of my means—beef, bread, mutton, medicines, 
physician—everything you can think of. Write off to 
Father O’Connell to take every precaution—a Mass every 
possible day, and getting the people to go to Confession and 
Communion, rosaries, and other public prayers to avert 
the Divine Wrath. Yours most affectionately,—DANIEL 
O’ CONNELL. 


Henry David Inglis, the author of Ireland in 1834, who 
visited West Kerry, writes: ‘‘ If you ask an innkeeper or 
an innkeeper’s wife, anywhere in O’Connell’s district what 
sort of a man their landlord is, you are told, ‘ Och, and 
sure, he’s the best of landlords. He takes the childer by 
the hand, and he wouldn’t be overproud to dhrink tay 
with the landlady.’’’ William Howitt, a very popular 
English writer of his day, who was at Darrynane in the 
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autumn of 1845, a few months before the visit of the Times 
commissioner, writes : ‘*‘ My opinion is that the people are 
much better off about Darrynane than in many other parts 
of Ireland; and I observed that a great number of people 
were employed on improvements on the Darrynane estate. 
People with whom I spoke of O’Connell in the neighbour- 
hood evinced a general enthusiasm regarding him, and it 
seemed to be a source of great pride that he always con- 
versed with them in their native Irish.”” Even the Dublin 
Tory newspapers supported O’Connell, and also resented the 
superior tone of the Times commissioner’s criticism of Irish 
life and Irish habits. The Evening Mail of Dublin, which 
bitterly pursued O’Connell the agitator for a quarter of a 
century, declared that O’Connell the landlord was above 
reproach. ‘* The management of O’Connell’s property is 
excellent,’’ said the Mail. ‘*‘ His tenants are comfortable 
and happy.”’ 

Foster thought that his reputation as an honest and 
impartial chronicler was at stake. He sent a letter to 
O’Connell, offering to leave to a jury of twelve independent 
gentlemen—six to be appointed by each side—the decision 
of the question whether or not his description of the Darry- 
nane estate had been exaggerated. O’Connell ignored the 
challenge. The Times then sent over another member of 
its staff to furnish an independent report. This gentleman 
was Howard Russell, afterwards the famous war corres- 
pondent of the Crimea, then a young Irishman, attached to 
the Times parliamentary reporting staff. In company with 
Campbell Foster, he spent three days on O’Connell’s 
property. On the last day they had the advantage of the 
friendly guidance of O’Connell’s eldest son, Maurice. 
Russell fully supported Campbell Foster. Not a single pane 
of glass was he able to find in the whole of Darrynane Beg. 
Glazed windows were, it seems, the standard by which the 
contentment and happiness of the peasantry were to be 
measured. But if Maurice O’Connell could not satisfy the 
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eager quest of the two journalists for the sight of a pane of 
glass in the most backward and wretched portion of his 
father’s property, he could at least treat them to a glass 
of wine or whiskey punch at hospitable Darrynane Abbey. 
Russell accepted the proffered hospitality ; Campbell Foster 
would have none of it. Never was there a man with so 
abnormal a sense of his own rectitude. ‘* It is my belief,”’ 
he wrote, ‘* that even the hospitality was a trap, and that, 
had I accepted it, it would have been used as an argument 
against me. Though faint with exhaustion and want of 
food, as it was then six o’clock at night and I had break- 
fasted at eight o’clock in the morning, I preferred telling 
the driver to pull up on the road at the first cottage out of 
Darrynane with a light in it, and ask for a potato for me, 
to having it said, as I am certain it would have been in 
Conciliation Hall—‘ The scoundrel! he ate of my bread, 
drank of my wine, partook of my hospitality, and abuses 
me!’ ”? That last touch is delightful. How happy it hits 
off the effusive manner in which O’Connell was wont to 
describe his personal wrongs. 

Happily, apart from O’Connell’s abuse and the newspaper 
comments in the same vein, which Campbell Foster, perhaps, 
treated too seriously, no harm befell the Times commissioner 
during the five months he spent in Ireland. ‘‘ From the 
people of Ireland, as distinguished from the Press,’’ he 
wrote at the conclusion of his mission, ‘‘ I received from 
all ranks the most gratifying courtesy and hospitality.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
COLLAPSE OF THE REPEAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue Repeal movement went on, but in a fitful fashion. 
The monster meetings were not revived. ‘* It would be 
braggadocio to renew them,’’ said O’Connell, very sensibly. 
The Repeal Rent fell from £500 a week to £170, and after 
a rather long period of depression, jumped up to £700, 
only to fall again to £200 or £800 a week. In truth, the 
feeling that Repeal had come to be regarded as impossible 
of realisation spread through the country, and, like a cold 
chill, damped the national enthusiasm. O’Connell’s popu- 
larity, however, showed no sign of waning. The agitation, 
such as it was, still centred around his colossal personality. 
He was still first and foremost, and the other leaders owed 
their renown solely to standing near his throne, and within 
the halo that encompassed him. The O’Connell Tribute 
amounted to £20,000 in the winter of 1844-45. An equal 
sum was collected in the winter of 1845-46. 

But the end was at hand. Dissension, which, among the 
pranks Destiny plays with Ireland, in time disintegrates all 
Irish political movements, had made its appearance. ‘* Qld 
Ireland’’ and ** Young Ireland’’ began to regard each other 
with intense distrust. Another element of confusion was 
added by famine to those already threatening the 
Repeal movement with collapse. The potato crop, upon 
which the teeming peasantry depended mainly for their 
existence, had in the autumn of 1845 failed wholly or par- 
tially in many districts. This was not unusual. The 
potato, liable to swift attacks of a mysterious disease— 
unforeseen and irremediable—had often been destroyed 
before; and though thousands were starving as the result 
of the blight of 1845, the calamity did not at first arouse 
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any great public apprehension. It was, however, the 
harbinger of the most terrible epidemic of starvation and 
typhus that ever afilicted Ireland. The generous fashion in 
which the people contributed to the O’Connell Tribute in 
1845 shows the absence of any public anxiety on account of 
the failure of the potato harvest. In the Times of 
November 14th, 1845, appeared an attack on O’Connell in 
verse, entitled ‘* The Lay of Lazarus,’’ as terrible as the 
poem, *‘ The Whig Missionary,’’ of the same journal in 
1835. The lines were supposed to have been written by the 
Rev. Francis Sylvester Mahony (‘‘Father Prout’’), but they 
were really from the pen of Law Serjeant Murphy (after- 
wards Commissioner of the Insolvent Court), who at the time 
was Whig member for Cork. The following are a few of the 
verses, which testify once more to the relentless animosity 
with which O’Connell was pursued by his enemies and which 
was not the least of his sufferings for Ireland :— 


Hark, hark to the begging box shaking ! 
For whom is this alms-money making? 
For Dan, who is cramming 
His wallet, while famine 
Sets the heart of the peasant a-quaking. 


The priest from the altar inveigles 
The peasant, reluctant, yet higgies ; 
His children’s support 
Is bagged. A year’s sport 
Is in store for the Darrynane ‘“‘ beagles.”’ 


His rounds see the mendicant plying 
To where in his cabin is lying, 
Death-stricken and gaunt, 
The victim of want. 
Go! enter—and pillage the dying ! 


Take, take it, in meal or in metal. 
But hush! Where is infancy’s prattle? 
On its mother’s parched breast 
Lies the Babe in Death’s rest. 
Pshaw! Come! Give the box a good rattle. 
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The land is all blighted with famine ! 
The land is all blighted with famine ! 
Yet still doth he crave, 
And, like Ghoul at the grave, 
Rakes rottenness, rooting for Mammon! 


Peel was forced to abandon Protection, one of the funda- 
mental principles of the Tory Party, by the failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland and the scanty harvest which 
followed the cold and wet summer of 1845 in Great Britain, 
and to the conclusion that the immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws, with the consequent throwing open of the ports to 
food from abroad, was indispensable, if the people were to 
be saved from perishing from lack of bread. But he failed 
to carry his Cabinet with him, and resigned precipitately 
in December, 1845. Lord John Russell was entrusted with 
the task of forming a new Ministry. O’Connell made it 
clear that the Whigs might rely upon the support of the 
Repealers. ‘* The new Administration will be wanting us,’’ 
said he, speaking in Conciliation Hall, ‘* and they will have 
us if they do good work for the Irish people.’’ In fact, 
O’Connell, in his good humour at the prospect of a Whig 
Government, declared that Lord John Russell would become 
so popular in Ireland that he would have to transfer to him 
his own green Mullaghmast cap. Lord John Russell, how- 
ever, was unable to form an Administration, and Peel 
returned to power to abolish the duty on corn. 

Parliament assembled late in January 1846. The speech 
from the Throne showed that the two great leading measures 
for the session were to be the Repeal of the Corn Laws, to 
cheapen food in the United Kingdom; and for the famine- 
stricken and blood-stained Ireland exclusively—a Coercion 
Bill. The shadow of the Great Famine was now looming 
ominously over that unfortunate land. The citizens of 
Dublin, a couple of months earlier, assembled, irrespective 
of party, to press upon the Government the absolute neces- 
sity for prompt action. At the meeting O’Connell urged the 
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opening of the ports to foreign corn; the prohibition of the 
exportation of cereals from Ireland, the stopping of distil- 
lation and brewing from grain, and the employment of the 
people on public works, especially railways; and these 
suggestions, being adopted, were embodied in an address to 
the Viceroy. But Lord Haytesbury told the deputation— 
including the Duke of Leinster, Lord Cloncury, O’Connell, 
and the Lord Mayor of Dublin—that there was no grave 
danger of an immediate scarcity of food, and that much 
good might be hoped from the report of the two learned 
commissioners, Playfair and Lindley, whom the Government 
had sent over to investigate the nature of the potato disease, 
aud devise a remedy. In truth, the heroic remedies pro- 
posed by O’Connell had not the smallest chance of accept- 
ance by Parliament, having regard to the laisser faire 
temper of the time—to let things alone and take their 
course. At the next meeting of the Repeal Association he 
was in a furious rage. ‘‘ So,’’ he exclaimed, ‘* we have 
got scientific men from England! It appears that they 
would not answer unless they came from England—just as 
if we had not men of science in abundance in Ireland; aye, 
men of a higher order and more fitted for the duties than 
any Saxon they could send over.’’ (Cheers). ‘* There 
must be something English mixed up in everything 
done in regard to Ireland. Even in an inquiry, involving, 
perhaps, the life and death of millions, anti-national 
prejudices must be indulged in, and the mixing-stick of 
English rule introduced.’’ (Cheers). ‘* Well, they have 
given us two reports, these English scientific men, and what 
is the value of them?. Of what practical use will they be 
to the people? I read them over again and again in the 
hope of finding something suggestive of a remedy, and so 
help me, Heaven !—I don’t mean to swear—if I could find 
anything in the reports of these scientific men except that 
they knew not what to say.”’ (Laughter). ‘* They suggest 
a thing, and then show a difficulty; again a suggestion is 
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made which comes invested in another difficulty, and then 
they are—your very humble servants.’’ (Laughter). ‘* Oh, 
one single peck of oats, one bushel of wheat—aye, one 
boiled potato—would be better than all their reports.” 
(Cheers). He further suggested that the Crown rents aris- 
ing from woods and forests in Ireland, amounting to 
£74,000 per annum, which for several years had been 
applied to the improvement of Windsor Castle and Trafalgar 
Square, should be devoted to the payment of the interest 
and principal of a loan of £1,500,000 raised at four per 
cent. for the relief of the suffering poor; and he also 
declared for levying, for the same object, a tax of ten per 
cent. on the incomes of resident landlords, and of fifty per 
cent. on the incomes of absentees. These additional sug- 
gestions, needless to say, were also impossible. But the 
proposed Repeal of the Corn Laws gave O’Connell great 
satisfaction. For years before the failure of the potato he 
had consistently supported in Parliament and out of it the 
movement led by Cobden and Bright and Villiers to repeal 
the duty on corn, although it was a measure from which 
Ireland, apart from the possible cheapening of food-stuffs in 
the existing crisis, was bound to suffer as a purely agricul- 
tural country. He attended Parliament, accompanied by 
his sons Maurice and John, to support the abolition of the 
duties on corn, and to oppose the Coercion Bill. 

The Corn and Customs Bill—the official title of the 
measure for the abolition of the Corn Laws—was first intro- 
duced, and, supported by the Whigs and Repealers, was 
passed through the House of Commons, despite the 
strenuous opposition of the Protectionists, led by Lord 
George Bentinck and Benjamin Disraeli. The Bill for the 
Protection of Life in Ireland—to coerce the starving and 
distracted people into dumb submission to their sufferings 
—was introduced in the House of Lords, and passed through 
all its stages in that Chamber without a division. It gave 
power to the Viceroy to proclaim any district in Ireland, to 
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grant any compensation he thought fit for criminal injuries 
to person or property, the amount to be levied by distress 
upon the residents of the district in which the crime was 
committed, and any man found out of doors between sunset 
and sunrise in any proclaimed district was liable to fourteen 
years’ transportation or three years’ imprisonment, O’Con- 
nell attacked it in the House of Commons on its first 
reading. The change which had come over the Irish Tribune 
physically was pitiable in the extreme. The once tall and 
stalwart form was bent and wasted; the once loud and 
commanding voice was broken and querulous. He spoke, 
however, for nearly two hours, standing at the table in the 
place of the Leader of the Opposition. Disraeli, alluding 
to the scene in his Life of Lord Bentinck, says: ‘‘ To the 
House generally it was a performance in dumb show—a 
feeble old man muttering before the table; but respect for 
the great parliamentary personage kept all as orderly as if 
the fortunes of a party hung upon his rhetoric; and though 
not an accent reached the gallery, means were taken that 
next morning the country should not lose the last, and not 
the least interesting, speech of one who had so long occu- 
pied and agitated the minds of nations.”? The speech is 
reported in the first person in Hansard, and occupies over 
eighteen pages. In it O'Connell urged that the extension 
of the protection of tenant right, which prevailed as a 
custom in Ulster, to the farmers of the whole of Ireland 
would do more to pacify the country than all the Coercion 
Acts that could possibly be passed. But Disraeli was mis- 
taken in saying that this was O’Connell’s last speech in the 
House of Commons. On May Ist the third reading of the 
Bill, after a debate of seven nights, was carried by the 
immense majority of 149. In the division lobby with the 
supporters of the Government were the Protectionists, led 
by Lord George Bentinck, and the Whigs, led by Lord John 
Russell. 

Before five weeks had elapsed the scene had changed. 
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Early in June the Whigs held a conference on the position 
of public affairs at Lord John Russell’s residence in Chesham 
Place. O’Connell and his son John were present. The 
Government, weakened by the defection of the Protection- 
ists, were in a parlous condition. If there were a union of 
the Whigs and Repealers, they might be driven from office. 
O’Connell, for the second time in his career, entered into 
a formal alliance with the Whigs. It was decided that the 
rejection of the Coercion Bill should be moved by Lord 
John Russell, on the ground that repressive legislation ought 
to be accompanied by an attempt to remedy Irish griev- 
ances. ‘I am proud,’’ said O’Connell, in the course of a 
long speech at the conference, ‘* to serve under such a leader 
as Lord John Russell.’® The discussion on the second 
reading of the Bill took place in the House of Commons 
on June 25th—the very day that the Corn and Customs Bill 
received the Royal Assent—and the Ministry was defeated 
by a majority of seventy-three, composed of Whigs, 
Protectionists, and Repealers. Thus did the Imperial 
Parliament, for the first time in its history, reject a Coercion 
Bill for Ireland. Thus was Peel—O’Connell’s most powerful 
antagonist—driven for the last time from office. Thus, 
too, did the mighty Repeal agitation come to an inglorious 
end in a Whig alliance. 

The great Tribune—his mighty brain, his splendid nervous 
system, his vigorous body, being undermined by the fell 
disease which began its attack two years before—had grown 
weary of agitation and was losing heart in his cause. At 
no time in his career, indeed, was his ambition of restoring 
to Ireland her independent Parliament really possible of 
realisation under the condition which he insisted must be 
observed. He had over-rated the effect of moral force; he 
had over-rated the menace of the display of numbers at the 
monster meetings, marvellous in their extent but indiscip- 
lined and unarmed. No Government, with the unanimous 
support of the English people behind it, would have yielded 
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Repeal save to the compulsion of superior physical force. 
In no circumstances would O’Connell fight ; and, even if he 
were prepared to try the hazard of rebellion, there was not 
the slightest prospect of its success in the existing circum- 
stances. Was it strange, therefore, that in the breakdown 
of his mental and nervous system he should grow faint- 
hearted, and that, still desiring to serve the land he loved 
so passionately, he should embrace the hope which an 
alliance with the Whigs inspired of remedial measures and 
peace for Ireland? 

To his dim eyes the world seemed grey and weary. But 
it was only himself that was old and tired. Young life was 
surging around him, young hearts were burning with aspira- 
tions which he himself had kindled. The tramp, tramp, 
tramp of young men trooping into the movement with fresh 
ideas and ardent aspirations was heard, and it startled and 
somewhat confounded the old man. The Nation, unlike the 
other Repeal papers, had not become—as had been predicted 
of it—‘* the wash-hand basin of O’Connell.’’ It had grown 
more and more independent of O’Connell since the division 
of opinion on the subject of the Queen’s Colleges. Thomas 
Davis, the most gifted of the Young Irelanders, the inspirer 
and prophet of the Nationalist idea, was dead, having 
passed away in September, 1845, only thirty-one years old. 
Amid the expressions of grief which his untimely end 
evoked, none was more sincere or more touching than 
O’Connell’s. ‘* My mind is bewildered, and my heart is 
afflicted,’’ he wrote from Darrynane to the Repeal Associa- 
tion. ‘* The loss of my beloved friend, my noble-minded 
friend, is a source of the deepest sorrow tomy mind. What 
a blow, what a cruel blow, to the cause of Irish Nationality ! 
As I stand alone in the solitude of my mountains, many a 
tear shall I shed in the memory of the noble youth. Oh, 
how vain are words and tears when such a national calamity 
afflicts the country !’? The Nation, though thus deprived 
of its most inspiring writer, continued to permeate the youth 
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of the country with its political opinions, preached in allur- 
ing prose and poetry. The fiash of pike and sword in these 
writings alarmed O’Conneil. He tried to moderate the 
revolutionary spirit of the Young Irelanders. One fine day 
he walked with one of their leaders from Kingstown to the 
top of Killiney Hill, overlooking the glorious expanse of 
Dublin Bay. ‘‘ Oh, how beautiful !’’ exclaimed the young 
man. ‘* Thank God we see nothing English here! Every- 
thing we see is Irish !’’ O’Conneli interrupted the raptures 
of his ardent companion by laying one hand on his shoulder 
and pointing with the other to a ship-of-war at anchor off 
Kingstown. ‘‘ There’s a speck of the British power,’’ said 
he. : 
** The ultimate ends of the Nation were well understood,’’ 
writes Gavan Duffy in his history of the Young Ireland 
movement. The aged Lord Plunket, who had satin the Irish 
Parliament, and now presided in the Court of Chancery, 
was discovered by a friend one morning in his robing-room 
reading the new journal. ‘* What is the tone of the Nation 
to-day ?’’his friend demanded. ‘* Wolfe Tone,’’ replied the 
old man. It was not that the Nation at this time advocated 
the employment of physical force, but its writings, especially 
its ringing verses, by their exaltation of the sword—as, for 
example, Davis’s lines— 


The tribune’s voice, and poet’s pen 
May sow the seed in prostrate men; 
But ’tis the soldier’s sword alone 

Can reap the harvest when ’tis grown, 


spread through the young men the idea that it were grander 
and nobler to wrest legislative independence from England 
by force of arms than to obtain it by argument or moral 
suasion. The Morning Herald of London, in November 
1845, dealing with the agrarian outrages, pointed out the 
military advantage of the system of railways then in course 
of construction in Ireland, by bringing the entire country, 
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in case of rebellion, within six hours of the garrison of 
Dublin. John Mitchel, the Presbyterian solicitor, who had 
succeeded Davis as the chief writer of the Nation, replied 
in an article which declared that one hour would render the 
railways useless for hostile purposes, and deliver any enemy 
using them into the hands of insurgents. The article further 
suggested that the Repeal wardens should be instructed in 
the military uses and abuses of railways. O’Connell at the 
next meeting in Conciliation Hall, being anxious, as he said, 
for the perfect legality, loyalty, and safety of the Repeal 
Association, strongly condemned the article. The Govern- 
ment prosecuted the editor of the Nation, Gavan Duffy, and 
O’Connell prohibited any expression of sympathy with the 
defendant at Conciliation Hall. Smith O’Brien, M.P., as a 
protest against the Coercion Bill, refused to act on a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on which he had been 
appointed in the session of 1846, and for his contumacy he 
was committed by the Commons to a room in the lower 
storeys of the Houses of Parliament, where he was confined 
for three weeks. O’Connell, instead of following Smith 
O’Brien’s example, as had been expected, derided it as 
useless, and also insisted that at Conciliation Hall it should 
be ignored as to approve it might bring the Repeal Associa- 
tion into conflict with the House of Commons. Hitherto 
Smith O’Brien, representing, as he jocularly said, ‘* Middle- 
aged Ireland,’’ had kept aloof both from ‘‘Old Ireland’’ and 
‘Young Ireland.’? These timid tactics on the part of 
O’Connell induced him to take sides. Henceforth he was 
looked upon as the leader of the Nation party. 

The conflict of opinion on these points of detail between 
Young Ireland and Old Ireland was brought to a crisis on 
a vital question of principle when O’Connell entered into an 
alliance with the Whig Ministry. A few of the Irish repre- 
sentatives received Government appointments, one of them 
being Richard Lalor Sheil, member for Dungarvan, who was 
made Master of the Mint. In the autumn of 1845, O’Con- 
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nell, at various meetings, had called for the return of sixty- 
five Repealers at the next General Election, and he warned 
the Irish Whig members that they must take the Repeal 
pledge or lose their seats. The Young Irelanders accord- 
ingly insisted that in furtherance of this decision the 
re-election of the new ministers should be opposed; but 
O’Connell, while pretending to agree, contrived by adroit 
manceuvres to delay action until too late. It was a collision 
between the illusions of youth and the disillusions of old 
age. 

The Young Irelanders were regarded in English Govern- 
ment circles with grave distrust. Lord John Russell, in 
his speech moving the rejection of the Coercion Biil, 
described them as a party which looked to disturbance as 
its means, and total separation from England as its end. 
O’Connell, influenced by this attitude of the Government 
which he supported in Parliament, and alarmed at the 
revolutionary tone of the Nation, which was growing every 
week bolder and more advanced, resolved to drive the 
Young Irelanders from the Repeal Association. He 
embodied in a series of resolutions the principle he had so 
often enunciated—‘*‘ the greatest political revolution that 
ever was achieved is not worth one single drop of human 
blood ’’—and a renunciation of the use of physical force 
under any circumstances whatever. This pledge, he 
insisted, should be subscribed to by every member of the 
organisation. 

On July 27th the subject came up for decision in Concilia- 
tion Hall. The chair was occupied by Mr. Kesham, the 
Lord Mayor, and the chamber was packed. O’Connell was 
absent in Parliament, but he sent over his son John, who, 
aspiring to succeed his father as leader, was now known as 
the ‘‘ Young Liberator,’’ to see that there was no com- 
promise, and to push the matter to the bitter end. The 
spokesmen of the Young Ireland were John Mitchel, of the 
Nation, and another young man, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
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twenty-two years old, the son of a Waterford merchant. 
Both declared that the Young Irelanders were most desirous 
of remaining members of the Association, and that their 
policy was Repeal of the Union by peaceable and constitu- 
tional means alone. But Meagher had a wonderful gift of 
eloquence, and as he warmed to his subject he burst forth 
into a thrilling vindication of the sword. ‘* Be it for 
the defence, or be it for the assertion of a nation’s liberty, 
I look upon the sword as a sacred weapon,”’ he exclaimed. 
** And if, my lord, it has sometimes reddened the shroud 
of the oppressor like the anointed rod of the high priest, 
it has at other times blossomed into flowers to deck the 
freeman’s brow. Abhor the sword and stigmatise the 
sword? No, my lord, for in the cragged passes of the 
Tyrol it cut in pieces the banner of the Bavarian, and won 
an immortality for the peasant of Innspruck. Abhor the 
sword and stigmatise the sword? No, no, lord, for at its 
blow a giant nation sprang from the waters of the Atlantic, 
and by its redeeming magic the fettered Colony became a 
daring free Republic. Abhor the sword and stigmatise the 
sword? No, my lord, for it scourged the Dutch marauders 
out of the fine old towns of Belgium, back into their own 
phlegmatic swamps, and knocked their flag, and laws, and 
sceptre, and bayonets into the sluggish waters of the 
Scheldt. My lord, I learned that it was the right of a 
nation to govern itself, not in this hall, but upon the ram- 
parts of Antwerp. I learned the first article of a nation’s 
creed upon those ramparts, where freedom was justly 
estimated, and where the possession of the precious gift was 
purchased by the effusion of generous blood. My lord, I 
admire the Belgians. I honour the Belgians for their 
courage and their daring, and I will not stigmatise the 
means by which they obtained a citizen King, a Chamber 
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of Deputies 
At this point Meagher’s glowing exordium was interrupted 
by John O’Connell, ‘‘ These sentiments,’’ he cried, 
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‘‘imperil the Association. Either he or I must quit the 
hall.?? Smith O’Brien protested against this attempt to 
check the legitmate expression of opinion. But the over- 
whelming majority of the audience were on the side of 
John O’Connell in thinking that Meagher’s sentiments were 
seditious, and therefore endangered the movement. Smith 
O’Brien then left the hall, accompanied by Meagher, 
Mitchel, Gavan Duffy, and a small section of the audience. 
John O’Connell seemed deeply affected by the secession of 
the Young Irelanders. | When the door had closed upon 
them he lamented in a broken voice the loss to the Associa- 
tion of these gifted young men. 


The Young Irelanders had no other course open to them 
as honourable men, in the circumstances, hut to secede from 
the Repeal Association. The pledge that crvil and political 
wrongs ought not to be righted by farce of arms under any 
conditions was not only gratuitous and pedantic, but it 
belied all the lessons of history. Hundreds of resignations 
and expulsions from the Association took place at subsequent 
meetings, but undoubtedly the country was still over- 
whelmingly on the side of O’Connell. The Catholic clergy, 
believing the common rumour that the Young Irelanders 
were not only revolutionaries but infidels, were stirred to 
fresh and vigorous activity in the interest of the Repeal 
Association. That sure barometer of the temper of the 
people, that best test of the popularity of O’Connell, the 
Repeal Rent, which had averaged about £100 a week during 
the previous months, rose to £400 the first week after the 
secession, and £3880 the second week. The Nation was 
expelled from most of the Repeal reading-rooms in the 
provinces. In Conciliation Hall, Tom Steele stigmatised it 
in his usual rhapsodical fashion. It preached *‘ the infernal 
Young Ireland war policy”’ ; it tried to ‘* imperil the sublime 
and sanctified movement for the bloodless and crimeless 
regeneration of the country, and its restoration to the 
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nationality wrenched away by Pitt and Castlereagh, by a 
hellish avulsion.”’ 

“IT am very glad that O’Connell has defeated Young 
Ireland,’’ Greville writes in his Memoirs, under date 
August 7th. ‘‘ O’Connell is behaving exceedingly well just 
now. He went to Lord Bessborough before he left for 
Ireland, and told him that after defeating the Coercion Bill 
he felt bound to give the Government any assistance he 
could in repressing outrage and restoring peace, and that 
they might depend on his doing so. In fact, he actually 
means to support the Government as strongly as he can, 
and he carries the priests entirely with him, who appear to 
have all determined against the violent party. Bessborough 
told O’Connell that he was determined to restore peace to 
the disturbed counties by deluging them with soldiers, and 
Dan replied, ‘ The more soldiers the better.’ ’’ Bessborough 
—O’Connell’s old friend Lord Duncannon, one of the 
sponsors who introduced him to the House of Commons in 
1829—was the new Whig Viceroy. On returning to Ireland, 
O’Connell despatched Tom Steele to such districts as were 
disturbed. The Head Pacificator succeeded in turning the 
hunger-maddened people from the paths of crime; but in 
Ulster, where a new agrarian secret society—called the 
‘* Molly Maguires’’—-had made its appearance, the assassin 
and the midnight marauder still stalked abroad. Against 
these unhappy wretches Steele issued the following extra- 
ordinary excommunication :— 


** The gallows does well for those that do ill’ 
—(Shakespeare). 


Conciliation Hall. 


You miscreant traitors to Ireland! O’Connell, the father 
of your country, whose sublime principle of national 
regeneration and repealing the infernal Act of Union is 
‘“‘ The man who commits a crime gives strength to the 
enemy,”’ last winter sent me among you in the discharge 
of my duty as his Head Pacificator of Ireland. 
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O’Connell did his duty, your sanctified Catholic clergy 
gave you pastoral counsel, and you reformed for a while; 
but you have taken the advice of midnight villains and 
relapsed. You are again engaged in crime and blood, and 
are strengthening the hands of the enemies of your long- 
suffering country. 

You follow the example of the Rockites and the White- 
feet. The former got for Ireland the Insurrection Act, and 
the latter the Coercion Bill. 

You traitorous wretches, who now follow their example; 
you villains, lost to every sense of duty! I did all I could 
while I was among you to save you from destruction by 
turning you from your evil courses; but I find, in affliction 
of spirit, that my efforts were in vain. 

The military and police are now going among you in 
large bodies, and since you choose to be guided by midnight 
incendiaries (who will soon sell your blood), and since you 
reject the gentle and balmy counsel of your country’s almost 
sanctified benefactor and father, and the solemn abjurations 
of your clergy from their altars, I now proclaim to you that 
you will be speedily taught by the stern and bitter advice 
of the prison and hard labour on the treadmill ; by the lesson 
of a voyage in the convict ship, perhaps to Norfolk Island, 
which I have so often described to you, where you will be 
worked, chained together in gangs and without wages, 
under a burning sun and the whip of the merciless overseer. 

You will be taught by the bayonets of the policemen and 
the cracking of your necks by the hangman on the gallows ! 

You outcast traitors, who give strength to Ireland’s 
enemies, your country disclaims you! I abhor you! 
—TuHomas STEELE, O’Connell’s Head Pacificator and Head 
Repeal Warden of Ireland. 


Meanwhile, the famine, and fever which followed in its 
track, were ravaging the land. The Whig Administration 
found itself face to face with a frightul situation—a nation 
starving to death. In August 1846 the whole country was 
made panic stricken by the news that the season’s potato 
crop—there had been hopes of a sound and plenteous yield, 
which would have greatly relieved the situation—had 
almost entirely perished under the same unaccountable 
blight. The Government extended on an enormous scale 
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the system of relief by public works which had been 
instituted by Peel before he was driven from office. The 
farms were deserted for the relief works, and practically no 
seed was sown for the next harvest. A staff of 12,000 paid 
officials were engaged superintending the making of useless 
roads. In November 285,000 men were employed. In 
March 1847, 784,000 men, representing in their families 
three millions of people, were in receipt of this form of 
relief. The world was stirred to the profoundest pity by 
the story of the Irish famine, and from all lands relief 
poured into the distracted land. Still the peasantry perished 
by scores of thousands. 

Yet in the very worst throes of the famine, while the 
country was waging a desperate struggle for life, the brawl- 
ings of Old Ireland and Young Ireland mingled with the 
moans of the dying race. O’Connell, during the autumn 
of 1846, attended the weekly meetings of the Repeal 
Association. His feebleness, mental and physical, was now 
most painful to see. The famine weighed heavily upon his 
spirits. He bowed his head and wept as he told of the 
sufferings of his perishing people, and appealed to the 
Government to save them. The next moment he indulged 
in jibes of the Young Irelanders—*‘ the Little Ireland Gang”’ 
and the ** boys of the Nation,’’ as he now often called them. 
He asked them sarcastically when they were going to fight. 
** IT don’t cdre twopence for Young Ireland,’’ he said; ‘‘no, 
twopence is too much—I don’t care three-halfpence.’’ His 
eloquence, wit, sarcasm, and invective were dimmed by the 
cloud that hung over his intellect. 

Carlyle spent six days in Ireland early in September 1846. 
As was to be expected, he had for O’Connell the most pro- 
found distrust and contempt. He had seen the Irish 
Tribune before in London, but had never met him person- 
ally. ‘* Speak to him I never did,’ he once said, ‘* nor 
in the end would have done.’’ He was in Conciliation Hall, 
on that last melancholy appearance of O’Connell on a public 
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platform, and gives the following graphic, but surely exag- 
gerated, picture of the sordidness of the scene :— 


I saw Conciliation Hall and the last glimpse of O’Connell, 
chief quack of the then world. First time I had ever 
heard the lying scoundrel speak—a most melancholy scene 
to me altogether. Conciliation Hall something like a decent 
Methodist Chapel, but its audience very sparse, very bad, 
and blackguard looking; brazen faces like tapsters, tavern- 
keepers, miscellaneous hucksters, and quarrelsome male or 
female nondescripts, the prevailing type; not one that you 
would have called a gentleman, much less a man of culture, 
and discontent visible among them. The speech, on potato 
rot—most serious of topics—had not one word of sincerity, 
not to speak of wisdom, in it. Every sentence seemed to you 
a lie, and even to know it was a detected lie. I was standing 
in the area of a small group of non-members and transitory 
people, quite near this Demosthenes of blarney, when a 
loud voice whispered in a high accent, ‘* Did you ever hear 
such damned nonsense in all your life ?’’ 


In the winter of 1846 O’ Connell went down to Darrynane 
for the last time. What a contrast was that sad journey 
to his former triumphal progresses through the country ! 
Small groups of people, dejected and spiritless, met him in 
towns where before there were enthusiastic thousands, 
with bands and banners, eager for a speech from the 
‘* Liberator.’’ In some districts he was even greeted with 
hostile cries. At Limerick, which had always been one of 
his most faithful strongholds, a Young Ireland band 
marched past his hotel playing ‘* Remember the glories of 
Brian the Brave,’’ in allusion to the member for the city, 
and O’Connell’s rival, Smith O’Brien. This incident pained 
him deeply. Not even the news that the band had been 
dispersed and its instruments broken by a mob of his 
supporters assuaged his grief. FitzPatrick wrote to O’Connell 
at Darrynane asking whether he ought to make the usual 
annual appeal on behalf of the tribute. ‘* My dear friend,”’ 
replied O’Connell, ** it would be the absurdest of all absurd 
things to think of a tribute in such times as these. They 
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are indeed more awful than you have any opinion of. All 
our thoughts are engrossed with the two topics—endeavour- 
ing to keep the people from outbreaks, and endeavouring 
to get food for them. I tell you, danger is in our path. 
May the Great God, in His infinite mercy, mitigate the 
calamity and avert the danger !”’ 

Poor O’Connell! Whai tribulations were his to endure ! 
The scenes of his beloved home, its rugged mountains, and 
its seas dashing on its rocky headlands, failed to rouse him. 
The baying of his dogs, which hitherto made the blood dance 
in his veins, had lost its charm. Not even his favourite 
sport—coursing on Coomakista mountain—could induce 
him to leave the house. After a few months of dejected 
moping, he left Darrynane for the last time, about the 
middle of January, 1847, accompanied by his son Daniel, 
to proceed to London in order to make another appeal to 
Parliament to save his people. In Dublin, as he was one 
day plodding wearily along Sackville Street, he was stopped 
by a man in rags who asked him for relief, pleading a 
personal acquaintance in support of his claim. ‘‘ I never 
saw you before, my good fellow,’’ said O’Connell. ‘* That’s 
not what your honour’s son would say to me,”’ returned the 
applicant, ‘‘for he got me a good place in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, only I hadn’t the luck to keep it.’? O’Connell’s 
old humour flashed out. ‘* Then indeed you were strangely 
unlucky,’’ he said to the man, ‘* for those who have places 
in cemeteries generally keep them.’’ On January 22nd he 
left Ireland, never to see the beloved land more, his heart 
torn with grief, not so much because of his shattered 
political aspirations and the wreck of his hopes. for the 
Repeal of the Union, but because of the terrible desolation 
of his people which he was so powerless to alleviate. The 
tumult of the agitator’s career was for ever hushed. For 
ever he was done with immense and shouting crowds, brass 
bands, flaunting banners, and violent speeches. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE VALLEY OF DESPAIR AND DEATH. 


On February 8th, 1847, O’Connell made his last appearance 
in the House of Commons. His last speech was about the 
famine. There was something infinitely forlorn and piteous 
in the drooped and dejected form of O’Connell, and his 
tottering gait, which filled members universally, and those 
especially who could recall him in his prime, with a dumb, 
helpless rush of sympathy. He was imperfectly heard, for 
gone, too, was all his old power and melody of utterance. 
One newspaper report says, ‘“‘ Mr. O’Connell rose, but spoke 
very indistinctly, and directed his voice very much to the 
lower part of the House.’’ The opening remark in Hansard 
is : * Mr. O’Connell was understood to say.’’ But ‘* hear, 
hears,’’ and ‘‘cheers’’) are thickly strewn through his speech 
as reported. This was due, no doubt, to the deep respect 
and pity felt for the great old man in his feebleness and 
defeat. His speech was a simple and moving appeal to the 
charity of Parliament for bread for his starving people. 
He made the sensible suggestion that the Government, 
instead of spending thousands on the making of roads, many 
of which were not needed, should pay the people to till their 
land and sow barley and oats for the following year. 
‘*Treland is in your hands, she is in your power,’’ he said 
in conclusion, as he shook under the tyrannous stress of 
feeling, and stretched out his trembling arms in an appeal- 
ing gesture of suppliant distress. ‘‘ If you don’t save her, 
she cannot save herself; and I solemnly call upon you to 
recollect that I predict, with the sincerest conviction, that 
one-fourth of her population will perish unless you come 
to her relief.”” He sat down amid cheers from both sides 
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of the House. So ended O’Connell’s parliamentary career. 
Never has there been a more pathetic leave-taking of the 
House of Commons. 

A few days later O’Connell fell seriously ill. ‘‘ Bring me 
home,’’ he cried. He wished to return at once to Iveragh 
to spend his last hours with his native mountains and sea, 
whose voices he always carried in his heart, and then to 
be laid to rest with his wife in the ruins of Aghamore 
monastery, close to Darrynane Abbey. Some of the most 
eminent physicians in London were called in to see him at 
his lodgings, British Hotel, Jermyn Street. They advised a 
visit to the South of France. Change of scene might, they 
said, relieve him of depression and prolong his days. 
O’Connell was reluctant to turn his back upon Ireland, and 
he gave way to his physicians only when his chaplain, the 
Rev. John Miley, D.D., of Dublin, suggested that the 
journey abroad should take the form of a pilgrimage to 
Rome to receive the blessing of the Holy Father, Pius IX. 
Many distinguished people called at the hotel to inquire 
after his condition. Queen Victoria, mindful of his many 
expressions of loyal devotion to her, sent kindly wishes that 
he might, soon be restored to health. 

On March 6th, 1847, he left London for a preliminary 
rest at Hastings, accompanied by his sons, John and Daniel, 
and Father Miley. The change did him good. Sitting at 
the window of his room in the Marine Hotel, he enjoyed the 
sunshine and the sea. His spirits were lighter, and the 
hope revived that he might live several years yet. ‘* My 
family,’’ said he jocosely, ‘‘ had the knack of living long. 
Several of them reached ninety and some even a hundred 
years of age.’? He always anticipated for himself a long 
life. During the Repeal agitation he frequently said he felt 
certain he should live till he was at least ninety. ‘* And,”’ 
he used to add, in reference to his amazing capacity for 
work, ‘‘ I can make as much of three years as most men 
can make of thirty.’”? The Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Dun- 
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boyne, the Mayor of Hastings, and many of the local gentry 
called to see him. A visit from three Oxford converts to 
Catholicity, who assured him that its was his remarkable 
career that first directed their attention to the Church, 
particularly pleased him. In this connection it is a curious 
thing that Cardinal Newman states in Apologia pro Vita 
Sua, dealing with his religious opinions about 1840, that his 
abhorrence for O’Connell retarded his progress towards the 
Catholic Church. ‘‘ I had an unspeakable aversion to the 
policy and acts of Mr. O’Connell,”’ he writes, because in his 
opinion O’Connell *‘ advanced Catholicism by violence and 
intrigue,’’ which he thought justified the charges often made 
against Rome that she was more secular and political than 
religious. This conjunction of O’Connell and the Holy See 
is, however, difficult to understand for those acquainted 
with the history of Catholic Emancipation. 

From Hastings O’Connell proceeded to Folkestone, 
where he remained another week. Here his old 
friend and manager of the O’Connell Tribute, Vincent 
FitzPatrick, came to bid him good-bye. On March 
22nd he embarked for Boulogne on board the mail 
packet, his departure being witnessed by a large and 
sympathetic crowd. ‘* Before he proceeded to the ship,” 
FitzPatrick wrote to his sister, ‘‘ he gave me his blessing, 
designating me ‘ the best of all his friends,’ and fervently 
breathing a wish to live for some time longer, that he might 
be enabled to serve me substantially.’’ O’Connell had, 
indeed, induced Lord Russell to appoint FitzPatrick 
Assistant Registrar of Deeds in Dublin, a well-paid sinecure 
which FitzPatrick enjoyed for twenty years. 

With O’Connell on this his last journey were his son 
Daniel, Father Miley, and John Duggan, his body servant. 
He was visited in the Hotel des Bains, Boulogne, by the 
Abbé Van Drival, a canon of Arras. The Abbé found him 
wearing a green and gold cap—the Mullaghmast presenta- 
tion—very feeble and low-spirited, praying that he might 
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have strength to reach Rome, and bewailing the miseries 
of Ireland. The Young Irelanders at the time were inevit- 
ably drifting towards rebellion. Abbé van Drival, on 
leaving, wished O’Connell better health. ‘* God’s will be 
-done,”’ said O'Connell in a solemn voice. Travelling by 
slow stages by way of Abbeville and Amiens, the party 
reached Paris on March 26th, and stayed at the Hotel 
Windsor, Rue de Rivoli. Two distinguished physicians-— 
Professor Chomel and Dr. Oliffe—examined O’Connell. 
Both agreed that he was dying of a lingering congestion of 
the brain, the result probably of his long and engrossing 
political labours. They recommended that his mind should 
be diverted by varied light and agreeable matters, such as 
were suggested by changes of scene on the journey to Rome. 

While at Paris, O’Connell was called on by the Archbishop 
of Paris, Monseigneur Affre (who was killed on the barri- 
cades in the Revolution of 1848), the Marquis of Normanby 
(British Ambassador), and other persons of eminence. The 
British Ambassador asked him and his companions to 
dinner, but he was too weak to accept the invitation. The 
members of the Society for the Defence of Religious Free- 
dom—a Roman Catholic body—presented him with an 
address of sympathy, which was written and read by Count 
de Montalembert. It said: ‘* We are come to salute in 
you the Liberator of Ireland—of that nation which has 
always excited in France fraternal feelings. But you are 
not only the Man of one Nation, you are the Man of all 
Christendom. Your glory is not only Irish; it is Catholic. 
Wherever Catholics begin anew to practise civic virtues, 
and devote themselves to the conquest of their legislative 
rights under God, it is your work. Wherever religion tends 
to emancipate itself from the thraldom in which several 
generations of sophists and lawyers have placed it, to you, 
after God, it is indebted. May that thought fortify you, 
revive you in your infirmities, and console you in the 
affliction with which your patriotic heart is now over- 
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whelmed.’’ ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ said O’Connell, in a brief reply 
in French, ‘* sickness and emotion closes my mouth. I 
would require the eloquence of your President to express to 
you all my gratitude. But it is impossible for me to say 
what I feel and know—simply that I regard this demonstra- 
tion on your part as one of the most significant events of 
my life.’” These were his last words in public. 

On March 29th O’Connell left Paris for Lyons. On the 
way snow fell for several days. ‘* How deplorable,’’ writes 
Father Miley to Vincent FitzPatrick on April 8th from La 
Paliose, near Vichy. ‘‘ We are still remorsely pursued by 
winter—literally downright wintry weather. This is sadly 
against us. The rheumatic pains to which the Liberator 
was slightly liable before we left England have greatly 
increased, while his strength, his appetite, and his spirits 
are daily sinking. For me to attempt to describe any of 
the harrowing anxieties I endure under these most depress- 
ing circumstances would be utterly vain. Some nights I do 
not undress at all. Just now, being much depressed, 
having headache and indigestion, I went out while Daniel 
and Duggan were both with him. I was not away twenty 
minutes, and when returning, was met by two messengers, 
and coming into the room, found him in the greatest alarm 
at my absence. In fact, I cannot be out of his sight a 
moment. No shadow of fear has crossed my mind till now, 
but the failing of his appetite alarms me greatly. It will 
disable him from bearing the fatigue of what yet remains 
of our journey to Lyons, though we are at this place within 
ten posts, and those not long ones, of the city.”’ On April 
11th Lyons was reached. O’Connell stayed there for eleven 
days. The severity of the weather confined him for the 
most part to the hotel. When he was able to walk abroad, 
crowds gathered round him, but, oppressed by melancholy, 
he passed along with bowed head, heedless of their expres- 
sions of deep respect and sympathy, and, indeed, hardly 
conscious of their presence. Masses were said for the 
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recovery of “le grand Liberateur d’Irlande’’ in all the 
Catholic churches. What a pitiable state of things is 
disclosed by this extract from a letter written by Father 
Miley at Lyons on April 16th : 


Eight o’clock a.m.—Everywhere we are pursued by 
winter, or if we outstrip it for a day or two, it meets us in 
front again. I need not say how unfavourable for the illus- 
trious sufferer all this has been, or how it has augmented 
our griefs and our fatigues. Never have I had such a 
struggle as from two to four o’clock last night to keep him 
in bed or prevent the alarm being given to the whole hotel. 
At the moment it would have been most unfortunate 
that any but his own should have seen him. 

Halj-past nine.—But how wonderful is his constitution ! 
He has just eaten heartily, and is actually better than he 
has been for many days. He paced up and down the 
salon, stoutly looks himself, and, what is remarkable, makes 
but few protestations as to the impossibility of his surviving 
till dinner time. The French treatment, thus far, is telling 
well, and yet it would be worse than vain to dissemble from 
ourselves the gravity of the danger with which I fear even 
his life is menaced. The doctors give hope; but so terrible 
are his mental agitations, so pertinaciously does he cling 
to the most gloomy ideas and prospects, that it is next to a 
miracle that either mind or body can hold out against it. 
I fear I am myself beginning to sink. Even by day I can- 
not leave him to walk in the open air for fifteen minutes ; 
as for the night, all its griefs and terrors are on me, for he 
will not be satisfied unless I am by his bed, and by day and 
by night nothing will he ever hear or speak or think of for 
a moment but his own maladies and misfortunes. 


The party left Lyons on April 22nd, and leisurely descend- 
ing the Rhone, passed through Valence, Avignon, and Arles 
to Marseilles, where they arrived on May 2nd. O’Connell 
had by this time derived great benefit from the medical 
treatment, the milder climate, and the varying incidents 
of the journey. Even hopes of his complete recovery were 
held out by his physicians. He joined in conversations 
with more vigour and interest. The successful completion 
of the pilgrimage to Rome now seemed certain. On May 
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5th, the party sailed for Genoa, the weather being magnifi- 
cent, and arrived there the next day. They stayed at the 
Hotel Feder. During the first two days the improvement 
in O’Connell’s state of health was maintained. But from 
the third day he complained of a violent pain in his head, 
arising from the cerebral congestion; his speech became 
quicker, his movements more energetic, and at nights the 
alarm which he felt at the approach of death deprived him 
of sleep. His companions desired that the journey to Rome 
should be resumed. But, mentally and physically, O’Con- 
nell was now a complete wreck. He could go no further. 
It is pitiable that the stormy career of the great Tribune 
did not end in the serenity and peace of the twilight of 
life’s evening. Enshrouded by the dread shadows of his 
darkened mental state he was unable to look back—wist- 
fully, it might be, but proudly—over the long years well 
spent in the service of his country. This would have 
deprived death of its sting and the grave of its victory. He 
refused to move from Genoa, and his friends, ignorant of 
his real condition, ascribing his action to mere caprice, 
almost lost patience with him. Father Miley writes to 
FitzPatrick : 


The Liberator is obstinate to an excess to inspire us with 
despair, as to the prosecution of what yet remains of his 
pilgrimage—a fact the more afflicting as we have now 
surmounted the difficulties of the enterprise—and they were 
ineredible—and find ourselves as if upon the threshold of 
the Holy City. The sea is like a mirror; the steamer a 
noble ship, the Captain eager to make O’Connell comfort- 
able, as if he were his King. A large airy room, with com- 
modious beds for himself and his servants on deck; yet, 
with the certainty of sacrificing all the noble advantages 
placed within his reach by Providence, he refuses to move. 
Liberavi animam meam. There is no light of advantage, I 
believe, in which his visiting Rome could be placed; no 
disgrace, or loss, or disadvantage, likely to arise from giving 
it up under such circumstances, that I have not set before 
him in the strongest language I could command. I have 
failed! Alas, as yet, I have utterly failed! And yet, so 
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entirely unworthy of him does it appear to me, that I can- 
not and will not abandon the hope, though a forlorn one, 
of yet persuading him. Remember the protest solemnly 
entered by me in your presence at Hastings touching this 
subject. You will be my witness that I did not rush incon- 
siderately into this enterprise; that I set before him the 
difficulties, the indispensable necessity of throwing into it 
his own mighty will, and the impossibility of its being ever 
accomplished without his doing so. Yet I take Heaven to 
witness that his compact then made in your presence has 
not been kept. Through sorrows and obstacles enough to 
break the sternest heart, and appa] the most courageous, 
hither we have brought him safe and sound, beyond com- 
parison better and more likely to recover than the day we 
sailed from the shores of England. From where we are the 
journey to Rome is like gliding down a sunny stream. 
Yet go he says he cannot. 


Father Miley goes on to say : 


The will of God be done! I am heartbroken at this 
issue; yet remember that still I have not acquiesced in 
despair, that I am grateful beyond expression to the 
Almighty for the favourable turn it has pleased His mercy 
to give to our prospects as to his recovery; and, finally, 
that it is under the most solemn bond of secrecy that I 
write. You shall hear from me soon again. No business 
matter could be proposed to him. He will attend to none. 


Happily, this infinitely pathetic and tragic spectacle of a 
mighty and virile personality slowly and reluctantly dying 
was soon to’end. The congestion of the brain—the cause 
of his gloom and despair—was making its fatal progress. 
It was complicated by a pulmonary catarrh which confine- 
ment to bed had increased, and by a chronic intestinal 
inflammation. Finding it difficult to swallow, owing to a 
paralysis of the throat, O’Connell persistently refused for 
days to take food or medicine. His speech, too was scarcely 
audible. ‘‘ The remedies ordered by the doctors we found 
it almost impossible to prevail upon him to take,’’ says 
Father Miley. ‘‘ The whole onus of persuading him on 
such occasions had fallen to my lot up to this juncture; but 
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apprehensive, from the excited condition in which I saw 
him, that by incessantly presenting myself before him in 
this irksome capacity, some disgust or alienation of affection 
and confidence might ensue to such an extent as to render 
me less serviceable in my own peculiar sphere as the physi- 
cian of the soul, I reeommended that when any remedy was 
to be taken, or applied, the doctors would themselves see it 
prepared, and then go together to his bed and see it 
administered. This plan has turned out better than could 
be expected ; the medicines, etc., are taken with less diffi- 
culty, and he and I are left to commune on our former 
terms relative to his soul’s health.’’ But for the last week 
O’Connell took no food or refreshment ‘of any kind. His 
mind continually wandered. In his delirium he gambolled 
with his grandchildren in Merrion Square or at Darrynane, 
hurled defiance at Peel across the floor of the House of 
Commons, or from the platform of a monster meeting 
denounced the base and bloody Saxon who refused his 
country freedom. He shouted : *‘ I have got the Repeal ! 
Hurrah! I have got it safely locked up in a box!’ To 
give him ease he was subjected to much blood-letting. 
Leeches were applied to the back of his ears and his temples, 
and he was frequently bled in the arm. He took a dislike 
to the French and Italian doctors. Dr. Duff, an English 
physician residing in Genoa, was called in and succeeded 
in soothing him. On May 10th he said to his valet— 
** Duggan, you are the only person I can depend on. Do 
not let them bury me until after I am dead.’ Again, on 
the 18th, he said : ** Do not let them bury me until after I 
am dead,’ always adding that he would have the appear- 
ance of being dead long before he was dead actually. 


On the morning of Saturday, May 15th—the fatal day— 
it was evident to all that the end of O’Connell was a matter 
of only a few hours. That day Father Miley wrote to 
Morgan O’Connell in Dublin : 
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At two o’clock this morning I found it necessary to send 
for the Viaticum and the holy oil. The Cardinal Archbishop 
having being confined to his bed ever since our arrival here 
—he is eighty-eight years old—the Vicar-General, attended 
by his curates and the clerics of his church, and followed 
by several of the faithful, though it was the dead of night, 
carried the adorable Viaticum with the solemnities cus- 
tomary in Catholic countries, and reposed it in the 
tabernacle which we had prepared in the chamber of the 
illustrious sufferer. The Liberator joined fervently, and as 
audibly as his exhausted powers would permit, in the 
prayers which we had been reciting for an hour before the 
arrival of the most adorable Sacrament. It was his wish 
that I should officiate on this most solemn and melancholy 
occasion. Though prostrate in the last degree, he was 
perfectly in possession of his mind while receiving the last 
rites. The adorable name of Jesus, which he had been in 
the habit of evoking, was constantly on his lips with tremb- 
ling fervour, and his hands were clasped in prayer, except 
when he stretched them out to receive the sacred unction. 
Since his illness commenced his thoughts have been entirely 
absorbed by religion. For the last forty-eight hours he 
will not open his lips to speak of anything else, but what 
he says to me concerning his eternal interests and the bright 
hopes of eternity. All Genoa is praying for him. 


At three o’clock in the afternoon O’Connell called Duggan 
to his bedside, and, clasping him warmly by both hands, 
acknowledged the rare fidelity with which he had served 
him. ‘ As yet, I am not dying,’’ he added. After lying 
for about an hour motionless, he whispered: ‘*‘ Send my 
heart to Rome, and my body to Ireland.’’ At six o’clock 
came the beginning of the end. As Father Miley bent over 
him, he said, in a fast, sinking voice, ‘I am dying, my 
dear friend.’’ Shortly before he expired his mind became 
quite clear and reposeful. He was possessed of the calm 
and peacefulness of absolute submission which beneficently 
comes with the ebbing of life, made serener still by the 
spiritual consolations of that Church to which he was always 
so devoted. Father Miley heard him saying the Acts of 
Contrition, Faith, Hope, and Charity ‘‘ in a sort of rude 
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Irish dialect which is now only spoken by the very poorer 
classes of the Irish people.’’ As a dying old man O’Connell 
was praying in the accents of his childhood when, as I have 
shown, he was being ‘‘ fostered”? in a peasant’s cabin. He 
recognised his son Daniel, Father Miley, and Duggan to the 
very last. Prayers were being continuously recited by the 
Vicar-General of Genoa and his clergy, who knelt around 
the bed. As he lay with his hands clasped upon his breast, 
the voice of the dying Tribune was heard muttering in 
response to the prayers, and feebly ejaculating, “‘ Jesus, 
Jesus !’? These were O’Connell’s last words. Happily 
there was now no pain, physical or mental. At thirty-seven 
minutes past nine in the evening, the mighty heart and 
brain were stilled and everlasting peace came to the great 
agitator. He had lived seventy-one years, nine months, 
and nine days. Next morning Masses were said at the 
five-and-twenty altars of Genoa for the eternal welfare of 
his soul. 

The post-mortem examination of the body showed that 
the brain was gorged with blood throughout its entire 
extent, and partially softened, while its membranes were 
inflamed and thickened. The enormous size of the head 
filled the physicians with wonder. The heart was taken 
from the body and placed in a silver urn, for conveyance 
to Rome, in accordance with O’Connell’s dying request. 
The body was embalmed and coffined, and removed to the 
Church of our Blessed Lady Della Vigne, where it remained 
while Father Miley, Daniel O’Connell, and Duggan were 
bearing the heart to the Holy City. The heart in the urn 
was deposited in the vault of the Church of St. Agatha, 
which was then attached to the Irish College on the 
slope of the Quirinal Hill. In the church, as I saw 
it in September 1926, there was a mural monument repre- 
senting O’Connell at the Bar of the House of Commons 
refusing to take the old anti-Catholic oath in 1829. An 
English inscription states it was ‘‘ erected by Charles 
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Bianconi, the faithful friend of the immortal Liberator and 
of Ireland, the land of his adoption.”’ The heart and the 
memorial have been removed to the new Irish College in 
Rome. 

By order of the Pope, services for the repose of the soul 
of O’Connell were solemnised in the Church of St. Andrew. 
The funeral oration was preached by Father Ventura, the 
celebrated Italian pulpit orator. ‘‘ When this singular 
man,”’ said the preacher, ‘‘ presented himself in the political 
scene of the United Kingdom—that is, in the greatest 
theatre in the world—Liberty was synonymous with rebel- 
lion. Oh, glory! Oh, triumph! to O’Connell for having . 
first reconciled the advocacy of liberty with order, of inde- 
pendence with loyalty. Men began to comprehend that a 
person might love the people without being an enemy to the 
King, and could be a Liberal without being a Jacobite.’’ 
O’Connell, Father Ventura went on to say, had modified or 
entirely altered the political ideas of a great part of 
Europe. ‘‘Liberty’’ was a great word, but before O’Connell 
it meant in the mouth of a demagogue, “ licence.’’ 
O’Connell had shown that a wise liberty granted by Govern- 
ments would disarm revolution. ‘* Every attempt at 
political reform was hitherto considered as an attempt 
against the stability of the Throne, and the tranquillity of 
the State. A fanatical despotism was therefore regarded 
as the only refuge of order and the only safeguard of society. 
The glory of O’Connell is that he brought about the triumph 
of Liberty by the aid of Religion and the triumph of 
Religion by the aid of Liberty.”’ 

Monsignor Cullen, president of the Irish College (after- 
wards Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin), presented Daniel 
O’Connell and Father Miley to the Pope. The interview 
is thus described by Father Miley : 


After passing through the vast and gorgeous salons and 
galleries of the Quirinal, we found the ante-chambers filled 
with groups of personages in every style of costume, from the 
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glittering uniform to the cowl, and all before us in the order 
for reception. But the name of O’Connell was a talisman 
which brought us at once into the presence of his Holiness, 
and while Daniel was kissing his feet the Pontiff said, ‘Since 
that happiness I had so longed for was not reserved for me, 
to behold and embrace the hero of Christianity, let me at 
least have the consolation to embrace his son.’? He then 
drew the son of O’Connell to his bosom and embraced him, 
not unmoved, with the tenderness of a father and a friend. 
Then, with an emotion which stirred our hearts within us, 
this great Father of the Faithful poured out his benign and 
loving soul in words of comfort, which proved that it was 
not new to him to pour the balm of Heaven into broken 
and wounded hearts. ‘* His death,’’ the Pontiff said, 
“‘ was blessed. I have the letter in which his last moments 
were described with the greatest ‘consolation.”? I 
must not attempt to detail the manner in which His 
Holiness eulogised the Liberator as the great champion of 
religion and the Church, as the father of his country and 
the glory of the whole Christian world. ‘* Had the Pope 
been the bosom friend of the Liberator, and the ardent 
admirer of his career, how else could he speak of him than 
he has done.’? This was the observation of the Very Rev. 
Monsignor Cullen, President of the Irish College, who intro- 
duced us, and, better than any detailed description I can 
give, it conveys an idea of the heartiness of affectionate 
admiration and sympathy with which his praises were 
pronounced by Pius IX. 


O’Connell’s fame filled the world. His career as a great 
Catholic, and as a great Liberal, had been watched with 
sympathy by millions of the human race at the two 
extremes of political thought—the reformer, the demagogue, 
and the revolutionary at one end; and, at the other, the 
Catholic of absolutist views. His speeches were translated 
into most of the European languages. By nationalities 
struggling against dominant injustice, such as the Hun- 
garians and the Poles, and by down-trodden classes, like 
the negro slaves of America, they were especially read for 
hope and inspiration. The world, therefore, mourned for 
the Irish Tribune. The body was removed from Genoa by 
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Daniel O’Connell and Father Miley in July, and, on the 
journey homewards, city after city on the continent did 
homage to the remains. On August Ist, the Duchess of 
Kent left Liverpool for Dublin with the coffin covered with 
a pall of green and purple, and surrounded by lighted 
candles in a miniature temple of black draperies on the 
quarter deck. The ships of all nations in the port lowered 
their flags as the vessel steamed down the Mersey. Next 
evening, the steamer arrived in Dublin Bay, and was 
escorted up the Liffey by hundreds of vessels and smacks 
crowded with sorrowing Dublin citizens. The fishermen 
plying their avocation in the river, abandoned their work, 
and, allowing their boats to drift, fell upon their knees, and 
raised their voices loud in prayers and ejaculations. A 
great emigrant steamer, the Birmingham, outward bound, 
passed by, and the peasantry on board, prostrating them- 
selves on the deck, raised the heartrending Gaelic keen, or 
lament for the dead. Could the tragedy of the Irish situa- 
tion be more poignantly illustrated? The dead Tribune 
coming back to his native land, where his cause lay in the 
dust, and from which his beloved and devoted people were 
flying in despairful thousands from starvation and typhus. 
There was not only the death of a mighty leader and the 
overthrow of an amazing political movement, but the fall of 
anation! A plaintive wail also went up from the immense 
crowd assembled at the Custom House Quay as the steamer 
approached. The body was conveyed to the Catholic 
Cathedral in Marlborough Street through streets thronged 
with kneeling multitudes sobbing and praying. So, amid 
sorrow and lamentation, the dead Tribune made the last, 
and perhaps the most impressive, entry into the capital of 
the country he had loved so well and served so nobly. 
Ireland was, indeed, passing through her darkest, 
gloomiest hours. Famine and pestilence were still merci- 
lessly scourging the people. The Young Ivrelanders had 
established the Irish Confederation, The Repeal Associa- 
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tion, led by John O’Connell, still dragged on a feeble 
existence, and still held weekly meetings in Conciliation 
Hall. The country, in its agony, gave little heed to the 
warring voices of the rival political organisations. In 
truth, the Repeal movement was over, and done with for 
ever. It collapsed with the fall of its great leader. But 
the country was stirred to the profoundest grief by the 
pathetic end of its great champion, who fell in gloom and 
sorrow, like every. leader of its ever-beaten but ever- 
resurgent cause. The funeral took place on Thursday, 5th 
August. The place of interment was Glasnevin, the Catholic 
cemetery of Dublin, which O’Connell had helped to provide. 
All the shops of the city were closed; the bells of the 
Catholic churches tolled all day. The procession to the 
cemetery was imposing, solemn, impressive. In it were 
two archbishops, Dublin and Tuam, sixteen bishops, and 
about 1,200 priests, the Lord Mayor and Corpcration of 
Dublin, most of the mayors and corporations of the 
provinces, the judges and members of the Bar, and the 
trades of Dublin fifty in number carrying the draped 
banners of the crafts. The Irish Confederation desired to 
take part in this national act of homage to the dead patriot, 
but permission was refused by the family. It was, perhaps, 
a wise decision. The Young Irelanders were held responsible 
for the death of O’Connell; they were, indeed, reviled as 
** the murderers of the Liberator,’’ and if their representa- 
tives had been permitted to attend the obsequies, the laying 
to rest of the great advocate of peace and conciliation might 
have been disgraced by fratricidal scenes of violence. 

The inventory of O’Connell’s property made after his 
death and sworn to by his sons Maurice and John, placed 
its net value at £24,000, of which the largest item— £16,774 
—was made up of investments in public companies. As to 
what his liabilities amounted to, there is no record. A letter 
dated January 3rd, 1844, and addressed to P. V. Fitz- 
Patrick, shows that he was then, for perhaps the first time 
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in his career, practically free of debt. ‘‘ I have made a 
general clearance of my debts, current and ancient, save 
what I owe the bank,’’ he wrote. But in one of his last 
letters to his manager on money matters, dated Ist March, 
1847, on the eve of his going abroad, he says : ‘* My illness is 
very expensive, and the times are indeed bad. God’s holy 
will be done !’? The will, written in blue ink on a sheet of 
foolsecap by O’Connell himself, dated 13th October, 1846, 
contains a bequest of ‘* £1,000 to T. M. Ray, for the use 
of the National Repeal Association,’’ and implored that the 
money ‘‘ might be received by a vote of the committee, and 
afterwards of the Repeal Association itself, as in full satis- 
faction of any demand that body might or could have upon 
him ; in short, that if any more be in any wise due of him, 
that it might be lawfully and freely remitted to him, so as 
to leave no kind of debt to the Association weighing on his 
soul.’? But in a codicil, dated 4th February, 1847, he 
revoked that clause of his will, and ‘‘ instead of £1,000 he 
bequeathed £630, of which £130 was already paid for rent, 
and £60 to be given to Mr. Ray, and the remainder to be 
paid at £50 per week.”’ 

O’Connell had absolute control of the funds of the various 
political associations he established. They were all 
deposited in his own bank and in his name. He insisted 
upon this for two reasons—first, to prevent the spending of 
any of the money on illegal objects, and secondly, to save 
the funds from confiscation in the event of the association 
being proclaimed by the Government. No balance sheet of 
the receipts and expenditure of the Repeal Association, 
which in the few years of its existence received £134,379, 
was ever published, but the books were always open to the 
inspection of every member. Protests were occasionally 
made against the non-publication of the accounts. It was 
one of the points upon which the Young Irelanders came 
into conflict with O’Connell. They demanded a public 
audit of the funds of the Repeal Association, but without 
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avail. ‘* None of us,’’ writes John Mitchel—perhaps the 
most representative of the group—in his Last Conquest of 
Ireland, ‘* ever suspected that O’Connell used one farthing 
of the money for any other purpose than furthering the 
Repeal cause according to his best judgment. The man 
did not care for money save as a political engine; and I 
have no doubt, for my part, that when he died, Ireland 
was in his debt.”’ 

Ireland was, indeed, in O’Connell’s debt. Whatever was 
left after payment of O’Connell’s liabilities, went to his heir, 
Maurice. For two of his sons, John and Daniel, he left no 
provision whatever. Morgan, who was appointed Assistant 
Registrar of Deeds in 1839, at a salary- of £600 a year, 
succeeded to the head of the department, worth £1,200 per 
annum, in 1846. FitzSimon, a son-in-law, filled the office of 
Clerk of the Hanaper; Charles O’Connell, another son-in- 
law, was appointed, at O’Connell’s solicitation, a resident 
magistrate in 1846. These were the only offices given to 
O’Connell’s relatives in the years of the alliance with the 
Whig Administrations of Lord Melbourne and Lord John 
Russell, when the whole of the Irish patronage was practi- 
cally at the disposal of the Irish Tribune. It remained for 
the British Government to provide in time for John 
O’Connell and Daniel O’Connell. John, who continued to 
support the Whigs in Parliament, was appointed by them 
to the Clerkship of the Hanaper office in 1857; but he did 
not enjoy it long, for he died in the following year suddenly, 
like his eldest brother Maurice, in 1853. Morgan retired 
on a pension from the Registrarship of Deeds in 1868, and 
died in 1885. Daniel held for many years a commissioner- 
ship of Inland Revenue at Somerset House. He died in 
1877, aged seventy-eight years. 

A few weeks before his death, O’Connell, discussing the 
action of the Young Irelanders, said : ‘* I shall not be more 
than six months in my grave when the flag of rebellion will 
be unfurled in Ireland.’’ His political prescience in this 
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instance, as in many another, was not at fault. The Young 
Irelanders, as they were bound to do by the inexorable logic 
of the course they had pursued since the break with 
O'Connell, sought to arouse the country to insurrection. 
They miserably failed because, as Mitchel, the only born 
revolutionary among them, admitted, of the impression 
which O’Connell’s moral force teaching had made upon the 
country. They discovered that the Repeal movement was 
Daniel O’Connell; that Daniel O’Connell was the Repeal 
movement. They paid the penalty of failure—Smith 
O’Brien, Mitchel, Meagher, Blake Dillon, and others—and 
paid it heroically in transportation and exile; and for their 
devotion to Ireland—for the generous, splendid dreams of 
this ardent and gifted body of young men for her regenera- 
tion—Ireland holds them in honour, and cherishes their 
ideals and aspirations. But the famine of 1846-47—that 
terrible social cataclysm, which wrought changes far more 
radical than a political revolution could have accomplished 
—hbrought to an end also the old Ireland of O’Connell. 

It is doubtful whether, in the new Ireland which arose 
from the ashes of the Famine, O’Connell would have had 
the same career. Progress is slow in Ireland, but the state 
of things political, religious, social, and economic which is 
depicted in these pages, had, as the result of the famine, 
almost entirely passed away with the death of O’Connell. 
His cause, too, died with him—not the cause of Irish 
nationality, which, consecrated by the memories of a 
thousand years of suffering and sorrow, was indestructible— 
but the cause of Repeal. An attempt was made to resusci- 
tate Repeal in 1875, at the celebration of the centenary of 
O’Connell’s birth—one of the most magnificent popular 
demonstrations Ireland has ever seen—but the country, 
then enamoured of Federation or Home Rule, shouted it 
down, and the only result was the introduction of discord 
into the nation’s rejoicings. But Ireland will ever have 
a place in the warmest corner of her heart for the great son 
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who lifted her up from her prostrate and bruised condition 
under the Penal Laws—the reward for his boundless love 
and his rare services which O’Connell would most have 
prized. The country has been unceasing in its tributes of 
affection and admiration to the memory of its mighty 
Tribune. Monuments of him are to be found throughout 
the land. A splendid statue by John Henry Foley graces 
the principal street of Dublin. But noblest and most 
appropriate monument of all is the Irish Round Tower 
which surmounts the Crypt at Glasnevin, where O’Connell 
rests, surrounded by his old comrades-in-arms—Tom Steele, 
John Gray, Gavan Duffy, and his son, John, and Father 
Miley—and rises in stately dignity, high over the other 
memorials of the many notable Irishmen who rest in that 
cemetery, like the Liberator’s own reputation as Ireland’s 
greatest son. 


THe END. 
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